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PREFACE 


The theory of elasticity, in its broad aspects, deals with a study of the 
behavior of those substances that possess the property of recovering their 
size and shape when the forces producing deformations are removed. 
In common with other branches of applied mathematics, the growth of 
this theory proceeded from a synthesis of special ideas and techniques 
devised to solve concrete problems. This resulted in a patchwork of 
theories treating isolated classes of problems, determined largely by the 
geometry of bodies under consideration. The embedding of such diverse 
theories in a unified structure, and the construction of the analytical 
tools for calculating stresses and deformations in a strained elastic body, 
are among the dominant concerns of the mathemati'caT theory of elasticity. 

This book represents an attempt to present several aspects of the 
theory of elasticity from a unified point of view and to indicate, along 
with the familiar methods of solution of the field equations of elasticity, 
some newer general methods of solution of the two-dimensional problems. 

The first edition of this book, published in 1946, had its origin in a 
course of lectures I gave in 1941 and 1942 in the Program of Advanced 
Instruction and Research in Mechanics conducted by the Graduate 
School of Brown University. In those lectures I stressed the contribu¬ 
tions to the theory by the Russian school of elasticians and, in particular, 
the relatively little-known work of great elegance and importance by 
N. I. Muskhelishvili. I planned to supplement that book by a com¬ 
panion volume dealing with effective methods of attack on the two- 
dimensional and anisotropic problems of elasticity. The developments 
in the intervening years, however, were so rapid that I was urged to 
publish instead a single volume containing an up-to-date treatment of 
material presented in the first edition and supplement it with new topics, 
in order to give a rounded idea of the current state of the subject. 

The present edition differs from its predecessor by extensive additions 
and changes. Most of the material appearing in the last three chapters 
had no counterpart in the first edition. Throughout I have tried to give 
a clear indication of the frontiers of the developments, and I have con¬ 
stantly kept in mind those readers whose principal concern is with prac¬ 
tical application of the theory. While no volume of this size can lay 
claim to an exhaustive list of references to research literature, I have 
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selected such references with care so as to give an accurate picture of the 
present state of the topics treated in this book. 

I deliberately omitted any discussion of the theory of shells, because a 
palatable treatment of the shell theory cannot be made in the space of 
fewer than 300 pages. The best available treatment of this subject, in 
my opinion, is given in a Russian monograph by A. L. Goldenveiser, 
Theory of Thin Elastic Shells, Moscow (1953), 544 pp. 

The first three chapters, despite their brevity, contain a comprehensive 
treatment of the underlying theory of mechanics of deformable media. 
These chapters are essential to the understanding of the remaining 
chapters, which can be read independently of one another. Chapter 4 
gives an up-to-date treatment of extension, torsion, and flexure of beams, 
including the deformation of homogeneous and nonhomogeneous beams 
by loads distributed on their lateral surfaces. Chapter 5 is concerned 
with two important categories of plane problems of elasticity. It con¬ 
tains an account of the general modes of attack on such problems with 
the aid of the theory of functions of complex variables. Although a clear 
indication of the use of such methods in the problems of transverse 
deflection of thin plates is made, illustrations are chosen mainly from 
problems on plates in the states of plane strain or generalized plane stress. 

Chapter 6, dealing with the three-dimensional problems, is brief for 
the simple reason that effective general techniques for the analytic solu¬ 
tion of such problems still remain to be developed. The most promising 
approach in this connection appears to be (as in Chap. 5) via the use of 
general solutions of Navier’s equations in terms of harmonic functions. 
The chapter contains a formulation of thermoelastic problems and an 
introductory account of the theory of vibrations and propagation of 
waves in elastic media. 

Chapter 7 on Variational Methods contains a treatment of the energy 
theorems in elasticity and their bearing on the variational methods of 
solution of elastostatic problems. I have tried to present the variational 
techniques of Ritz, Galerkin, Trefftz, Kantorovich, and others in a 
unified way, without resorting to function space methods so as to make 
matters meaningful to a wider circle of readers. This chapter includes 
a discussion of the method of finite differences and relaxation, which are 
frequently used when analytic methods fail. 

This volume owes much to the recent contribution to elasticity made 
by Russian scholars. Suitable acknowledgment to sources is made 
throughout this volume, but my chief debt is to Academician N. I. 
Muskhelishvili, whose unparalleled monograph, “Some Basic Problems 
of the Mathematical Theory of Elasticity,'^ Moscow (1954), originally 
published in 1933 and now in the fourth edition, has left an indelible 
imprint. 

A large part of the material in this volume was prepared in the course 
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of the investigations and lectures I gave during my tenure as a Guggen¬ 
heim Fellow during the academic year 1952-1953. I am pleased to 
have this opportunity to acknowledge my gratitude to the Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation, whose grant enabled me to discuss this book with 
my colleagues in England and on the Continent. I also wish to repeat an 
acknowledgment, made in the Preface to the first edition, to the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation for a grant-in-aid that facilitated the 
publication of the predecessor of this volume. 

I am indebted to Dr. George E. Forsythe, Research Mathematician at 
the University of California at I.os Angeles, for material on Relaxation 
Methods in Sec. 125, and to Robert K. Froyd, Research Assistant at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, for his help in proofreading and 
preparing the index matter. 


I. S. SOKOLNIKOFF 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH 


The theory of elasticity is concerned with the study of the response of 
elastic bodies to the action of forces. A body is called elastic if it possesses 
the property of recovering its original shape when the forces causing 
deformations are removed. The elastic property of material media is 
shared by all substances provided that the deformations do not exceed 
certain limits determined by the constitutive characteristics of the body. 
The elastic property is characterized mathematically by certain func¬ 
tional relationships connecting forces and deformations. Among such 
relationships a linear law stemming from a generalization of Hooke’s law* 
is of fundamental importance. Hooke's law states, in effect, that the 
extensions of springlike bodies, produced by the tensile forces, are pro¬ 
portional to the forces. An identical law was discovered independently 
by Mariotte^ in 1680 and used by him to investigate the strength of 
cantiliver beams. Mariotte concluded that a cantilever beam resists 
flexure because some of its longitudinal fibers are extended and others are 
contracted. Although Mariotte’s assumption regarding force distribu¬ 
tion in fibers was correct, his investigations did not include the study of 
the shape assumed by the beam's axis. Such a study^ was made in 1705 
by Jacob Bernoulli, who combined elementary equilibrium considerations 
mih Hooke's law to obtain the differential equation of the elastica, that is, 
the curve assumed by the deformed axis of the beam. His equation implies 
that the curvature of the elastica at each point is proportional to the 
bending moment acting in the section through the point. It readily 
follows from this result that the work done in bending the beam is propor¬ 
tional to the integral of the square of the curvature taken along the 
elastica. Daniel Bernoulli (1700-1782), a strong proponent of the mini¬ 
mum principles that were in the process of formulation at that time, sug¬ 
gested in a letter^ to Euler that the equation of elastica should emerge on 
minimizing the integral representing the work done in bending the beam. 
In this manner Euler deduced Jacob Bernoulli's equation and integrated 
it for a number of special cases. ^ 

‘ Robert Hooke, De potentia rcstitutiva (1678). 

* E. Mariotte, Trait6 de mouvement des eaux (1686). 

* J. Bernoulli, Collected Works (1744), vol. 2, p. 976. 

‘The twenty-sixth letter of D. Bernoulli to Euler, October, 1742, in P. H. Fuss' 
Correspondence inath6matique et physique (1843), vol. 2. 

‘ L. Euler, the addendum to “De curvis elasticis,” in Metodus inveniendi lineas 
curvas maximi minimive proprietatc gaudentes (1744). This paper and Euler’s 
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Euler's work in elasticity was confined principally to the study of 
elastica, and it was not concerned with the distribution of stresses in the 
cross sections of the beam. The study of the force distribution in long 
beams subjected to tension and bending was initiated by Coulomb^ 
(1736-1806), who was also the first to study the resistance of thin wires 
to torsion.^ 

During the 150-year period following the discovery of Hooke's law^ 
(ca. 1660), the growth of the science of elasticity proceeded from a syn¬ 
thesis of solutions of special problems. This gave in the early nineteenth 
century a fragmentary theory of flexure of beams, an incomplete theory 
of torsion, the rudiments of the theory of stability of columns, and a few 
isolated results on bending and vibration of plates. 

The first attempt to deduce general equations of equilibrium and 
vibration of elastic solids was made by Navier (1785-1836) in a remark¬ 
able memoir^ read on May 14, 1821. This date marks the birth of the 
mathematical theory of elasticity. Starting with the picture of molecular 
interaction in which the forces act along the lines joining two particles 
and are proportional to the change in distance between them, Navier 
deduced a set of three macroscopic differential equations for the com¬ 
ponents of displacement in the interior of an isotropic elastic solid. The 
form of these equations is correct, but, because of the oversimplified 
picture of molecular interaction, the Navier equations contain only one 
elastic constant. Navier also obtained the equilibrium equations on the 
surface of the solid (the boundary conditions) with the aid of Lagrange's 
principle of virtual work. 

Navier's work attracted the attention of A. Cauchy (1789-1857), who, 
proceeding from different assumptions, gave a formulation of the linear 
theory of elasticity that remains virtually unchanged to the present day. 

Instead of starting with some specific law of molecular interaction, 
Cauchy shows that the state of stress at an interior point of the deform¬ 
able body is completely determined by a set of nine functions. When the 


further researches, published in Acta Academiae Pelropoliianae (1778), provide a 
foundation for the theory of elastic stability. The work was extended by J. L. 
Lagrange (1736-1813), who made several basic contributions to the theory of elastic 
columns. 

* C. A. Coulomb, M^moires par divers savants (1784), (1787), pp. 229-269. 

* Mimoires de Vacadimie des sciences^ Paris (1784). 

* This law was sharpened by Thomas Young in 1807. Young's most important 
contribution to elasticity is in the clear formulation of the modulus of elasticity in 
tension. Although Young made an important observation that, in the torsion of 
rods by coi^jles, the applied torque is balanced by a distribution of the shearing forces 
in the cross section of the rod, and that the resulting deformation is proportional to the 
shearing forces, he failed to introduce the shear modulus. 

* C. L. M. H. Navier, Mimoires de Vacadimie des sciences, Paris, vol. 7 (1827). See 
also Bulletin de la sociife philomathique, Paris (1823), p. 177. 
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body is in equilibrium, these nine functions are shown to satisfy three 

« 

simple partial differential equations and their number reduces to six 
because of certain symmetry relations. The state of deformation is like¬ 
wise determined by six functions, which are simply related to the com¬ 
ponents of the displacement vector, when the displacements are small. 
Now, when the body is elastic and only small deformations are contem¬ 
plated, one is justified in assuming that the set of functions characterizing 
the state of stress is related linearly to the set characterizing the deforma¬ 
tion. This assumption represents a far-reaching generalization of 
Hooke’s law. When the body is elastically isotropic, the linear relation¬ 
ship, just mentioned, turns out to contain only two elastic constants. 
On eliminating the functions characterizing the state of stress from 
Cauchy’s equations, one is led to a set of three dilTerential equations of the 
same structure as Navier's equations, but which contain two elastic con¬ 
stants instead of one. These important results were presented by 
Cauchy* to the Paris Academy in 1822. 

At a later date^ Cauchy used a special law of molecular interaction to 
generalize his results to the anisotropic media. The resulting stress- 
strain relations, for the most general type of anisotropy, turn out to con¬ 
tain 15 elastic constants, instead of 21, because of the restrictive condi¬ 
tions on the arrangement of particles imposed on his model by Cauchy. 
The controversy between the proponents of Cauchy’s “rariconstant 
theory” and the supporters of the “multiconstant theory” raged for 
many years. It abated only with the acceptance of George Green’s 
(1793-1841) revolutionary principle of conservation of elastic energy. 
Green proposed to deduce the fundamental equations of elasticity by 
following the pattern laid down by Lagrange in Mecanique analytique. 
To do this, he introduced the concept of strain energy and deduced,^ in 
1837, the basic equations of elasticity from the principle of virtual work. 
The number of elastic constants necessary to characterize the most 
general elastic medium (when the deformation is small) turns out to be 
21, because of the connection of the quadratic form representing the strain 
energy with stress-strain relations. The existence of Green’s energy 
function, when the body is in an isothermal state, has been argued by 
Lord Kelvin,^ and similar arguments have been advanced to establish its 
existence for the adiabatic state. 

The principle of the conservation of elastic energy has led to the 

‘ An abstract was published in Bulletin de la socUU philomathique, Paris (1823), and 
^(‘tails in three papers in the 1827 and 1828 volumes of tlie Exercises de math^matique. 

See two papers in the Exercises de matkiniatique, vol. 3 (l828a), p. 213, and vol. 3 

fl8286), p. 328. 

‘George Green, Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, vol. 7 (1839), 
or Mathematical Papers (1871), p. 215. 

William Thomson, Quarterly Journal of ^falh€lna^1c8, vol. 5 (1855). 
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formulation of the basic problems of elasticity as certain minimum 
principles.* 

The contributions of Navier, Cauchy, and Green were concerned not 
so much with the solution of specific types of boundary-value problems 
as with the formulation of foundations and general theories. In the 
domain of problems concerned with the torsion and flexure of cylinders 
monumental contributions have been made by Barr^ de Saint-Venant^ 
(1797-1886). 

Important developments in the kinematic theory of thin rods and in 
the study of the deflection of plates were initiated by G. Kirchhoff® 
(1824-1887). 

The developments during this century were concerned principally with 
the problems of the existence of solutions and the integration of several 
broad categories of the boundary-value problems. A definitive treat¬ 
ment of the fundamental problems in plane elasticity (primarily by the 
school of Russian mathematicians influenced by N. I. Muskhelishvili) 
was given and significant strides made in the theory of shells and in the 
construction of nonlinear theories of elasticity.^ 

* See Chap. 7 of this book. 

* These are treated in Chap. 4 of this book. Saint-Venant's work on torsion and 
bending of prisms is contained in two extensive memoirs published in M^moires de I* 
acadimie des sciences des savants Strangers, vol. 14 (1855), pp. 233-560, and in Journal 
de maihlmatiques de Liouville, ser. 2, vol. 1 (1856), pp. 89-189. Many original con¬ 
tributions, representing about one-third of the volume, are also contained in Saint- 
Venant's translation of A. Clebsch’s Theorie der Elasticit&t fester Korper (1862), 
which was published in 1883 under the title Theorie de I’dlasticit^ des corps solides. 

* G. Kirchhoff, Vorlesungen liber matematische Physik (1897). An account of the 
current state of thin rods is contained in a monograph by E. P. Popoff, Non-linear 
Static Problems of Thin Rods (1948) (in Russian). A survey of the recent work in the 
theory of plates is contained in a paper by G. Dzanelidze, Prikl. Mai. Mekh., Akad- 
emiya Nauk SSSR^ vol. 12 (1948), pp. 109-124, which was translated by the American 
Mathematical Society, Translation 6 (1950). 

* A synoptic account of the contribution of Russian mathematicians in the domain 
of two-dimensional problems was prepared by D. I. Sherman in the collection Mechanics 
in SSSR for Thirty Years (1950), pp. 192-225 (in Russian). See also Chap. 5 of this 
book. A critical summary of developments in nonlinear elasticity was published by 
C. A. Truesdell, Journal of Rational Mechanics^ vol. 1 (1952), pp. 125-300, vol. 2 
(1953), pp. 593-616; and a systematic account will be found in the English translation 
of the 1948 edition of V. V. Novozhilov’s Russian monograph entitled Foundations of 
Nonlinear Theory of Elasticity (1953). The theory of shells is still in the formative, 
patchy state characterized by conflicting approximations. A readable account of a 
fairly general theory of shells is contained on pp. 375-437 of Theoretical Elasticity, 
by A. E. Green and W. Zerna (1954). A comprehensive treatment of the shell theory 
is given in the Theory of Thin Elastic Shells, by A. L. Goldenveiser (1953) (in 
Russian). 


CHAPTER 1 


ANALYSIS OF STRAIN 


1. Deformation. The first two chapters of this book are not specifi¬ 
cally concerned with elastic media. In a great many problems the 
atomistic structure of matter can be disregarded and the body replaced 
by a continuous mathematical model whose geometrical points are 
identified with material points of the body. The study of such models 
is in the province of the mechanics of continuous media, which covers a 
vast range of problems in elasticity, hydrodynamics, aerodynamics, 
plasticity, and electrodynamics. 

When the relative position of points in a continuous body is altered, 
we say that the body is strained. The change in the relative position of 
points is a dejormaiion^ and the study of deformations is the province of 
the analysis of strain. 

Although all material bodies are to some extent deformable, it is useful 
to introduce an abstraction of a nondeformable, or rigid^ body. A rigid 
body is an ideal body such that the distance between every pair of its 
points remains invariant throughout the history of the body. The 
behavior of rigid bodies subjected to the action of forces is investigated 
in the mechanics of rigid bodies, where it is shown that the possible dis¬ 
placements in a rigid body consist of translations and rotations. Such 
displacements are termed rigid displacements, and although they are of 
minor concern in the analysis of strain, it is important to learn how to 
characterize them analytically. 

Let the body t, occupying in the undeformed state some region R, be 
referred to an orthogonal set of cartesian axes 0-X 1 X 2 X 3 (Fig. 1 ) fixed in 
space. The coordinates of typical point P of t in the unstrained state are 
(^ 1 , X 2 , rca). In the strained state the points of t will occupy some region 
R\ and we denote the coordinates of the same material point P by 
(x[, X 2 , X 3 ). We shall be concerned only with continuous deformations 
of R into R' and shall write the equations characterizing the deformation 
in the form, 

( 1 . 1 ) x'i = z'iixi, X 2 , X 3 ) = x'(x), (i = 1 , 2 , 3 ). 

We shall further suppose that Eqs. ( 1 . 1 ) have a single-valued inverse 

(1.2) Xi = Xi(x'i, xj, xi) = Xi(x'), (i = 1, 2, 3), 

5 
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SO that the transformation of points from R into R' is one-to-one. This 
restriction is based solely on our desire to deal with the single-valued 
displacements.^ To ensure the existence of the single-valued inverse, it 
would suffice to assume that the functions :rj(x) are of class in R and 
have a nonvanishing Jacobian in that region.^ We shall assume that 
this is so. 

Part of the transformation defined by Eqs. (1.1) may represent rigid 
body motions (that is, translations and rotations) of the body as a whole. 
This part of the deformation leaves unchanged the length of every vector 
joining a pair of points within the body and is of no interest in the analysis 
of strain. The remaining part of the transformation (1.1) will be called 
pure deformation. It will be important to learn how to distinguish 
between pure deformations and rigid body motions when the latter are 
present in the equation of transformation (1.1). To this end we shall 
consider first the simplest case of (1.1), that in which the functions 
appearing therein are linear functions of the coordinates .Ti, xa, .x'a. The 
Eqs. (1.1) in which the functions are linear define what is called an affine 
transformation. 

2. Affine Transformations. The properties of the general linear trans¬ 
formation of points, 

= Ofin + (1 + «ii)Xi -|- ai2X2 + Qfia.ta, 

X 2 = 0:20 + «2lXi + (I + Ct22)X2 + 

X3 = + « 3 i^i H“ OCA2X2 + (1 + oc-ifjXzy 

or, written more compactly,^ 

(2.1) x\ ~ ttio + (5,; + otij)Xjy {i, j = 1, 2, 3), 

‘ Although, at fust glance, the single-valued character of displacements appears to 
be demanded by the physics of the situation, it proves convenient to consider multi¬ 
valued displacements in several important physical problems. Multivalued displace¬ 
ments in two-dimensional elastostatic problems were first considered by A. Timpe, 
Zeitschrift filr Matkenialik nnd Physik, vol. 52 (1905), pp. 348-383, and, in a more 
general way, by V. Volterra, Annates de Vacate normale sup^rieure, vol. 24 (1907), pp. 
401-517. An account of Volterra’s “theory of dislocation,” concerned with the 
deformation of initially strained multiply connected regions, is given by A. E. H. IjOvc, 

A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of Elasticity (1927), pp. 221-228. A brief, 
but highly illuminating, account of multivalued displacements arising in thermo¬ 
elastic problems is contained in N. I. Muskhelishvili’s Some Basic Problems of the 
Mathematical Theory of Elasticity (1953), pp. 157-165. 

* See, for example, I. S. Sokolnikoff, Advanced Calculus (1939), p. 422. A function 
F{x\y Xit xa) is said to be of the class C™ in the region R if it is continuous and has 
continuous partial derivatives with respect to Xi, x?, and Xa up to and including those 
of order n. 

’ A repeated subscript indicates summation as the index that is repeated takes the 
values 1, 2, 3. Thus 

aifXf — ofiiXi “h C'liXi -j- arisXa. 

The symbol the Kronecker delta, is defined to h.ave the value one if i equals j. 
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where the coefficients a ,7 are constants, are well known. Since it is 
desirable to demand the existence of an inverse, Eqs. (2.1) must be solvable 
for the variables Xi, xz, Xz as functions of x[y x^, x'^. It follows that the 
determinant |5i; + aij\ of the coefficients of the unkno^Mis entering into 
the right-hand member of (2.1) must not vanish. It is obvious that the 
inverse transformation 


( 2 . 2 ) 


Xi — /3io “b (5i; 4- 0ij)x*j, (t, j — 1, 2, 3), 


is likewise linear. 

It is easy to see from (2.1) and (2.2) that an affine transformation 
carries planes into planes, and hence a rectilinear segment joining the 



points P®(a:;, a:§) and P(xi, x^, xz) is transformed into a rectilinear seg¬ 
ment joining the corresponding points xl', xl') and P'ix[y x'^, xj) 

(Fig. 1 ). This follows from the fact that the rectilinear segment P^P can 
be thought of as joining two points P^ and P on the intersection of two 
planes Si and S 2 ] under the transformation (2.1) points P^ and P go over 
into points P®' and P', which lie on the intersection of the planes S[ and 
52 , into which the planes Si and ^2 are carried by the transformation. 

We shall denote the unit base vectors, directed along the coordinate 
axes Xl, X 2 , and xs, by ei, 62 , and 63 , respectively. Thus, a vector A whose 
components along the coordinate axes are Ai, A 2 , Az can be written as 

A = eiAi + 62^2 + ©3^.3 = ©tA-i, (e = 1 , 2, 3). 

Since the vector A = e.A,- is uniquely determined once its components 
Ai {i = 1 , 2, 3) are prescribed, we can represent the vector A by the 
symbol A,. Under the transformation (2.1) the vector A, = Xi — x^ 
joining the points P®(x®) and P(x), is carried into another vector 



zero if i differs from j. The reason for writing the coefficients of xi, jj, and j, in tlie 
first, second, and third line.s as 1 + an, 1 + a-^, 1 4 aji will appear later. 
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In general, vectors Ai and ^ ■ differ in direction and magnitude. From 
(2.1), which we write in the form 

Xj ojjo ”i" Xi “1“ ocijXjj 

we have 

Ai = x\ — Xi' = (of,o + Xi + ocijXj) — (of,o + Xp + OijXf) 

= {Xi - .T?) + aij(Xj - x5) = *4.- + aijAj, 

or 

(2.3) 8 Ai ^ .4; - .4, - (ij = 1. 2, 3). 

It is clear from (2.3) that two vectors .4, and Bi whose components are 
equal transform into two vectors A'i and B'i whose components are again 
equal. Also two parallel vectors obviously transform into parallel 
vectors. Hence, two equal and similarly oriented rectilinear polygons 
located in different parts of the region R will be transformed into two 
equal and similarly oriented polygons in the transformed region R', 
Thus, the different parts of the body r, when the latter is subjected to the 
transformation (2.1), experience the same deformation independently of 
the position of the parts of the body. For this reason, the deformation 
characterized by (2.1) is called a homogeneous deformation. 

Consider the transformation (2.1), and let the variables x'i be subjected 
to another affine transformation, 

(2.4) = 7jto "b (5fc,- 7*»)xl. 

Recalling the definition of the Kronecker delta, we can write (2.4) as 

x'f = 7jto + x(. + ykix'i. 

Let A'f be the transform of the vector then 

A'k = x'f — xl" = ( 7*0 + Xfc + 7-tix;) — ( 7*0 + xl' + 7*.-xJ0 

= (x'k - xl') + 7*.(x; - X?') = A( + ykiA'i, 

or 

(2.5) 5A' = A'k' - A' = ykiA'i, (i, /c = 1, 2, 3). 

The product of the two successive affine transformations (2.1) and (2,4) 
is equivalent to the single transformation obtained by substituting in 
(2.4) the values of x'- in terms of xj from (2.1). Thus one has 

x'k' = 7*0 + (hi + ykdlocio + (hi + ciij)xj] 

= otko + 7fco + (hj + ockj + 7*j)x> 

+ otioyki + ocijykiXj. 

Now if the coefficients Oij and 7*7 are so small that one is justified in 
neglecting their products in comparison with the coefficients themselves, 
then 

x'k' = ajfeo + 7*0 + Xfc + (otki + ykj)xj* 
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The product transformation likewise carries the point (.rj, .rS, x§) to the 
point xX') where 

xj" = a-fco -h 7ito + xj -1- (a*j + 

The vector Ak = Xk — xl is thus transformed into the vector 




xX - xX' = (Xfc - xl) 4- {oiki + lk})(Xi - x?) 

Ak ■¥ (ttjtj + ykj)Ajf 


(2.6) 5^1* ^ AX - Ak = {ak, + ykj)Aj, (./, k = 1, 2, 3). 

Thus, if one neglects products of the a,; and 7 ,;, then the coefficients in 
the resultant transformation ( 2 . 6 ) are obtained by adding the correspond¬ 
ing coefficients a,, and 7,7 in the component transformations (2.3) and 
(2.5). In this event, it is said that the product transformation (2.6) is 
obtained by superposition of the original transformations. It is clear from 
the structure of the formulas ( 2 . 6 ) that the resultant transformation is 
independent of the order in which the transformations are performed. 
One of the chief sources of the difficulty that confronts one in the study 
of 6 nite as distinguished from infinitesimal deformations arises from the 
fact that the principle of superposition of effects and the independence 
of the order of transformations are no longer valid. 

A transformation of the type (2.1), in which the coefficients are so small 
that their products can be neglected in comparison with the linear terms, 
is called an infinitesimal affine transformation. 

3. Infinitesimal Afi 6 ne Deformations. In this section we shall be con¬ 
cerned with the problem of separating the infinitesimal affine transforma¬ 
tion defined by Eq. (2.3), 

(3.1) Ui ^ a; - A, = a. 7 A;, 

into two component transformations: one of these corresponds to a rigid 
body motion; the other, which we have termed pure deformation, will be 
investigated in detail in the next section. We seek first the conditions 
on the coefficients a ,7 if the deformation is to be one of rigid body motion 
(that is, one consisting of rotation and translation) alone. 

A rigid body motion is characterized by the fact that the length 

A = \A\ = 

of any vector A is unchanged by the transformation. If we replace the 
Ai in this formula by A, + 6 A. and denote the change in length A by 
5A, we get 

(3.2) A 6 A = A. 5Av 

plus terms of higher order in 5Ai, which are neglected, since we are con¬ 
cerned with the infinitesimal affine transformation. When the expres- 
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sions for 8 Ai given by (3.1) are inserted in (3.2), one finds that 

A 5A = aijAiAjy 

or when written out in full, 

A 5A = oi\iAl + a22A2 + + (ai2 + a2i)AiA2 

+ (o; 2 .i + 0 : 32 ) .4 2-4 3 + (a^i + oci^)AzAi. 

Since for a rigid body transformation 5.4 vanishes for all values of Ai, A 2 , 
Az, we must have 

an = &22 = cx-in = 0, 

ai2 + a2i = a23 “h a32 = + a^ = 0. 

Hence a necessary and sufficient condition that the infinitesimal trans¬ 
formation (3.1) represent a rigid body motion is 

(3.3) a.,= -a,v, {ij = 1,2,3). 

In this case, the set of quantities a ,7 is said to be skew-symmetric. When 
the coefficients a.y are skew-symmetric, the transformation ( 3 . 1 ) takes 
the form 

8 A\ — — ot2\A2 4“ ai3i43, 

5^2 “ a 2 i^i — a32-‘43, 

5/1 3 = —OL\zA\ -f- a 32 /l 2 

This transformation can be written as the vector product of the infini¬ 
tesimal rotation vector o> = 6 ^ 0)7 and the vector A, namely^ 


1 

ei 

62 

ez 

5A = w X A = 

COj 

0)2 

C03 , 


H 

1 

X2 — x 5 

X 3 — xl 


if we take 

( Wi = a32 = “-a23 = J^(a32 — a23)j 

0 J 2 = ai3 = —ttsi = /^(ai3 — a3i), 

= a2i = —ai2 — /^(a2i “ ai2). 

The equations representing the rigid body motion can be obtained by 
observing that A. = x; — xf and that 

8 Ai = A'i — Ai = (x- - x^O - (xi - X?) 

= (x- — Xi) — (xf' — xf) = dXi — 5x? 

or 

5xi = 5xJ + 8Ai = 5x? -f- (w X A),. 

* We recall that when a rigid body rotates with the angular velocity O, the linear 
velocity v is v = O X A and 5A = Q X A = <a X A, where <■> = ft 6^ is the inBni- 
tesimal angle of rotation. 
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Then the rigid body portion of the infinitesimal affine transformation (2.1) 
can be written as 

[ = bxl - 0}z(X2 - xl) + 032{Xz - xl), 

(3.5) I bx2 = 6x1 + ‘^ 3 ( 2:1 - X^^) - Wi(x3 - X§), 

i 5.r3 = 6 x1 “ ^ 2(^1 — .T?) + W](x2 — ^ 2 )- 

The quantities = x?' - x? arc the components of the displacement 
vector representing the translation of the point /'"(x®) (see Fig. 1), while 
the remaining terms of (3.5) represent rotation about the point P^. 

At the beginning of this section, we proposed the |)roblem of separating 
the infinitesimal affine transformation 6 A, = 0 £,>A> into two component 
transformations, one of which is to represent rigid body motion alone; we 
have seen that this rigid body motion corresponds to a transformation in 
which the coefficients are skew-symmetric; that is, a ,7 = —ocji. Now any 
set of quantities may be decomposed into a symmetric and a skew- 
symmetric set in one, and only one, way.' We can thus write 

(Xij = + “>*) “ «>i)- 

Then Eq. (3.1) can be written as 

6 / 1 , = a.j-d; == [5-2 («0 d" “>') d" 

or 

(3.6) 6.4, = CijAj + oJijAj, 
where 

Cij = eji = yz(ocij -b a>i), 
w.> = — Wji ^ Hiotij — aji). 

The skew-symmetric coefficients 01,7 correspond to a rigid body motion, 
and from (3.4) it can be seen that they are connected with the components 
of rotation, wi, W 2 , ws, by the relations 

W32 = Wi, Wi 3 = 0)2, 0)21 = 0)3. 

It is clear from Eqs. (3.6) for the transformation of the components of a 
vector that an infinitesimal affine transformation of the vector A,- can be 
decomposed into transformation 5A, = onjAj, representing rigid body 
motion, and into transformation 

(3.7) 5A, = ^ijAjj 

9 

representing pure deformation. 

The symmetric coefficients ea are called components of the strain tensor, 
and they characterize pure deformation. We shall investigate the 
properties of the strain tensor in the next section. 

‘ See Prob. 1 at the end of this chapter. 
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4. A Geometrical Interpretation of the Components of Strain. The 

geometrical significance of the components of strain c.y entering into (3.7) 
can be readily determined by inserting the expressions (3.7) in the formula 
(3.2), which then takes the form A 8A = A,- 8Ai = e.yA.Ay, or 



If initially the vector A is parallel to the .ri-axis, so that A = Ai and 
A2 = A.1 = 0, then it follows from (4.1) that 



Thus, the component en of the strain tensor represents the extension, or 
change in length per unit length, of a vector originally parallel to the xi-axis. 



Fig. 2 


Hence, if all components of the strain tensor with the exception of Cn 
vanish, then all unit vectors parallel to the xi-axis will be extended by an 
amount Cu if this strain component is positive and contracted by the same 
amount if eu is negative. In this event, one has a homogeneous deforma¬ 
tion of material in the direction of the Xi-axis. A cube of material whose 
edges before deformation are I units long will become a rectangular 
parallelepiped whose dimensions in the Xi-direction are Z(1 -f- en) units 
and whose dimensions in the directions of the and xz-axes are unaltered. 
A similar significance can be ascribed to the components 622 and 633. 

In order to interpret geometrically such strain components as €23, con¬ 
sider two vectors A = 62^2 and B = 63^3 (Fig. 2), initially directed along 
the Xr- and xa-axes respectively. Upon deformation, these vectors become 

A' = Cl + 62(^2 + 5A2) “f" 63 5A3, 

B = Cl SBi 02 8B2 + 63(^3 ^Bz). 

We denote the angle between A' and B' by $ and consider the change 
a«3 = {ir/2) — 0 in the right angle between A and B. From the definition 
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of the scalar product of A' and B', we have 

A 'cos 0 ^ ■ B = 5 i 4 1 5 B\ -I- (Aj H" 5^42) 6^2 {B^ -f- SB^j) 6Az 

— Ai 6^2 4 ” Bz 5A3, 

if we neglect the products of the changes in the components of the vectors 
A and B. To the same approximation, we have 



cos 0 = 


A' ■ B' 
A'B' 


A 2 bBi + B:i 6.4 3 


V(&A,y + (.I 0 + 5.4+ '(«.43)- VlsB.y + + VfB,y 

(A 2 6 B 2 4“ 6A3)(i42 4" 2)”*(/^3 4~ dBi)~^ 

A2 6^2 4 “ Bz 6A3 6B2 , 5A3 


A.B 


B 


4 - 


Since all increments in the components of A and B have been neglected 
except 6A3 and 51 ^ 2 , the deformation can be represented as shown in Fig. 
3 . If we remember that 



or 


ffsa — 2 e 23 ' 

Hence a positive value of 2^23 represents a decrease in the right angle 
between the vectors A and B, which were initially directed along the posi¬ 
tive X2- and xa-axes. 

Again, from ( 4 . 4 ) and Fig. 3 we see that 

IFOP' = tan PUB' = 

A 2 

IROR' = tan ROR' = = e,,. 

L>z 

Since the angles POP' and ROR' are equal, it follows that, by rotating the 
parallelogram R'OP'Q' through an angle 623 about the origin, one can 
obtain the configuration shown in Fig. 4 . Obviously it represents a slide 
or a shear of the elements parallel to the :ri.T2-plane, where the amount of 
slide is proportional to the distance Xz of the element from the xiX2-plane. 
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A similar interpretation ran obviously be made in regard to the com¬ 
ponents ei 2 and csi. 

It is clear that the areas of the rectangle and the parallelogram in Fig. 4 
are equal. Likewise an element of volume originally cubical is deformed 
into a parallelepiped, and the volumes of the cube and parallelepiped are 

equal if one disregards the products of the 
changes in the linear elements. Such de¬ 
formation is called pure shear. 

The characterization of strain presented 
in Secs. 3 and 4 is essentially due to Cauchy. 
It should be noted that the strain compo¬ 
nents eij refer to the chosen set of coordinate 
axes; if the axes are changed, the will, in 
general, assume different values. 

6. Strain Quadric of Cauchy. With each 
point P^{x^) of a continuous medium, we shall associate a quadric surface, 
the quadric of deformation, which enables one to determine the elongation 
of any vector 

A = e.(.T,- - X?) 

that runs from the point P^{x^) to some point P{x), 

Now if a local system of axes x, is introduced, with origin at the initial 
point P®(x®) of the vector A and with axes parallel to the space-fixed axes, 
then formula (4.1) characterizing the extension e = hA/A of A can be 
written as 

(5.1) e/1^ = CijXiXj. 

We consider the quadratic function 

(5.2) 2(?(x,, X 2 , xf) = CijXiXj 

and constrain the end point P{x) of the vector A, as yet unspecified, to 
lie on the quadric surface 

(5.3) 2G{xi, X 2 , x^) = ±k\ 

where k is any real constant and the sign is chosen so as to make the sur¬ 
face real. Comparison of (5.3) with (5.1) leads to the relation 

(5.4) " ± ^2’ 

and the strain quadric takes the form 

(5.5) eijXiXj = ±A:^ 

From (5.4) we see that the extension of any line through F°(x®) is inversely 
proportional to the square of the radius vector that runs along the line from the 
point (x°), at which the strain is being studied^ to a point (x) on the quadric 
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surface. Accordingly, the maximum and minimum elongations will be in 
the directions of the axes of the quadric (5.5). 

We refer the qvadric surface of deformation (5.5) to a new coordinate 
system x[, X 2 , X 3 , obtained from the old by a rotation of axes. Let the 
directions of the new coordinate axes x' be specified relative to the old 
sj^stem X, by the table of direction cosines 



! 

X 2 

X 3 

/ 

In 

In 

In 

/ 

^2 

hi 

h^ 

h^ 

1 

/ 

3-3 

hi 

hi 

, lu 


in which is the cosine of the angle between the x(- and the Xj-axes. The 
old and the new coordinates are related by the equations 

Xi = lnx[ + /21X2 + /31X3, 

X2 = ^12X1 -f /22X2 + ^32X3, 

Xg = Zigxj -}- / 23 X 2 + ^ 33 X 3 , 

or, more compactly, 

(5.6) X, = /aiX^ 

It is readily shown that the inverse transformation is of the form^ 

X,' “ ItaXa. 

The well-known orthogonality relations between the direction cosines can 
be written in the form 



/ I 





U 


When the quadric surface (5.5) is referred to the xj coordinate system, 
a new set of strains e,-, is determined and (5.5) is replaced by the new 
equation of the surface, namely, 


e'jx[xj = ±k^. 

The right-hand member of (5.5), however, has a geometrical meaning 
that is independent of the choice of coordinate system {±k^ = eA^); 
consequently 

(5.8) CiiXiXj = e^x'xj. 


In other words, the quadratic form CijXiXj is invariant with respect to an 
orthogonal transformation of coordinates. 

Equations (5.6) and (5.8) together yield 




* See Prob. 5 at the end of thifi rl»:\ptcr. 
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and since the .r^ are arbitrar}^ 

Similarly it can be shown that 


( 5 - 10 ) = Uii,e[i. 

A set of ([uantities e.y transforming according to the law (5.9) is said to 
represent a cartesian tensor of rank 2. We shall meet several such tensors 
in the subsequent discussion. 

Differentiating 2G{xi, Xe, x.i) = c,>x,xy and noting from (3.7) that for a 
pure deformation 6 Ai = e,jAj = c.>xy, we find that 


(5.11) 


dXi 


= eijXj = bAi. 


dG 



direction ratios of the normal v to the quadric surface (5.5) 

at the point (x,), and it follows that the vec¬ 
tor 6A is directed along the normal to the 
plane tangent to the surface e,>T,X; = ±k“ 
(see Fig. 5). This property of the strain 
quadric will prove useful in the next section, 
where we discuss the principal axes of the 
quadric surface and their significance for the 
deformation. 

6. Principal Strains. Invariants. We seek now the direction ratios of 
the lines through (x°) whose orientation is left unchanged by the deforma¬ 
tion 8 Ai = eijAj. If the direction of the vector A is not altered by the 
strain, then bA and A are parallel and their components are proportional.' 
Therefore 

5 . 4 , = eAi, 


Fig. 5 


It should be noted that e 



is the extension of each component of A 


and is thus the extension of A itself, or e = bA/A, Equation (5.1) then 
shows that the extension e is given by the expression e = djXiXj/A^. We 
return now to 5A,- = from which it is seen that 


( 6 . 1 ) 


CijAj — bAi — cbijAj 



( 6 . 2 ) (e,y — e$ij)Aj- = 0 . 

This set (6.2) of three homogeneous equations in the unknowns Aj 
possesses a nonvanishing solution if, and only if, the determinant of the 

^ In other words, the directions we seek are those of the axes of the quadric (5.5); 
that is, we seek the directions yielding the extreme values of the elongations e. 
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coefficients of the *4, is equal to zero; that is, 

(6.3) \eij - c 6 .>| = 0, 
or 

e\i — e Ci 2 Ci 3 

621 622 “ 6 623 = 0 . 

631 632 633 — 6 

We prove next that the three roots 61 , 62 , 63 of this cubic equation in the 
elongation e are all real. 

Let the three directions determined b}' the three numbers 6 > be given 
by the vectors^ A. In this notation, formula (ti.l) becomes, for any root 

6 = 61, 

1 1 

eiAj = ejkAk. 

2 

We multiply both sides by Aj and sum over j, getting 

1212 

(6.4) eiAjAj = CjkAkAj. 

2 2 

Similarly, from 62 ^, = ejkAk we have 

12 12 12 12 

(6.5) e2AjAj = CjkAjAk = ekjAkAj = CjkAkAj, 

where; and k have been interchanged and the symmetry of exploited. 
Comparsion of (6.4) and (6.5) shows that 

(6.6) (e, - 62 )Ayl; = 0. 

Now if we assume tentatively that (6.3) has complex roots, then these 
can be written 

Cl = El + iE^, Ci — El — iEz, 63, 

where Ei, E 2 , 63 are real. If 62 = Ei — iE^, is substituted for e in (6.2). 

2 

It will be found that the resulting solutions Aj = aj — ihj are the complex 

1 

conjugates of Aj ^ a, -\- ibj, where the latter are obtained by putting 
6 = Cl — El + iE 2 . Therefore 

AjAj = (ay + ihj){aj - ibj) 

= aJ + a^ + a| + + 55 ^ 0 . 

Hence it follows from ( 6 . 6 ) that ci — 62 = 2 iE2 = 0 , or Ej = 0 , and the 
roots Ci are all real. 

^ The index j over A indicates not the jth component but rather the jth vector and its 
dependence upon the root c, of the determinantal equation (6.3). 
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From ( 6 . 6 ) it follows that, if the roots ei and €2 are distinct, then 

12 12 

AiAi = A • A = 0, 

* 

% 

so that the corresponding directions are orthogonal. These directions A 

are called the 'principal directions of strain, and the strains c*, Avhich are 

% 

X 

the extensions of the vectors A in the principal directions, are termed the 
principal strains. 

We have seen that at any point (.r®) there are three mutually perpen- 

% 

dicular directions A (assuming, for the moment, that the e,- are distinct) 

that are left unaltered by the deformation; consequently the vectors 

* < • . 

\ \ \ X 

A, the deformed vectors A + 5A, and 8 A are collinear. But (5.11) shows 

that 5A is always normal to the quadric surface (5.5), and therefore the 

principal directions of strain are also normal to the surface and must be 

the three principal axes of the quadric CijXiXj — eA'^. If some of the 

principal strains e, are equal, then the associated directions become 

indeterminate but one can always select three directions that are mutually 

orthogonal. If the quadric surface is a surface of revolution, then one 

1 

direction A, say, will be directed along the axis of revolution and any two 

1 

mutually perpendicular vectors lying in the plane normal to A may be 
taken as the other two principal axes. If Ci = C 2 = Cs, the quadric is a 
sphere and any three orthogonal lines may be chosen as the principal axes. 

We recall that Ci, 62 , €3 are the extensions of vectors along the principal 
axes, while cn, ^ 22 , C 33 are the extensions of vectors along the coordinate 
axes. If the coordinate axes Xi are taken along the principal axes of the 
quadric, then the shear strains ei 2 , C 23 , disappear from the equation of 
the quadric surface and the latter takes the form 

cixf 4 - €2X2 + = ±k^. 

The cubic equation (6.3) can be written in the form 

(6.7) \eij — e8ij\ = — -b — d2e + = 0, 

where t?i, t> 2 , t ?3 are the sums of the products of the roots taken one, two, 
and three at a time: 

| * 9 i = Cl + ^2 + C3 = 
t ?2 = C2C3 + CsCl + C1C2, 

7?3 = 616263 . 

By expanding the determinant (6.7), we see that these expressions can 
also be written as 
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(6.9) 


1? = eil + €22 + ^33, 


*92 — C22C33 ^ 33^11 

+ C11C22 

— e 

.2 _ 

31 

. 

C12 


C22 

C23 1 

■ 

Cii C31 

1 

] 1 

1 

Cii 

Cl 2 

— 


1 

+ i 

1 


+ 

1 



^23 

C33 ' 

1 

C31 C33 


! C12 

C22 

*93 = C11C22C33 + 2 ci 

2C23C31 ” 

e-iiC 

.2 _ 

23 

C22C; 

1 

1 

1 Cii 

1 

ei 2 

C'M 

1 





ei 2 

€22 

C23 

1 

• 





en 

C23 

e-n 






2 

23 


The expressions for 62 and t ?3 can be written compactly by introducing 
the generalized Kronecker delta, which we now define. If the sub¬ 
scripts p, r, . . . are distinct and if the superscripts . . . are the 

same set of numbers as the subscripts, then the value of . is defined to 
be "hi or — 1 according as the subscripts and superscripts differ by an even 
or an odd permutation; the value is zero in all other cases. We can now 
rewrite the formulas (0.9) in the form 


( 6 . 10 ) 


d = €ii, 

I 

t?3 — ^ 


{i= 1,2, 3), 

(i,j, P,U = 1-2, 3), 

(f, 1- 2, 3) 


Since the principal strains, that is, the roots Ci, C 2 , C 3 of (0.7), have a 
geometrical meaning that is independent of the choice of cooidinate 
system, it is clear that i 9 , * 92 , s-i^d *?3 Rre invariant with respect to an 
orthogonal transformation of coordinates. [Note that this invariance 
could have been used to derive expressions ( 6 , 8 ) from (6.9).] 

The quantity *9 has a simple geometrical meaning. Consider as a 
Volume element a rectangular parallelepiped whose edges are parallel to 
the principal directions of strain, and let the lengths of these edges be li, 
^ 2 , h. Upon deformation, this element becomes again a rectangular 
parallelepiped but with edges of lengths /i(l + Ci), ^ 2(1 ^ 2 ), ^ 3(1 + C 3 ). 

Hence the change 6U in the volume V of the element is 

dV = hhhi^ + ei)(l + e2)(l + ^ 3 ) - hhh 

— hhhiei + €2 + ^ 3 ) 
plus terms of higher order in Ci. Thus 


ei 


+ C 2 "h ^3 " 


bV 


and the first strain invariant *9 represents Hie expansion of a unit volume 
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due to strain produced in the medium. For this reason ^ is called the 
cubical dilatation or simply the dilatation. 


PROBLEMS 


1. Determine the principal directions by finding the extremal values of 


e 


egiiXi 

A* 


Note that the Xi/A = vi are the direction cosines so that e = egviVj. Maximize this 
subject to the constraining condition viVi = 1. 

2. Refer the quadric of deformation to a set of principal axes, and discuss the nature 
of deformation when the quadric is an ellipsoid and when it is a hyperboloid. Draw 
appropriate figures and note that if ej > 0, > 0, < 0, then, depending on the 

direction of the vector A from the origin of the quadric, one must consider the surfaces 
e\x\ 4 “ €2X2 — \cz\x\ = ±k‘^. 

7 . General Infinitesimal Deformation. In the preceding sections, we 
have discussed the infinitesimal affine transformation ( 3 . 7 ), which carries 
the vector Ai into the vector A\ = Ai + bAg where 


(7.1) 



( _l 

V 2 ^ 

{eg + 03ij)Aj] 




the eg and ojg were constants and so small that their products could be 
neglected in comparison with their first powers. Now we consider the 
general functional transformation and its relation to the affine deformation. 

Consider an arbitrary material point P^(.t 5 , ^2j ^3) ^ continuous 

medium, and let the same material point assume after deformation the 
position P°'{xl\ x?', xf) (see Fig. 1 ). We denote the small displacement 
of the point by 

Ui{x\, x§) = X?' - X?. 

The quantities Wi, W2, W3 are called the components of displacement. It is 
clear from physical considerations that it is desirable to demand that the 
functions w, be single-valued and continuous throughout the region 
occupied by the body. For reasons that will become apparent in Sec. 10 , 
it will be assumed that the functions Mi(xi, X2, X3) are of class (that 
is, the Ui together with their first, second, and third derivatives are 

continuous). 

The character of the deformation in the neighborhood of the point 
can be determined by analyzing the change in the vector A joining the 
point P®(x5, x\, x5) with an arbitrary neighboring point P(xi, X2, X3) of the 
undeformed medium. If P'(xJ, Xj, X3) is the deformed position of P, then 
the displacement Ui at the point P is 

tiiCxi, X2, xa) = Ui{x\ Au x\ A- A2, A + A “ ^ 
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The deformed vector A' has components A[ = x'^ - jJ', and for the com¬ 
ponents of 6A = A' — A we have 



= (x; - af) - (x, - xf) 

= i^i - ^i) - (x?' - X?) 

= w.Cr? + -4., x‘^ -h /U, x3 -h * 43 ) 





plus the 

X 2 + .4 2 , 


remainder in the Taylor’s expansion of the function ?/,(x5 -|- Ai, 
xj -f .4 3 ). Tile subscript zero indicates that the derivative is 


to be evaluated at the point The derivative 
introducing the symbol u,j so that 


dUj 

dXj 


will be written 




and the subscript can be dropped without confusion, since we shall deal 
only with vectors at P^. If the region in the vicinity of P'^ is chosen 
sufficiently small, that is, if .4 is sufficiently small, then one has the 
formulas analogous to (7.1), 



Comparison of formulas (7.3) and (7.1) shows that the transformation 
of the neighborhood of the point P® is affine and that 


cm = w,.;. 

Now if we assume further that the displacements w,, us well as their par¬ 
tial derivatives, arc so small that their products can be neglected then 
(7.3) defines an infinitesimal affine transformation of the neighborhood 
of the point in question. Hence the considerations of the earlier sections 
are immediately applicable; the transformation (7.3) can be decomposed 
into pure deformation and rigid body motion, 


(7.4) 


where 

(7.5) 


oAi UijAj \ 2 2 I 

= (c.j H- 


= M(Wr> + Wj..), W,> = 3^(w,,y - My.i). 


It follows from (3.5) that if is a small displacement at P(x), then 


til = Qi “}“ CO2X3 — W3X2, 
Ui = Gi W3X1 — 0)1X3, 
11-A — fl3 T 0 ) 1 X 2 ~ 0 ) 2 X 1 , 
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where o), is the infinitesimal rotation vector about (0, 0, 0) and the Ci are 
constants representing a translation. It is clear that the transformation 
defined by (7.5) is in general no longer homogeneous, inasmuch as both 
the strain components and the components of rotation covy are functions 
of the coordinates of the medium. The dilatation 

t? = Cn + €22 + €33 

_ dui du2 . dlls _ 

dxi dx2 dxs 

or the divergence of the displacement vector Ui will likewise differ, in 
general, from point to point of the body.* 

In order to indicate the advantages of notation adopted here over the 
customary one in use by writers of technical treatises on elasticity and 
hydrodynamics, we rewrite (7.5) by setting 


^2 ^3 2 , Cn — Cxxy etc., 

and denote the components of the displacement vector (wi, W 2 , u^) by 
(w, v, w). The components of the strain tensor become: 



_ I /die 
" 2 






_ 1 
2 \dx 



^ Some of the important relations of vector anab'sis will now be written in tensor 
notation. In cartesian coordinates the divergence, gradient, and Laplacian operators 
can be written as follows: 


div A = V • A 



grad ^ = Vv? = — = ifi.if 



VV == div (Vip) 


d^<p d^(p d^ip 

dx\ dx\ dx\ 


dXi dXi 



The Green-Gauss Theorem, namely, 


takes the form 


j div kdr ^ J A • vd<r, 

j Ai,i di- = ^ AiVi dtr. 


where dtr is an element of area, dr is an element of volume, and v is the exterior normal 

to the surface <r. If we set A,- = = v>.». then there results the identity 

dX\ 



or 
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SO that the dilatation t? is 

Q , , du . dv , dw 

^ - ^2x + Cyj, + e,, - ~ —h ^ 

dx dy dz 

The components of rotation w.j read: 




While the unabridged notation, just explained, has some advantages 
in the discussion of specific problems, the compactness of the tensor nota¬ 
tion and the economy of thought to which it leads in general develop¬ 
ments are unquestionable. 

8 . Examples of Strain. Several important examples of strain will be 
considered next, and since there are no great advantages in using tensor 
notation in specific problems, we make use of the unabridged notation 
explained in the closing paragraphs of the preceding section. 

a. Uniform Dilatation. If the strain (piadric is a sphere, then any 
three orthogonal lines through the point may be used as the principal 
axes. In this case, the strain quadric has the equation 

(8.1) -f- = ±A:^ 

where = Cyy = ^ e and e^y = Cy, = c« = 0. The linear extension 

(or contraction) in any direction is the same and is equal to one-third of 
the dilatation, since 



^ ^zx I I 3c* 

h. Simple Extension. Consider a simple extension of magnitude e in 
the direction of the j'-axis, whose direction cosines relative to the system 
of axes X, y, z are (Zu, In). Referred to the x', y', z' coordinate system, 
the strain quadric has the equation ex'^ = k^. By use of the transforma¬ 
tion equations (5.10), we obtain in the x, y, 2 -system 



ClX CZji, 6yy ^Z*|2, ^^13) 

^zu = cZnZi2, €ye = elnln, ^zz = cZnZu. 


Thus, a simple extension in the direction (Zn, In, In) may be specified in 

^oy x, y^ z coordinate system by means of the six strain components given 

( 8 . 2 ). 

c. Shearing jSZram. Let the equation of the strain quadric when 
referred to the x', y', e'-systcm of coordinates be given by 

(^* 8 ) 2sx'y' = ±k‘^, 


80 that the only strain component is a shearing strain of magnitude s along 
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the directions of the x'- and ?y'-axes. This is the equation of a hyperbolic 
cylinder asymptotic to the x'z'~ and (!/^2'-planes. The equation of the 
quadric ( 8 . 3 ) assumes the form 

sx^ — — j_^,2 

when the axes are rotated through an angle of 45 ° about the 2'-axis. A 
comparison of this equation with the general eciuation of the strain 
quadric when the latter is referred to the principal axes of strain, 

shows that we must have = 0 , = s. Thus equal extension 

and contraction of two orthogonal linear elements is e(|uivalent to a 
shearing strain of equal magnitude, which is associated with directions 
bisecting the angles between the elements. 

d. Plane Strain. Suppose that the principal extension in the direction 
of the 2:'-axis is zero. Then for the .r, //, 2-system (assuming the directions 
of the z - and 2-axes to he the same), the strain quadric has the form 

+ €y„}j- 2e,y.riy = +A:^, 

corresponding to 

in the x\ y', z'-system, 

^x'x‘ 3^*^d Cy-y- being principal extensions. In the case of simple extension 
(see part 6), the quadric consists of two parallel planes; in the case of 
shearing strain (see part c), it consists of a rectangular hyperbolic cylinder. 
If the quadric is a circular cylinder, the state of strain is such that there 
is equal extension (or contraction) in all directions perpendicular to that 
of the 2'-axis. 

In the case of plane strain, the relative displacements u and v are func¬ 
tions of X and y alone, and ic is a constant. 


PROBLEMS 

1. Verify the invariance of the function.s i?, t? 2 , and [see Eqs. (6.10)] of the strains 
in the case of simple extension. 

2. Find the dilatation and the principal strains, and describe the strain quadric for 
the case of simple extension. 

3. Show that the examples of strain given in this section can be described by the 
following displacement components: 

o. Uniform dilatation, u == ex, v = ey, w = ez. 

b. Simple extension, u' = ex\ v' = w' — 0. 

c. Shearing strain, u' ~ 2sy', v' = w' = 0. 

d. Plane strain, u = u(xt y), v = v(x, y), w = 0. 

4. Show that in the examples of strain given in this section the rotation components 
are given by: 

fl. Uniform dilatation, ciizt/ * wy* ~ “ 0. 

6. Simple extension, w^y = a>y, = = 0. 
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c. Shearing strain, = 5, = 0. 

d. Plane strain, = i « 0. 

9. Notation. The values of the shear components e^y, e„, e^t of the 
strain tensor defined in (7.5), differ from the quantities e„, Cyt used 
by Love,^ who writes 



dw dv 




dv dll 
dx dy 


The factor ^ was inserted in the formulas (7.5) in order that the set of 
quantities may transform according to the tensor laws. 

Trefftz^ writes for the components of his strain tensor 



dw , dv 

7i/e = ^ + -:rf 

dy dz 


while Timoshenko^ uses 





du 

dij 




dw 

dz 


for the components of normal strain and agrees in notation with Trefftz 
for the components of shearing strain. 


REFERENCES FOR COLLATERAL READING 


A. E. H. Love: A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of Elasticity, Cambridge 
University Press, London, Secs. 1-14, pp. 32-46. 

It- V. Southwell: Theory of Elasticity for Engineers and Physicists, Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, New York, Secs. 292-307, pp. 285-297. 

A. G. Webster' Dynamics of Particles and Rigid Bodies, Verlag von Julius Springer, 
Berlin, Sec. 169. 


10. Equations of Compatibility. The defining formulas for the strain 
components namely 


( 10 . 1 ) 


+ w 




= 2eo-, 


will be looked upon in this section as a system of partial differential equa¬ 
tions for the determination of the displacements w, when the strain com¬ 
ponents Cij are prescribed functions of the coordinates. We shall discuss 
first a necessary condition for the uniqueness of the solutions w,- of Eqs. 
(10,1). Thereupon we shall raise the question; 

^ A. E. H. Love, A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of Elasticity. 

* E. Trefftz, Handbuch der Physik, vol. 6, Mcchanik der elastischen Korper, 

* S. Timoshenko and J. N. Goodier, Theory of Elasticity. 
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What restrictions must be placed on the given functions c,v(xi, xj, X 3 ) 
to ensure the existence of single-valued continuous solutions WiCti, 
xz, .T 3 ) of Eqs, (10.1)? 

It is clear first of all that specification of the does not determine the 
displacements //, unif|uely, for the strain components characterize the pure 
deformation of the medium in the neighborhood of the point (x), while 
the functions Ui may involve rigid body motions which do not affect thee,>. 
In fact, if one obtains some solution 

(10.2) Hi = 7 /,(Xl, XZy X3) 

of the system ( 10 . 1 ), and if /*''(.r}, xj) is an arbitrary point of the body, 
then the addition to the right-hand member of ( 10 . 2 ) of the terms* 

(10.3) Uj = wj -b - xl), 

representing the motion of the body as a whole, will not affect the values 
of the prescribed components of strain entering into (10.1). It thus 
becomes clear that the solution of the system ( 10 , 1 ) cannot be unique 
unless one specifies the components of displacement u^l and the compo¬ 
nents of rotation w?,- of some point of the medium, and we shall suppose 
in the following discussion that this has been done. 

Inasmuch as there are six conditions imposed on the three functions 
Ui by Eqs. (10.1), one cannot expect in general that the system (10.1) will 
possess a solution for an arbitrary choice of the functions c,>. We seek the 
further conditions that must be imposed on the functions e .7 if the system 
of Eqs. (10.1) is to possess a solution for the triplet of functions ?/,. 

The fact that the strain components c.y cannot be prescribed arbitrarily 
can be seen from the following rough geometrical considerations: Imagine 
that a body r is subdivided into small volume elements, which in the 
interior of r may be assumed to have the form of cubes. The strain com¬ 
ponents e,j- are given on the faces of each cube, and the displacements Ui 
of those faces are to be calculated. If each individual cube is subjected 
to a deformation so that it becomes a parallelepiped, then it may happen 
that it is impossible to arrange the parallelepipeds to form a continuous 
distorted body t\ The points that were coincident on the interfaces of 
the cubes may no longer coincide on the interfaces of the parallelepipeds. 
In fact, there may even be gaps between the pairs of initially coincident 
points. The requirements of continuity and single-valuedness imposed 
on the components of displacement place some restrictions on the choice 
of the strain components e.y if the differential equations ( 10 . 1 ) are to 
possess solutions. 

Let xl, x§) be some point of a simply connected region^ r, at 

^ Cf. formulas (3.5). 

* A region of space is said to be simply connected if every closed curve drawn in the 
region can be shrunk to a point, by continuous deformation, without passing out of the 
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which the displacements .r?,, x§) and the components of rotation 

a)fj(x5, ^ 2 j ^ 3 ) known. We determine the displacements uj at any other 
point P'(x[, Xj, X 3 ) in terms of the known functions* c,j by means of a line 
integral over a simple^ continuous curve C joining the points P® and P': 

Ui(x\, x[, xi) = !i5 + (luj = Uj., rlx, 

="? + //. + /,! "x- 

where the last step comes from the definition (7.5). .\n integration by 

parts yields 



Xk)oijk,i dxt, 


and hence 

(10.4) uj{x[, X 2 , X 3 ) = u] + (x[. 



We express the derivatives of the components of rotation w;*,/ in terms of 
the known functions e,j by using the definitions (7.5) and writing 


WjAr.i - 


d I , . 


dxi 2 


= ^ (.^j.kl “ Uk.jl) + 2 


where the continuity of the mixed derivatives has been used. It follows 
from the preceding equation that 

(10.5) o}jk,i = eij,k — 

When (10.5) is inserted in (10.4), it is seen that the determination of the 
displacements w, at any point (x) has now been reduced to a quadrature, 

(10.6) uj{x[, x' 2 , x'^) = mJ + (x't - xl)u% + Ujidxi, 
where the integrand 

(10-7) Uji = Cji + {x'k — Xk){eij,k — ekt.j) 

is a known function. 

Inasmuch as the displacements w. must be independent of the path of 
integration, the integrands Uji dxi must be exact differentials. Hence, 
applying a necessary and sufficient condition that the integrands in 


boundaries of the region. Thus the region between two concentric spheres is simply 
connected, but the interior of an anchor ring (torus) is not. 

* The functions ea are assumed to be of class C* (see Sec. 7). 

* We use the terra simple curve in the sense of rectifiable curve. 
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(10.6) be exact differentials, namely 

Uju — Uji,i = 0, 

we have 

(10.8) eji,i — dkiicij^k — Cicij) — Cjii + 6t,(e/y,t — ekij) 

"h ~~ — (’kijl — + e/ci,ji) = 0. 

The first line of (10.8) vanishes identically, and since this e(iuation must 
be true for an arbitrary choice of x[ - Xk, it follows that 

+ ekuj — Cikji — eji,ik = 0. 

rhe system (10.9) consists of 3*^ = 81 equations, but some of these are 
identically satisfied, and some are repetitions because of the symmetry in 
indices ij and kl, A little reflection will show that only 6 of the 81 equa¬ 
tions (10.9) are essential, and when these are written out in unabridged 
notation, one has 


( 10 . 10 ) 


= A( — ^ ^ I 

dy dz dx \ dx dy dz / 

= A ^ 1 ^ I 
dz dx dy\ dy dz dx / 

^ / _ d^ d^ de^\ 

dx dy dz\ dz dx dy / 

2 I 

dx dy dy^ dx^ ' 

dy dz dz^ dy^ ^ 

2 , d^ej;x 

dz dx dx^ dz^ 


The six equations (10.10) ensuring the continuity of displacements are 
known as the equations of compatibility and were obtained by Saint- 
Venant in 1860, in a way different from that outlined above. ^ 

One can verify by direct substitution that the displacements given by 
(10.6) actually satisfy the differential equations (10.1). We have already 
seen that the displacements specified by (10.3) contribute nothing to the 
strain components Equation (10.6) shows that, conversely, if the 
vanish identically, then the resulting solutions are given by Eqs. (10.3), 
and these obviously represent a rigid body motion. 

^ The essential features of the method of derivation of the compatibility equations 
given above are due to E. Cesaro, Rendiconto delV accademia delle scienze fisiche e 
matematiche {Socieid reale di Napoli) (1906). See also a memoir by V. Volterra, 
“L^Equilibre des corps ^lastiques,” Annales de Vicole normale supirieure, vol. 24 
(1907). The necessity of conditions (10.10) can be proved easily. See Prob. 6 at 
the end of this chapter. 
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If the region of integration r is multiply connected, then the functions 
Ui may turn out to be multiple-valued. As is well known, a multiply 
connected region may be reduced to a simply connected one, provided 
suitable barriers or crosscuts are introduced. In this case, the displace¬ 
ments iLi will be single-valued functions of the coordinates when evaluated 
by means of a line integral taken along any curve C that does not pass 
through one of these crosscuts. If the curve C does intersect the crosscut, 
then, to ensure that the Ui be single-valued, we must demand in addition 
to the satisfaction of the compatibility relations that the limiting values 
of u,(xi, X 2 , Xa) be the same when the cut is approached from either side. 


REFERENCES FOR COLLATERAL READING 

A. E. H. Love: A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of Elasticity, Cambridge 
University Press, London, Secs. 17-18, pp. 48-51. 

11. V. Southwell: Theory of Elasticity for Engineers and Physicists, Oxford University 
Press, New Y’’ork, Sec. 308, p. 297. 

11. Finite Deformations. The preceding sections of this chapter con¬ 
tain all the principal results of the classical theory of infinitesimal strain. 
It is clear from the general discussion of the affine transformation in Sec. 2 
that the linearization of the equations appearing there led to a considera¬ 
tion of infinitesimal transformations that permits the application of the 
principle of superposition of effects. Many technically important prob¬ 
lems in elasticity, including those of buckling and stability, call for a con¬ 
sideration of finite deformations, that is, deformations in which the dis¬ 
placements u together with, their derivatives are no longer small. This 
section contains only a brief introduction to the theory of finite strains 
and provides an admirable illustration of the complications that appear 
in the development of a theory when the fundamental equations become 

nonlinear. 

There are two modes of description of the deformation of a continuous 
medium, the Lagrangian and the Eulerian. The Lagrangian description 
employs the coordinates a, of a typical particle in the initial state as the 
independent variables, while in the case of Eulerian coordinates the inde¬ 
pendent variables are the coordinates x,- of a material point in the 
deformed state. 

In the preceding sections, we have used the Lagrangian viewpoint as 
the natural means of describing the deformation of the neighborhood of 
the point (ai, a 2 , fla). When we come, in the next chapter, to the discus¬ 
sion of the stresses acting throughout the medium, we shall find that these 
stresses must satisfy equilibrium conditions in the deformed body and 
hence Eulerian coordinates are indicated. In this section, we shall 
describe the deformation from both points of view, and we shall see that 
when the deformation is infinitesimal (that is, when products of the 
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derivatives of the displacements can be neglected), these two viewpoints, 

Lagrangian and Eulerian, coalesce, and we need make no distinction 
between them. 

Consider an aggregate of particles in a continuous medium that lie 
along a curve C in the undeformed state. Just as in the preceding sec¬ 
tions, it will be convenient to use the same reference frame for the location 
of particles in the deformed and undeformed states. Let the coordinates 
of a particle lying on a curve Co (before deformation) be denoted by 
(fli, (i 2 y CE 3 ), and let the coordinates of the same particle after deformation 
(now lying on some curve C) be x^). Then the elements of arc 

of the curves Co and C are given, respectively, by 

(^^d) rfsj = da\ + da\ + dal ~ da„ 

and 


(11-2) ds'^ = dxidxi. 

We consider first the Eulerian description of the strain and write 
a, = a,(xi, X 2 , 0 : 3 ). Substituting* dai = a,,> — a,.* dx* in (11.1) yields 

dsl = d.iv dxky 

while = dxi dxi = hjk dxj dxk. It is evident that the equality of 
and dsp for all curves Co is the necessary and sufficient condition that the 
transformation a, = ai(xi, 3 : 2 , X 3 ) be one of rigid body motion; hence we 
shall take the difference ds^ — dsj as the measure of the strain and write 

(11-3) d.s^ — d.sj = 2rjji, dxj dxk. 

From the expressions given above for ds^ and dsj, we get 




We now write the strains rijk in terms of the displacement components 
Ui ~ Xi — a,-. Since = x, — Ui, we have 

Gi.A,* = (5,j — Uij)(6ik — Ui,k) 


and hence 


== V - Uj.k - Ukj + lCi.}Ui,k 


( 11 - 4 ) 2Tjjk = Uj,k + Uk,j — Ui,jUi,k. 

The functions ijjk are called the Eulerian strain components. 

If, on the other hand, Lagrangian coordinates are used, so that the Oi 
are regarded as the independent variables and the equations of transforma¬ 
tion are of the form Xi = Xi(ai, a 2 , aa), then we can write dx,- = x,-.y duj and 

ds^ = dxi dxi = Xi,jXi,k daj dok, 

^ The notation a<,/ = dai/dxj denotes differentiation with respect to the Jth inde¬ 
pendent variable, which in this case is x,*. 
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while = daj daj = 5;* daj duk. The Lagrangiaii components of strain 
€jfc are defined by 

(11.5) ds~ — dsj = 'Itjkdajdak^ 

and since .r» = a, -f Ri, we ha^'e 



with 


~ (5,j + + Ui,k) 

= 8jk + Uj_k + Uk.j + Ui.jiii.k, 

— dsl = 2€jfc daj dak 

“ {'^j.k + R/;,J + Ri.;Ri.a) 


( 11 . 0 ) 


2€>A- = Uj,k + Ra-j- + 


In order to exhibit the fact that the dilTerentiation in ( 1 1.4) is carried out 
with respect to the variables x,-, while in ( 11 . 6 ) the a,- are regarded as the 
independent variables, we write out the typical expressions for and e,; 
in unabridged notation, 


Vxx = 


^ati “ 


2Vxu = 


2 fab = 



+ 


+ 



+ 





du dv 
dij dx 

du dv 
db da 


du du dv dv dw dw 

dx dy dx dy dx dy 

du du dv dv div 

da db da db da db ) 


It was shown in Sec. 4 that Cn, ^ 22 , and €33 can be interpreted as exten¬ 
sions of vectors originally parallel to the coordinate axes, while C 23 , and 
esi represent shears or changes of angle between vectors originally at right 
angles. When the strain components are large, however, it is no longer 
possible to give simple geometrical interpretations of the functions e.y 
and 7 ;,y. 

Consider a line element with dso = dai, da^ = da^ = 0 , and define the 
extension Ei of this element by Ei = {ds — dso)/c/so, or 

(11.7) ds = (1 Ex) dso. 

Trom (11.5) we have 

ds‘ — dsl = daj dak = 2€ii daj, 
and the insertion of (11.7) in this expression yields 


(1 + Ex)^ = 1 + 2fu, 

or 


(11.8) 


E. = \/r + 2 €„ - 1 . 
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When cii is small, this reduces to 

^1 = fill, 

as was shown in the discussion of infinitesimal strain in Sec. 4. 

Consider next two line elements, dso = da^, dai = da^ = 0, and 
dso — dd^, ddi = das = 0, that lie initially along the as" and Os-axes. Let 
e denote the angle between the corresponding deformed elements dxi and 
dxi, of lengths ds and ds, respectively. Then 

ds ds cos 6 = dxi dXi = da^ da^ 

dtts da3 = 2e23 das dd^. 

If a23 == 7r/2 — 6 denotes the change in the right angle between the line 
elements in the initial state, then we have 


and by (11.7) and (11.8) 


o ddz 

sin <X 23 — 2€23 — J — 

ds ds 


(11.9) 


sin 0(23 ~ 


2€ 


23 


\/l + 2e22 \/l + 2e 
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Again, if the strains fij are so small that their products can be neglected, 
then 

0(23 = 2 € 23 , 

as was seen in Sec. 4. 

If the displacements and their derivatives are small, then it is imma¬ 
terial whether the derivatives of the displacements are calculated at the 
position of a point before or after deformation. In this case, we may 
neglect the nonlinear terms in the partial derivatives in (11.4) and (11.6) 
and reduce both sets of formulas to Eqs. (7.5), which were obtained for an 
infinitesimal transformation. Unless a statement to the contrary is 
made, we shall deal with infinitesimal strain and shall write 


^0' = K(Wi.y + Wy.i). 

The ratio of the volume element in the strained state to the correspond¬ 
ing element of volume in the unstrained state is equal to the functional 
determinant 


( 11 . 10 ) 


d{xi, X 2 , Xi) 

dXi 


dioi + Ui) 

d(ai, a2, as) 

daj 


daj 


|5»y + ^yy|* 


If this is denoted by 1 + A, then A is the change of volume per unit 
volume at a point and is called the cubical dilatation. It is obvious that 
for small strains 

A == Ui,i — e\\ -|- e22 + ^88 = 


As was done in the infinitesimal case, Eqs. (11.4) [or (11.6)] can be 
looked upon as the differential equations for the determination of the func- 
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tions w„ where the components of strain 7 }ij (or etj) are prescribed functions. 
Since these equations are nonlinear, the problem of integration is much 
more involved. While it is not difficult to formulate the conditions on 
the function r}ij (or €,j) if the set of Eqs. (11.4) [or (11.6)] is to possess a 
solution with suitable properties, this will not be pursued here.* 

In concluding this brief treatment of finite strains, it should be empha¬ 
sized that the transformations of finite homogeneous strain are not in 
general commutative and that the simple superpo-sition of effects is no 
longer applicable to finite deformations. These facts are responsible, in 
the main, for the absence of satisfactory solutions for all but the simplest 
problems, such as homogeneous strain, simple tension, and torsion of an 
elliptical cylinder, which become trivial when the equations are linearized. 
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PROBLEMS 

1. Show that a tensor a,-/ can be decomposed into a symmetric tensor c,-,- = e,, and 
a skew-symmetric tensor = —w;i in one, and only one, way. Hint: Assume that 
the decomposition can be made in two ways: 

4" “ ^0 T 

2. From SAi = c,;4y, find 5A and 5A for a vector lying initially along the j-axis, 

that is, A = iA, and justify the statement of Sec. 4 that in this case= Cxt- DoesSA 

He along the j-axis? 

3. Derive Eq. (5.10) from (5.8) and (5.9). 

4 . Derive Eq. (8.2) hy using the invariance of the strain quadric and the equations 
of transformation x'- = 

6. Show that the inverse of the transformation (5.6) is x^ = UaXa- 
6. Show by differentiation of the strain components 

ea = + “;■*■) 

* A detailed discussion of the basic equations of nonlinear theory is contained in 
L S. Sokolnikoff, Tensor Analysis (1951), pp. 290-319. See also F. D. Murnaghan, 
Finite Deformations of an Elastic Solid (1951); V. V. Novozhilov, Foundations of 
Nonlinear Theory of Elasticity (1953); A. E. Green and W. Zerna, Theoretical Elas¬ 
ticity (1954). A critical appraisal of the literature on nonlinear mechanics of con- 
tinua WEB made by C. A. Truesdcll, Joumat oj Rational Mechanics and Analysis, vol. 1 
(1952), pp. 125-300; vol. 2 (1953), pp. 593-(>10. 
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that the equations of compatibility are necessary conditions for the existence of con¬ 
tinuous single-valued displacements. Hint: 

e»;.H = yU'^u.iki + nj.iki) 

and, by interchange of k and likewise of I, eki.a = "b Add these, 

interchange i and k, and show that the compatibility equations (10.9) result. 

7. Show that the shear strain 623 , for example, can be interpreted as the extension 
of the diagonal OQ of the rectangle OPQR (Fig. 4), provided the rectangle is a square. 



CHAPTER 2 


ANALYSIS OF STRESS 


12. Body and Surface Forces. Consider a oontinuous medium, the 
points of which are referred to a rectangular cartesian system of axes, and 
let T represent the region occupied by the medium and At an element of 
volume of r. In analyzing the forces acting on the volume element At, it 
is necessary to take into account two types of forces: 

1. Body (or volume) forces; that is, the forces which are proportional 
to the mass contained in the volume element At; 

2. Surface forces, which act on the surface Aa of the volume element At. 
It will be assumed throughout this discussion that the volume forces are 

continuous functions of class and the surface forces are piecewise con¬ 
tinuous functions of the coordinates (.Ti, X 2 , xa) of the points of the 
medium. 

As a typical example of body force, one can take the force of gravity, 
pg At, acting on the mass contained in the volume element At of the 
medium whose density is p, and where g is the gravitational acceleration. 
An example of surface force is the tension acting on any horizontal section 
of a steel rod suspended vertically. Thus, if one imagines that the rod is 
cut by a horizontal plane into two parts, the upper and the lower, then 
the action of the weight of the lower part of the rod is transmitted to the 
upper part across the surface of the cut. A hydrostatic pressure on the 
surface of a submerged solid body provides another example of surface 
force. 

bet the vector F = CiFi represent the body force per unit volume of the 
medium. The resultant R = e,7?i of the body forces F can be represented 

as the volume integral R = ^ F (/t, or 

( 12 . 1 ) jj.dr. 

The resultant moment M = e,M, due to the body force F can be written 
as the integral over t of the vector product of the position vector r = e,Xi 

and the force vector F; that is, M = J (r X F) ^t, or^ 

(12.2) M, = I e<„XiF, dr. 

* The alternating tensor enk ia defined to be zero if any two subscripts are equal 
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Consider next an element Ac of a surface situated either in the interior 
or on the boundary of the medium, and let the force acting on the element 
Ac be T Ac. Because of the assumed continuity of forces, we have 

T 

lim —— = T(xi, X 2 , Xs), where the vector T represents the surface force 

per unit area of the surface acting at the point (x.) and is called the stress 
vector. 

If Ac is a surface element in the interior of the medium, we agree to call 
k one side of the element Ac positive and 

_ the other side negative; the force T Ac 

will be thought to represent the action 
f \ of the part of the body lying on the 

/ \ positive side upon the part on the nega- 

j J _ \ ^ tive side. Hence, if a unit normal v is 

[ -^2 drawn (Fig. 6) to the surface element 

V/_Ac so that it points in the direction of 

the positive side, then the action of the 
^ matter lying on the negative side of the 

normal upon that on the positive is 
— T Ac. This latter statement follows directly from Newton^s third law 
of motion. 


Ac 


Fig. 6 


It is obvious that the surface forces developed in a solid body are of 
much more complicated character than those in an ideal fluid at rest, 
since they need not be normal to the elements of surface. Clearly, the 
surface forces depend not ohly on the position of the surface element but 
on its orientation as well. In order to bring into explicit evidence the 
dependence of the stress T on the orientation of the element of surface, the 


F F 

stress vector will be written as T. It must be noted that in general T is 
not in the direction v. 

13. Stress Tensor. It will be shown in this section that the state of 
stress at any point of the medium is completely characterized by the 
specification of nine quantities, called the components of stress tensor. 
The introduction of these quantities in elasticity is due to Cauchy. 

F 

Let P{x) be any point in the medium and T the stress vector acting on 
an element of surface at P, with the normal v. Draw through P three 
planar elements parallel to the coordinate planes, and pass the fourth 
plane ABC (Fig. 7) normal to v and at a small distance h from P. 

Denote by T the stress acting on the face PBC of the small tetrahedron 

+1 if ifjf A is a cyclic permutation of 1, 2, 3, and — 1 if j, j, A is a cyclic permutation 
of 1, 3, 2. We have, for example, 


Ml = J (xsFj — XiFi) dr. 
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2 3 

PABC and by T and T the stresses acting on the faces PAC and PAB^ 

i 

respectively. Thus T is the stress vector acting on a planar surface 
element normal to the x,-axis. The resolution of the vector T into com- 

i ( 

ponents along the coordinate axes gives T = ejTj. It will he convenient 
to write 



so that 


f == ejTij. 


We shall show that the nine scalar quantities r,; are the components of a 
tensor, the stress te?isor, and that the r,, serve to determine completely the 


C 



Fig. 7 


State of stress at the point P. The stress vector T can then be calculated 

from the 7,7 for any orientation v of the surface element at P. The mean- 

of the subscripts in the components t,, should be carefully noted. 

Observe that in 733, for example, the first subscript, 2, indicates the 

2 

coordinate axis normal to the element of area on which the stress T acts, 
while the second subscript, 3, indicates the direction of the component of 
this stress vector. 

If the volume element is taken in the shape of a rectangular paral¬ 
lelepiped, with faces parallel to the coordinate planes, and T is the stress 
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vector acting on a face of the parallelepiped perpendicular to the Xi-axis, 
the components r,j are shoAvn in Fig. 8 . The convention in regard to the 
signs of the scalar quantities is the following: If one draws an exterior 
normal to a given face of the parallelepiped, then the components are 
reckoned positive if the corresponding components of force act in the 
directions of increasing Xi, X2, X3 when the normal has the same sense as 
the positive direction of the axis to which the face is perpendicular; if, 
on the other hand, the exterior normal to a given face points in the direc¬ 
tion opposite to that of the positive coordinate axis, then the positive 
values of the components r,; are associated with forces directed oppositely 
to the positive directions of coordinate axes. The arrows in Fig. 8 indi¬ 
cate vectors representing forces which, for positive values of the are 



Fio. 8 


exerted by the material exterior to the parallelepiped on the matter 
within it. 

The components rn, T22, and T33 are called the normal components of 
stress; the other components are called the tangential, or shearing, com¬ 
ponents. It follows from our convention concerning signs that the posi¬ 
tive values of rn, 7-22, and 733 are associated with tension and the negative 
tive ones with compression of the medium. In Fig. 8 , the 722, for exam¬ 
ple, produces tension along the .r2-axis, while forces 61721 and 63723, lying 
in the shaded faces, give rise to shear. 

We return now to our tetrahedral element in Fig. 7 and proceed to 

w 

establish a connection between the r^- and the stress vector T. Let the 
area of the face ABC be o-; then the face normal to the Xi-axis will have 
an area <Ti — <t cos {xi, y) = apj. The equilibrium of the tetrahedral 
element PABC requires the vanishing of the resultant force acting on the 
matter within PABC, and we proceed to calculate the :rrComponent of 
this force. 

Let Ti, Tij, and Fi be the values of the stress vector, stress tensor, and 
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body force at the point P; then, on account of the assumed continuity of 
the stress vector Tv, the j.-component of the force acting on the face ABC 

y 

of the tetrahedron is (T, + cja, where lim €, = 0 . The corresponding 

/i-^O 

component of force due to stresses acting on the faces of areas is (~rj, + 
where lim (,j = 0 and the t,j are taken with the negative sign 

A —0 

because the exterior normals to the faces of areas o-/ are directed oppositely 
to the direction of increasing .ly-coordinate. Finally, the contribution 
of the body force P,- to the xv-component of the resultant force is (Ft + 
where = At is the volume of the element PABC and 
lim = 0 . Thus, for equilibrium of the tetrahedron we must have 

( 13 . 2 ) (Tv + ev)(r + ( —ryv + (jAaj + (P, + = 0. 

If in ( 13 . 2 ) we set aj = a^'j = a cos (xj, c), divide through by cr, and pass 
to the limit as h —* 0, we get 


( 13 . 3 ) 



TjiVj. 


It is clear from ( 13 . 3 ) that, having specified the components of the 
stress tensor tvj at any point P(x) of the medium, one can calculate the 

stress T on any element of surface whose orientation is determined by v 
and which passes through the point in question. 

14 . Note on Notation and Units. There is a deplorable lack of uni¬ 
formity of notation and terminology in use by various writers on the 
theory of elasticity. Many British writers have adopted the notation 
for the components of the stress tensor introduced by Karchhoff and 

write 


Til = Xxf Ti 2 = Fj, T 21 — • • • ) "^33 — Zg, 

Most American writers (as well as many Russian and German authors) 

write 

Cx — Til, (Ty = T22, = T33 

for the normal stresses and denote the remaining six tangential^ or shear^ 
stresses T31, etc., by Try, t„, etc. 

The notation 

Til = xXt ti 2 = xy, . • • , T33 — zz 

lias been suggested by K. Pearson and is quite convenient when one con¬ 
templates using orthogonal curvilinear coordinates. When it appears 
desirable to exhibit the dependence of the components of the stress tensor 
en the x, 2-system of coordinates, we shall write tu = Txr, T22 — 

^23 = Ty„ T21 = Tyxj etc. In this notation, formulas ( 13 . 3 ) read: 
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Tx — COS (x, v) + Tyx COS (y, v) + Txx COS ( 2 , */), 

P 

Ty = Txy COS (.T, v) + Tyy COS (y, p) + Txy cos (z, p)^ 

p 

Tz = Txz COS (x, »/) + Tyz COS (y, (/) + T„ cos ( 2 , */). 

From the definition of the stress vector, it follows that the stress vector 
T has the dimensions of 

force M 

- or -- 

area LT^ 

In the cgs system, the stress is measured in dynes per square centimeter, 

while in English practical units it is measured in pounds per square inch 
or in tons per square inch. 
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16. Equations of Equilibrium. Consider a continuous medium every 
portion of which, contained within the volume r and bounded by the 
closed surface cr, is in equilibrium. For equilibrium, the resultant force 
acting on the matter within r must vanish, and we calculate now the 
Xrcomponent of this force. 

p 

Both body forces F and surface forces T must be considered; the condi¬ 
tion of equilibrium of forces requires that 


F, dr + f, da = 0, 

or, making use of (13.3), 

(15*1) j Fi dr J Tjipj da = 0. 

Now if it is assumed that the functions xy,- and their first partial deriva- 
tives Tyi.jk = are continuous and single-valued in x, then the Divergence 
•Theorem^ can be applied to the surface integral in (15.1) to yield 

^ TiiVj Tii,j dr, 

and (15.1) takes the form 


(15.2) 


^ (Fy + Xy»*.y) dr = 0. 


‘ See p. 22. 
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Since the region of integration r is arbitrary (every part of the medium 
is in equilibrium!) and since the integrand of (15.2) is continuous, it 
follows that the latter must vanish identically. Thus, at every interior 
point in r, we have, 

(15.3) ry,y = -Fi, 

or, when written out in full in the notation explained in Sec. 14, 



Consider next the consequence of the vanishing of the resultant 
moment, which is produced by body and surface forces. Recalling the 
formula (12.2), the condition that the resultant moment due to body and 
surface forces vanishes can be written as 


(15.4) 


M 


i = eijkXjFk dr + d<x = 0. 


With the aid of (13.3) and the Divergence Theorem, the surface integral 
in (15.4) can be transformed as follows: 

l^enkXjTk d<r = j^eijkXfrikVida = {eiikXjTik).idr — j^eijkix/rik.i + bjrrik) dr. 

But 6 j(Tik = Tjk, and from equilibrium equations (15.3), 

Tik.i = —Fk, 

so that the foregoing expression gives 

j e.ijkXjTk dff = j^€ijk{—XjFk + Tjjt) dr. 

Accordingly, Eq. (15,4) becomes 

eijkTjk dr = 0, 

and since the integrand is continuous and the volume t is arbitrary we 
must have 


(15.5) 




Equation (15.5) can be expanded to give, for example, 

+ ei32T32 = 0, 
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or since 6123 = —C 132 = + 1 , 723 = 732 ; one obtains similarly 


In short, 


712 = 721 


and 


TlZ = 731 . 


(15.6) 



that is, the stress tensor is symmetric. The symmetry of the components 
of the stress tensor allows us to write (15.3) as — —Ft or, recalling the 

definition (13.1), Tjj = -F,; that is, 


♦ 

(15.7) div T = ~Fi. 

Since the nine stress components 7,7 are bound by the three relations 
(15,6), we see that the state of stress at any point is completely char¬ 
acterized by the six quantities 7ii, 722 , 733 , 712 = 721 , 723 = 732 , 731 = 713 . 

It follows from the foregoing that the six components of stress must 
satisfy the three partial differential equations (15.3), 

in the interior of the medium and that on the surface bounding the 
medium they must satisfy the three boundary conditions (13.3), 


TijVj = Tit 

stemming from the equilibrium conditions on the surface. In these 

y 

equations the functions F; and Ti are prescribed. It is clear that these 
equations are not sufficient for the complete determination of the state of 
stress, and one must have further information concerning the constitution 
of the body in order that the solution of Eqs. (15.3) be unique. 


PROBLEM 

Consider an elastic solid acted upon by body forces that exert moments Mi per unit, 
volume (as in the case of a polarized dielectric solid under the action of an electric 
field). Show that in this case, Eq. (15.5) must be replaced by 

^iikTik Mi = 0 . 

What can be said in this case about the symmetry of the stress components? See in 
this connection Eric Reissner, “Note on the Theorem of the Symmetry of the Stress 
Tensor,” Journal of Mathematics and Physics^ vol. 23 (1944), pp. 192-194. 

16. Transformation of Coordinates. The symmetry of the shear com¬ 
ponents of the stress tensor ( 7,7 = t^) established in Sec. 15 is but a special 
case of a general theorem that will prove useful in establishing the laws of 
transformation of the components of the stress tensor under an orthogonal 
transformation of coordinate axes. We prove the following theorem; 
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Theorem: Let the surface elements Act and Aa', with unit normals v and 

¥ 

\ , pass through the point P; then the compone^it of the stress vector T (acting 

on Aa) in the direction of \ is equal to the component of the stress vector T 
(acting on Aa') in the direction of the normal v. 

In vector notation, the theorem reads: 

r 

(Ifi.l) T • V = T • v^ 


The proof of the theorem employs only Eq. (13.3) and the symmetry of 
the stress components. For 


T • V 



TjiVjVi 



and the theorem is proved. 
The formula 

(1G.2) 







obtained above, enables one to compute the component in any direction 
V of the stress vector acting on any given element with normal v'. It will 
be used now to derive the formulas of transformation of the components 
of the stress tensor r,j when the latter is referred to a new coordinate 
system x'i obtained from the old by a rotation of axes. 

Since the stress component t' g (referred to the j'-system of coordinates) 
is the projection on the .Tg-axis of the stress vector acting on a surface 
element normal to the x^-axis, we can write 


(16.3) 



where v' is parallel to the a:o-axis and v is parallel to the ar^-axis. 
(16.2) and (16.3) give 


Then 


Pad = 


v'i = COS ix'„, Xi) ^ lai, 
Vi = COS (x^, Xf) = ki, 

and we get 

(16.4) = LihfTi}. 



The equations of transformation from the to Ta/s have the form 

(16.5) 

The law of transformation (16.4) is identical with that deduced in Sec. 5 
for the transformation of the strain tensor and exhibits the tensor char¬ 
acter of the quantities T.y. Indeed, these equations represent the trans- 
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formation under rotation of axes of any tensor of rank 2 that is referred 
to a cartesian coordinate system. 

If we set ^ = a in (16.4) and use the orthogonality relations 


we see that 


^adaj — ^iaha — da. 


f y 1 

^aa ij 


- = Tii 


or 


^11 d" ^22 -f- — rii + r22 + 733 


This result can be stated as a theorem. 
Theorem: The expression 



— 7ii + 722 + 733 


is invariant relative to an orthogonal transformation of coordinates. 

This theorem states, in effect, that, whatever be the orientation of three 
mutually orthogonal planes passing through a given point, the sum of the 
normal stresses is independent of the orientation of the planes. 
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PROBLEMS 

I- p 

1. Show from (16.1), T • v = T • v', that, if T is the stress vector across a plane P, 

P 

then the stress vector on any plane Q that contains T lies in the plane P. 

2. Show that the symmetry of the stress components r,-,* = r,-,- follows from (16.1), 

*> M 

T - V = T - v'. 

P Q 

3. If T and T are the stress vectors at a point and acting across planes P and Q, find 

R P Q 

the direction of the stress vector T on a plane R containing both T and T. 

4. Show with the help of (16.1) that the normal stress has a stationary value (maxi¬ 
mum or minimum) when the shear stress is zero. Hint: Let th be the normal and n# 
the shear stress across plane (1). Then by (16.1), 
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or 


^11 

dd 



That is, the normal stress across a surface element varies as the element is rotated and 
at a rate which is twice the shear component (with sign changed) perpendicular to the 
axis of rotation. 


17. Stress Quadric of Cauchy. For the purpose of studyinfi the nature 
of the distribution of stresses throughout a continuous medium, we define 
at each point P{x) a quadric surface, the stress (piadric of Cauchy. The 
discussion of this quadric will parallel closely that of the strain quadric 
in Secs. 5 and 6. 

Consider an element of area with normal v and containing a point 

and let T be the stress vector acting on this surface element (Fig. 
9). We introduce a local system of axes Xi with origin at and we 
denote by A the vector, in the direction of the normal v, from P° to some 

point P{x). The vector T may be resolved into normal component N 
along V and tangential (or shearing) component S orthogonal to v. The 





The length of the vector A is as yet unspecified; we restrict the coordinates 
by requiring the end point P{x} of A to lie on the quadric surface 

(17.3) 2F{xij Xs) = TijXiXj = ±k'^, 

where k is an arbitrary real constant and where the sign is chosen so as to 
make the surface real. From (17.3) and (17.1) it is seen that 


(17.4) 



Since is a positive quantity, k^ will be taken with the positive sign 

whenever the normal component W of T represents tension and with the 
negative sign when it represents compression. (Note the convention 
adopted in Sec. 13.) 
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If the coordinate axes are rotated to give a new coordinate system 

then new stress components are determined and the equation of the 
stress quadric becomes 


But both IV and A have values that do not depend on the particular 
coordinate system used, and hence 


(17.5) 


T ijXiXj — 


T'jx!ix'. 


Thus, the quadratic form t ijXiXj has a value that is independent of the choice 
of coordinate system. In other words, it is invariant with respect to an 
orthogonal transformation of coordinates. 

The invariance of the form r./XiZy, shown by Eq. (17.5), affords an easy 
means of calculating the equations of transformation (16.4). For (cf. 



Sec. 5) if one substitutes in the right-hand member 
of (17.5) the expressions for x' in terms of the x.-, 
namely, 

X,- liaXay 

then the resulting expression 

raffXaXff licJ')0T ^jXaX0 

is an identity in the variables x,-. From this we get 
the equations of transformation (16.5), 

Ta0 *” ,y» 


From 2F(xi, X 2 , X 3 ) = T,jXiX> and Eq. (13.3), it is seen that 


(17.6) 


dXi 


V 

rijXj — TijVjA — AT i. 


Thus, the quadratic form F(xi, X 2 , X 3 ) has some attributes of a potential 
function, since its derivatives with respect to the variables x,- are propor¬ 
tional to the corresponding components of force. 


dF 

Since the — are the direction ratios of the normal n to the plane tan¬ 


gent to the quadric surface (17.3) at the point F(x), we see from (17.6) 

that the stress vector T is also normal to this tangent plane. This gives 

¥ 

an easy means of constructing the stress vector T from the knowledge of 
its normal component N. All that is necessary is to draw the quadric 
surface (17.3) and construct the tangent plane to the quadric through the 

terminus P(x) of the vector A (Fig. 10). Then the vector T is directed 
along the perpendicular P^Q to the tangent plane. If the magnitude of 

w 

N is known, one can readily determine the length of the vector T. 
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If the direction v is taken along one of the axes of the quadric, then v 
(and A) will be normal to the plane tangent to the surface at (x,). But 

F 

T is perpendicular to the tangent plane so that, in this case, T and v 
coincide in direction; hence their components must be proportional. 
Thus,^ 


(17.7) 



when V lies along an axis of the stress quadric. Since v is a unit vector 

F 

and T = tv, the constant t denotes the magnitude of the stress vector T 

that acts on an element normal to the axis of the surface. For any 

¥ 

direction v we have T, = t,; 1 /;, and therefore = t dijvj, or 

(17.8) (r,j — Tdij)vj = 0. 

This set of three homogeneous equations in the unknown directions v has 
a nonvanishing solution if, and only if, the determinant of the coefficients 
of the Vj is equal to zero; that is, 

(17.9) |t,-> — r5,>| = 0. 

This cubic equation in the stress r is entirely analogous to Eq. (0.3) 
for the principal strains. Like the latter equation, it has three real roots 
’’i. ^ 2 , ra, which are called the principal sfresses. If r in (17.8) is replaced 
by any one of these roots t„ then the resulting set of equations may be 

• 4 

solved for the corresponding direction v. The three directions v are 
termed the principal directions of stress, and the argument of Sec. 6 shows 
that these directions are orthogonal. The planes normal to the principal 
directions are called the principal planes of stress. If the vector v is a 

If 

principal direction v, then the associated stress vector T = tv lies along 

4 

the normal v and the stress is normal. In other words, there is no shear¬ 
ing stress on a surface element tangent to a principal plane. 

In general, there are only three mutually orthogonal principal axes of 
the quadric, so that at each point P“(x”) of the medium one can find three 
mutually orthogonal directions v such that the surface elements normal 
to these directions will experience no tangential stress. If the quadric 
surface is a surface of revolution, there will be infinitely many such 
directions v; one of them will be directed along the axis of revolution, and 
any two mutually perpendicular directions lying in the plane normal to 
the axis of revolution may be taken as the remaining principal axes. If 
Ti = t 2 = t 3 , the quadric is a sphere and any three orthogonal lines may 
be chosen as the principal axes. In this case, whatever be the orientation 

* It h clear from (17.4) that the normal components N of the stress vector assume 
extreme vnhics when the radius vector A is taken along the nxe.s of the quadric. 
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of the surface element at the center of the sphere, the stress experienced 
by it will be purely normal. 

We recall that ri, r 2 , 73 are the only stresses acting on the surface ele¬ 
ments perpendicular to the principal directions I, v, v, while m, 722 , 733 
are the normal stresses on elements perpendicular to the coordinate axes. 
If the coordinate axes are taken along the axes of the quadric, then the 
shear stresses 712 , 723 , 731 disappear from the equation of the surface 
TijXiXj = which now takes the form 

7ix2 + T2xl + 73 X.I = ±k^ = NA\ 

The cubic equation (17.9) can be written as 

ki; - 7- 6,j\ = -r' -b 017- - 027 + 03 = 0, 

where 0 i, 02 , 03 are the invariants of the stress tensor:* 


(17.11) 


01 — 7i + 72 + 73 = 711 -b 722 + 733 = 0, 
02 = 7i72 + 7273 + T^Ti 



722 

T23 


T'll 



Til 

T12 


723 

T 33 

+ 

7-31 

1 

T 33 

+ 

T12 

722 


03 — 717273 



Til 

T12 

T13 


721 

722 

T23 

$ 

t 

1 

T 3 I 

732 

T 33 


A reference to formulas (16.5) shows that one can write down at once 
the expressions for the components of the stress tensor 7 ,j in terms of the 
principal stresses. Thus, if the direction cosines of the principal axes of 
stress Xi are given by the table 



X. 

X 2 

1 X, 

1 

1 

Xi 


l\2 

In 

X2 

^21 

I 22 

I 23 

.^3 i 

^31 i 

^32 i 

hz 


then one has the simple formula 


(17.12) 


ij ^ lialjaTa 


a “ 1 


The character of the distribution of stress at the point P^{x^) depends 
on the signs of the principal stresses. (Note the agreement above con- 

‘ Cf. Eq. (6.9). 
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cerning the choice of the sign of k’^.) If the principal stresses are all 
positive, then the equation of the stress quadric has the form 

TlXf + T‘2Xl + TaJ'g = k-, 

and the surface is an ellipsoid. Equation (17.4) now reads N = k’^fA^, 
from which it follows that the force acting on every surface element pass¬ 
ing through the point P“ is tensile. If, on the other hand, all r,' are nega¬ 
tive, then (17.10) takes the form 


^1 o I *> f 9 

TiXi -h T2X; + = -A*-. 

This surface is again an ellipsoid, hut the normal component N of the 

stress vector T this time is N = —A*-/.!-, and the stress is compressive. 

Consider next the case when ti > 0, t 2 > 0, < 0; Eq. (17.10) has one 

of the forms 


or 


TlXl + T2Xl - |r3|a*^ = k- 

Tixl -h T-ixl — Irslxl ” — 


^3 


depending on the orientation of the surface element at P'^ix^). The first 
of these equations represents an unparted hyperboloid and the second a 
biparted one (Fig. 11). If the normal to the 
surface element at P® cuts the biparted hyper¬ 
boloid, then N = —k'^/A^, so that the stress is 
compressive, while if the normal cuts the 
unparted hyperboloid, then N = and 

the stress is tensile. Vectors A that lie on the 
surface of the asymptotic cone 


TiXj -h T2Xl - \Ti\xl = 0 



*2 


do not cut either of the hyperboloids. In this 
case, NA^ = 0, and hence N = 0. Accord¬ 
ingly) the elements of surface whose normals 
are directed along the generators of the cone 
experience only tangential stress. 

It is easily shown that the case of ri < 0, r? 

< 0, T 3 > 0 does not differ essentially from 
that just considered. The only difference is in the regions in which the 
medium experiences compression and tension. 

18. Maximum Normal and Shear Stresses. MohPs Diagram. We 
have shown in the preceding section [Eq. (17.4)] that the component N 

of the stress vector T in the direction v, normal to the surface element, is 
inversely proportional to the square of the radius vector .-Iv to the stress 
quadric. The extreme value.s of the radius vector lie along the axes of 
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the quadric. Hence the extreme values of N, which we have denoted by 
^ 1 , t 2 , t 3 , are the extreme values of the normal components of the stress 
vector acting at P® as the surface element assumes different orientations. 
These extreme values are obviously of moment in the study of failure of 
materials. In some theories of failure it is also important to know the 

extreme values of the shearing component of T and the directions v 
associated with them. These are easily determined. If we direct the 
coordinate axes at P“ along the principal directions of stress, the com¬ 
ponents ri 2 , r 2 .'i, and vanish and th = ri, T 22 = t 2 , T 3.3 = rs. From the 
basic relation 

we then have 

(fST) = ni^i, T2 = T2P2, Ts = 

and since 


we get 

(18.2) N — TiV^ 72*^2 + r 3 cj. 

But from Fig. 9 

= |T|2 - 

and on substituting in this formula from (18.1) and (18.2) we obtain 


(18.3) + tIpI H- T^pj — (t^pi H- 

It is clear from (18.3) that if the directions v are taken along the axes 
of the stress quadric so that 


Pi = 

± 1. 

P 2 = 

I'S 

= 0, 

P 2 = 

±1. 

P 3 = 


= 0, 

P 3 = 

+ 1, 

Pi — 

P 2 

= 0, 


then *8 = 0. This merely verifies the known fact that the planar elements 
normal to the principal directions of stress are free from shear. Thus the 
minimum (zero) values of |* 8 | are associated with the principal directions. 
To determine the directions associated with the maximum values of |*5|, 
we maximize the function in the right-hand member of (18.3), subject 
to the constraining relation PiPi = 1. The simplest way of doing this is to 
use the method of Lagrange multipliers and seek the free extremum of 
the function 

F = — \PiPi. 


This leads to the three equations, 
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in X and Vi which, together with the relation = 1, serve to determine 
the desired directions. 

We dispense mth the elementary computations and record the final 
results in the accompanying table, the last column of which gives the 
values of \N\ associated with the extreme values of |iS|. 


TaBI.E ok lOXTREMAC VaEI'KS OK iS 


I'l 

1 

lf2 \ 

1 


•S' erir 

1 

IM 

0 

0 

±1 

1 

0 


kal 


0 

1 

±l 

0 

0 


i’■2! 


±l 

0 ; 

0 

0 


i’■Il 


0 

: 


*2^ - 

1 

,* 2 ^2 + 

1 


± v:2 
^ 2 

1 

0 


* 2 ^3 “ 

Til 

1 

’■il 

-H 


0 

' *2ki ~ 

i 

j 

Hki + 



If ra < T 2 < Ti, so that ti is the maximum value of N and ts is its mini¬ 
mum value, then the maximum value of |jS| is, 

1^1 = y2{Tz - Ti). 

We see from the table that the maximum shearing stress acts on the sur¬ 
face element containing the X 2 principal axis and bisecting the angle 
between the Xi- and Xa-axes. If t 2 = ra, there will be infinitely many 
directions associated with the surface elements that are subjected to a 
maximum shearing stress. We summarize the main results of this section 
in the following theorem: 

Theorem: The maximum shearing stress is equal to one-half the difference 
between the greatest and least normal stresses and acts on the plane that 
bisects the angle between the directions of the largest and smallest principal 
stresses. 

The results of this section can be further illuminated by coristructing a 
diagram proposed* by 0. Mohr. 

If we rewrite Eqs. (18.2) and (18.3) in the form 


>S^ + = rjj'f + tIv\ -j- 


* Otto Mohr, Zivilingenieur (1882), p. 113. See also his book TechnUche 
Mechanik, 2(1 ed. (UU4). 
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recall that v\ + vl + and solve for the v}, we obtain 

,2 ^ + (iV - r,)(N - r.) 

‘ (ri - r2)(ri - T3) 

(18.4) ^2 = + {N - t3){N ~ Ti) 

{t2 — T3)(t2 — Ti) 

^2 ^ + (N ~ Ti)(N — Tz) 

^ (t’s — ri)(r3 — 72 ) 

We are assuming that 

^3 < T2 < Tij 

SO that Ti — r 2 > 0 and ri — r 3 > 0 , and since is nonnegative, we con¬ 
clude from the first of Eqs. (18.4) that 

~ r2)(W - r3) > 0. 

consider now the space of the variables {S, N) and plot in the cartesian 
iSW-plane (Fig. 12) the values of *S’ as ordinates and those of N as abscissas. 



Fro. 12 


The equation 


(18.6) S^+ (N ~ T2)(N - ra) = 0 

represents a circle Ci wdth center on the W-axis and passing through the 
points (r 2 , 0), (t 3 , 0). Hence the region defined by (18.5) is exterior to 
the circle (18.6) and includes its boundary. Further, 72 — rj > 0, 
72 — Ti < 0, and we conclude from the second of Eqs. (18.4) that 

(18.7) s^+ (N - u)(N - 7,) < 0. 


Thus the region defined by (18.7) is a closed region, interior to the circle 
C 2 (Fig. 12), whose equation is 


+ (N - 73)(W - r,) = 0. 
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JFipally the third of Eqs. (18.4) yields the result that 


(18.8) 


+ (A^ - r,){N - r.,) > 0, 


since t 3 — ri < 0 and 73 — t 2 < 0. 

The region defined by (18.8) is exterior to the circle C 3 (Fig. 12 ), ■with 
center on the jV-axis and passing through the points (ri, 0), (rs, 0). 

It follows from inequalities (18.5), (18.7), and (18.8) that the admis¬ 
sible values of S and N lie in the crescent-shaped regions (shaded in Fig. 
12 ) bounded by the circles Ci, C 2 , and C 3 . 

The maximum shearing stress »S, as is clear from Fig. 12, is represented 
by the greatest ordinate O'Q of the circle Co, and hence 




Y 


To determine the orientation of the surface elements that support this 
stress, we make use of formulas (18.4). The value of N, corresponding 
to (shown as 00' in Fig. 12), is 

»r Ti + 73 

.V = 

and the substitution of this value and = 3 ' 2 (^i “ ^ 3 ) in (18.4) yields 
*^1 = *^3 = 3^, ~ 0- These coincide with the values appearing in the 

table on page 51. 


PROBLEMS 

Diflcuss the Mohr circle diagram for the case where n = ra, and determine the orien¬ 
tation of surface elements experiencing extreme sliearing stresses. Consider also the 
case where n = = ra. 

19. Examples of Stress. This section contains several examples 
closely paralleling those in Sec. 8. As in that section, we prefer to use the 
unabridged notation. 

a. Purely Normal Stress. If for every plane passing through a point 

F”(x”) the stress vector T is normal to the plane, that is, if it is directed 
along the normal v or opposite to it, then for any choice of rectangular 
coordinates 


^ xy — zi — 


= 0 , 


and 


xz ~ ~ Tzt» 


yy 


XX 


The stress quadric in this case is a sphere whose equation is 

2 I 2 _L 2 

+ 2 /^ 4 * 2 =- 

Txx 

Any set of orthogonal axes that pass through the point may be taken 
as principal axes of the quadric. This case corresponds to hydrostatic 
pressure if 7„ is negative. 
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b. Simple Tension or Compression. A state of simple tension or com¬ 
pression is characterized by the fact that the stress vector for one plane 
through the point is normal to that plane and the stress vector for any 
plane perpendicular to this one vanishes. Hence if the x'-, y'-, and 

z'-axes coincide with the principal axes of stress, then the stress quadric 
(17.3) has the equation 

rix'2 = ±k\ 


Transforming to any other orthogonal coordinate system x, y, z with the 
aid of (17.12), we obtain the following stress components: 


Tzz 

’■xy 


= T iliilii, 


Tyy - r„ = TlZIi, 

’■yx =* T\U\h\, r„ = T'lZji/ii, 


where Zu, Z 21 , U\ are the direction cosines of the x'-axis relative to the axes 
X, y, z. A positive value of r, represents tension, and a negative repre¬ 



sents compression. 

c. Shearing Stress, Consider a stress 
quadric 

(19.1) 2rxy = 

which is a hyperbolic cylinder whose ele¬ 
ments are parallel to the 2 :^-axis and 
which represents a shearing stress of mag¬ 
nitude r. Equation (19.1) takes theform 

TX^ — = +A:®, 


when the axes are rotated through an angle of 45° about the z'-axis. A 
comparison of this equation with the general equation of the stress quadric 


(19.2) 


rrxX^ + Ty^y'^ + = ±k^ 


when the latter is referred to the principal axes of stress shows that we 
must have 


T,t — U, = ^Tyy — T, 

Thus, the shearing stre.ss is equivalent to tension across one plane and 
compression of equal magnitude across a perpendicular plane. This can 
also be shown geometrically by considering the equilibrium of the element 
PBC (Fig. 13). Hence the stress on the face BC is a pure shear of magni¬ 
tude T — —Tyy = -1-T„. This type of shearing stress would tend to slide 
planes of the material originally perpendicular to the y'-axis in a direction 
parallel to the z'-axis and planes of the material originally perpendicular 
to the z'-axis in a direction parallel to the y'-axis. 

d. Plane Stress. If one of the principal stresses vanishes, then the 
stress quadric becomes a cylinder whose base is a conic, the stress conic. 
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A state of stress, in this case, is said to be plane. The base of the cylinder 
lies in a plane containing the directions of the nonvanishing principal 
stresses. For example, if this plane is perpendicular to the 2 -axis, the 
equation of the quadric is 

TttX^ + ^ 2T^yXy = ±k'^. 


For simple tension in the x-direction, the stress conic reduces to the pair 
of lines 



For the case of shear, the stress conic is a rectangular hyperbola 



If the stress conic is a circle, there is equal tension or compression in all 
directions in the plane of the circle. 


CHAPTER 3 


EQUATIONS OF ELASTICITY 


20. Hooke’s Law. It has already been noted that the treatment con¬ 
tained in Chaps. 1 and 2 is applicable to all material media that can be 
represented with sufficient accuracy as continuous bodies; this chapter 
will be concerned with the characterization of elastic solids. 

The first attempt at a scientific description of the strength of solids was 
made by Galileo. He treated bodies as inextensible, however, since at 
that time there existed neither experimental data nor physical hypotheses 
that would yield a relation between the deformation of a solid body and 
the forces responsible for the deformation. It was Robert Hooke who, 
some forty years after the appearance of Galileo’s Discourses (1638), gave 
the first rough law of proportionality between the forces and displacements. 
Hooke published his law first in the form of an anagram “ceiiinosssttuu ” 
in 1676, and two years later gave the solution of the anagram: tensio 

sic yfs,” which can be translated freely as “the extension is proportional 
to the force.” To study this statement further, we discuss the deforma¬ 
tion of a thin rod subjected to a tensile stress. 

Consider a thin rod (of a low-carbon steel, for example), of initial cross- 
sectional area Co, which is subjected to a variable tensile force F, If the 
stress is assumed to be distributed uniformly over the area of the cross 
section, then the nominal stress T = F/ao can be calculated for any applied 
load F. The actual stress is obtained, under the assumption of a uniform 
stress distribution, by dividing the load at any stage of the test by the 
actual area of the cross section of the rod at that stage. The difference 
between the nominal and the actual stress is negligible, however, through¬ 
out the elastic range of the material. 

If the nominal stress T is plotted as a function of the extension e (change 
in length per unit length of the specimen), then for some ductile metals 
a graph like that in Fig. 14 is secured. The graph is very nearly a straight 
line with the equation 

(20.1) T Ee 

until the stress reaches the 'proportional limit (point P in Fig. 14). The 
position of this point, however, depends to a considerable extent upon the 
sensitivity of the testing apparatus. The constant of proportionality E is 
known as Young’s modulus. 


86 
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In most metals, especially in soft and ductile materials, careful observa¬ 
tion will reveal very small permanent elongations which are the results 
of very small tensile forces. In many metals, however (steel and 
wrought iron, for example), if these very small permanent elongations are 
neglected (less than 1/100,000 of the length of a bar under tension), then 
the graph of stress against extension is a straight line, as noted above, and 
practically all the deformation disappears after the force has been 
removed. The greatest stress that can be applied without producing a 
permanent deformation is called the clastic limit of the material. When 
the applied force is increased beyond this fairly sharply defined limit, the 
material exhibits both elastic and plastic properties. The determination 
of this limit requires successive loading 
and unloading by ever larger forces 
until a permanent set is recorde{l. For 
many materials the proportional limit 
is very nearly equal to the elastic limit, 
and the’distinction between the two is 
sometimes dropped, particularly since 
the former is more easily obtained. 

When the stress increases beyond the 
elastic limit, a point is reached {Y on 
the graph) at which the rod suddenly 
stretches with little or no increase in 
the load. The stress at point Y is called 
the yield-point stress. 

The nominal stress T may be increased beyond the yield point until the 
ultimate stress (point U) is reached. The corresponding force F = Tao is 
the greatest load that the rod will bear. When the ultimate stress is 
reached, a brittle material (such as a high-carbon steel) breaks suddenly, 
while a rod of some ductile metal begins to “neck”; that is, its cross- 
sectional area is greatly reduced over a small portion of the length of the 
rod. Further elongation is accompanied by an increase in actual stress 
but by a decrease in total load, in cross-sectional area, and in nominal 
stress until the rod breaks (point B), 

The elastic limit of low-carbon steels is about 35,000 lb per sq in.; the 
ultimate stress is about 00,000 lb per sq in. Hard steels may be prepared 
with an ultimate strength greater than 200,000 lb per sq in. 

We shall consider only the behavior of elastic materials subjected to 
stresses below the proportional limit; that is, we shall be concerned only 
with those materials and situations in which Hooke’s law, expressed by 
Eq. (20.1), or a generalization of it, is valid. ^ 

* In order to give the reader some feeling regarding the magnitude of deformations 
With which the theory of elasticity deals, note that a 1-in.-long rod of iron with propor¬ 
tional limit of 25,000 Ibpersq in., a yield point of 30,000 lb per sq in., and Young’smod- 
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Some materials subjected to tensile tests have an extremely small range 
of values of extensions e for which the law (20.1) is valid. In this case, 
the stress-strain curve above the proportional limit may have the appear¬ 
ance indicated in Fig. 15a. In the process of loading and unloading 
specimens made of such materials, the same curve PQ may be traced out, 
and if there is no residual deformation, the material is elastic with the 
stress-strain law of the form 


T = /(e), 


where/ is a single-valued nonlinear function. More frequently, however, 
the loading-unloading diagram has the appearance shown in Fig. 156. 
In this diagram the curve OA is associated with the loading of the speci¬ 
men and AB with the unloading. In this instance there is a residual 




deformation, represented by 05, which characterizes the plastic behavior. 
For plastic materials the relationship between T and e is no longer one-to- 
one, and after repeated loadings and unloadings a saw-tooth pattern 
indicated in Fig. 156 may be obtained. 

A natural generalization of Hookers law immediately suggests itself, 
namely, one can invoke the principle of superposition of effects and 
assume that at each point of the medium the strain components ea are 
linear functions of the stress components r^*. Such a generalization was 
made by Cauchy, and the resulting law is known as the generalized 
Hookers law. We discuss it in the following section. 

21. Generalized Hooke’s Law. We saw in the preceding chapters 
that the state of stress in continuous media is completely determined by 
the stress tensor r,,, and the state of deformation by the strain tensor e,>. 
We shall now assume that when an elastic medium is maintained at a 


uln0 of 30,000,000 Ib per sq in. will elongate under a load of 13,000 lb per sq in. about ^ 
0.0004 in. Even if the rod is loaded to the yield point, the determination of the 
extension will require very refined measurements. 
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fixed temperature there is a one-to-one analytic relation 

Tij = Fij{ent 622 , - • • ) 612 ), ih j ^ 1» 2, 3) 

between the m and €,j and that the r.y vanish when the strains are all 
zero. This last assumption implies that in the initial unstrained state 
the body is unstressed. Now, if the functions Fij are expanded in the 
power series in and only the linear terms retained in the expansions, 
we get 

(21.1) Tij = Cijkieki ihjt ^ ~ ^>2, 3). 

The coefficients Cijki, in the linear forms (21.1), in general will vary from 
point to point of the medium. If, however, the Cijki are independent of 
the position of the point, the medium is called elaslically homogeneous. 
Henceforth we confine our attention to those media in which the Cijki do 
not vary throughout the region under consideration. The law (21.1) is 
a natural generalization of Hooke’s law, and it is used in all developments 
of the linear theory of elasticity.^ 

Inasmuch as the components t,; are symmetric, an interchange of the 
indices i and j in (21.1) does not alter these formulas, so that 

Cijki = Cjikl- 

Moreover, we can assume, without loss of generality, that the Cijki are also 
symmetric with respect to the last two indices. For if the constants 
and Ci'ji^i are defined by the formulas 

Cijki = /4(Cijkl + Cijik), 

Cijki ~ Cijik), 

then, clearly, and = -c''ik- Thus can be written as 

the sum 

Cxjkl * ^ijkl ' ^ijkh 

in which the c-j^i are symmetric and the c-'ki are skew-symmetric with 
respect to k and L Accordingly, the law (21.1) can always be written 
in the form 

Tij = C'iji^iCkl + CvyilCfc/. 

However, the double sum in the second term of this expression vanishes 
inasmuch as Cki = eik and = —c'/jki^ Thus, 

Tij = Fiji^iCki, 

where the are symmetric with respect to the first two and the last two 
indices. 

' It is important to note that the generalized Hooke’s law (21.1) is also used in some 
investigations where the strains are finite, in the sense of Sec. 11. For many materials 
a linear relationship (21.1) holds for an appreciable range of values of the e^,. The 
linear theory of elasticity, however, is based on the use of the infinitesimal strains, 
defined in Sec. 7, and on the linear law (21.1). 
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We shall consider henceforth that the c.y*, in (21.1) have been sym- 

metnzed, so that there are at most 36 independent constants in the gen¬ 
eral stress-strain law (21.1). 

To avoid dealing with double sums, we can introduce the notation 


rn Tl, T22 - T2, 733 = ^3, 753 = T4, 731 = 75, 

= Cl, 622 = ^2, 633 = 63. 262^ = 64, 2 e^i = 66, 

and write the six equations (21.1) in the form 



CiiBi -f 61262 + C1363 + C1464 + 61665 + CiflCe, 


T6 — CeiCi + C6262 + C6363 + 60464 + 66565 + 66666, 

or, more compactly, 

(21-2) 7, = 6o-6, (ij = 1, 2, . . . , 6). 

The relations between the n and a must be reversible, hence \cij\ 0, and 
we can write 

6,- = CijTj. 

The constants 6,-; in (21,2) are called the elastic constants, or moduli, of the 
material. Inasmuch as the strains 6,- are dimensionless, the have the 
same dimensions as the stress components.* 

We have just remarked that the maximum number of the independent 
elastic constants is 36, but this number reduces to 21 whenever there 
exists a function 


(21.3) 

with the property, 

(21.4) 


IT 3^6,','6,‘6j, 

dW 

d€i 


For one can always suppose that the quadratic form (21.3) is symmetric, 
and it then follows from (21.4) that 


where c^ = Cj,-. 

The potential function W was introduced by George Green,* and it is 
called the strain-energy density function. Its existence for the isothermal 
and adiabatic processes* has been argued on the basis of the first and 

* See Sec. 14. 

* G. Green, Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, vol. 7 (1839), p. 121. 

* See references in this book to Lord Kelvin’s papers in the Historical Sketch. The 
isothermal process corresponds to the case of slow loading and unloading involving 
no temperature changes of the medium. It is of interest in elastostatic problems. 
The adiabatic process is approximated in those dynamical problems where bodies 
execute small and rapid vibrations. The elastic constants ca in the two cases cannot 
be expected to be identical. 
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second laws of thermodynamics, and it is now generally accepted that, for 
the most general case of an anisotropic elastic body, the number of inde¬ 
pendent elastic constants in the generalized Hooke’s law is 21. The 
matter of the number of elastic constants required to describe the stress- 
strain law of the form (21.1) was the subject of a lengthy controversy. 
Cauchy and Poisson argued,^ on the basis of special mathematical models 
of molecular interaction, that the number of independent constants can¬ 
not exceed 15. Their arguments proved wanting and are in contradiction 
to experimental evidence. 

If an elastic medium exhibits a geometrical symmetry of internal struc¬ 
ture (crystallographic form, regular arrangement of fibers or molecules, 
etc.) then its elastic properties become identical in certain directions.^ 
The geometric symmetry, however, is not equivalent to elastic symmetry 
because there may be certain other directions for which the elastic 
properties are the same but the geometric ones are not. 

If the medium is elastically symmetric in certain directions, then 
the number of independent constants c.y in (21.2) is further reduced. 
Because of their practical importance, we discuss in this section two 
particular types of elastic symmetry. These are (1) symmetry with 
respect to a plane (in which 13 independent elastic constants are involved), 
and (2) symmetry with respect to three mutually perpendicular planes 
(involving 9 independent constants c,>). In the next section we prove 
that when the elastic properties of a body are identical in all directions, 
that is, if the body is elastically isotropic, the number of essential elastic 
constants reduces to 2. 

It is obvious from (21.2) that the coefficients ca, in general, depend on 
the chosen reference frame inasmuch as the stress components Ti and the 
strain components Ci vary with the choice of coordinate systems. For 
certain media the coefficients ca may remain invariant under a given 
transformation of coordinates, and it is this invariance which determines 
the elastic symmetry of the medium under consideration.^ 

^A. L. Cauchy, Exercises de mathimatique, vol. 3 (1828a), p. 213; vol. 3 (18286) 

p. 328. 

S. D. Poisson, Mimoires de VaccuUmie, Paris, vol. 8 (1829); vol. 18 (1842). 

See also in this connection: 

M. Born, Dynamik der Kristalgitter (1915) and Atomtheorie dcs festen Zus- 
tandes, 2d ed. (1923), and comments on Born’s work by I. Stakgold, Quarterly of 
A-p-plicd Mathematics, vol. 8 (1950), pp. 1G9-186. 

P. S. Epstein, Physical Review, vol. 70 (1946), pp. 915-922. 

The arguments of Green and Lord Kelvin, in support of the 21-constant theory, 
are presented in Chap. Ill of Love’s Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of 
Elasticity. 

* This is the principle expressed by F. Neumann in Vorlesungen iiber die Theorie der 
Elastizitat (1885). See also Love’s Treatise (1927), p. 155. 

* The reader familiar with the rudiments of tensor analysis will recognize that when 
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Consider a substance elastically symmetric with respect to the X 1 X 2 - 

plane. This symmetry is expressed by the statement that the Co- are 
invariant under the transformation 


^i» X 2 Xj, X 3 — —X 3 . 

The table of direction cosines of this transformation is 



Xi 

X 2 

X3 

1 

/ 

1 

0 

0 

/ 

X2 

0 

1 

0 

f 

0 

0 

-1 


and from formulas (5.9) and (16.4) it is seen that 

= -"i, < = e.-, (z = 1, 2, 3, 6), 

r'4 = ~T4, 64 = —€4, ri = — 76 , e's = ~€&. 

The first equation of (21.2) becomes 


z-'i = c„e; + 0,2^2 + CisCa + c^ei + 

or 


Ti — CiiCi + Ci 2 C 2 + CjsCs — 01464 — CisCs + Cie^e- 

Comparison of this equation with the expression for ri given by (21.2) 
shows that 



Similarly, by considering rj, . . . , r^, we find that 


C24 — C25 — C34 = C36 = C 64 = C66 = 0, 

C41 = C 42 = C 43 = C4fi = Csi = C 62 = C63 “ C66 == 0. 

For a material with one plane of elastic symmetry (which is taken to 
be the XiX 2 -plane), the matrix of the coefficients of the linear forms in 
(21.2) can be written as follows, 


the law (21.1) is written in the form 


ra = cf Jew, (i, j, k, I — 1, 2, 3), 


valid in all coordinate systems, then it follows from the tensor character of the r*/ and 
eu that the c{,- are components of a tensor of rank 4. Consequently, under a trans¬ 
formation of coordinates from the system X to X', the cj,- transform according to the 
law 




dXa dx'if dx'i 
dXi dx'- dXy dXi 



If the cfj are invariant (so that c'}} = cfj) under a given coordinate transformation, 
then the transformation characterizes the nature of elastic symmetry- The —figur- 

dXy 

ing in the law (a) are the direction cosines appearing in the tables of this section, because 
the systems X and X' are cartesian. 
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(21.5) 


Cii 

C12 

Cl 3 

0 

0 

C ]6 

C21 

C22 

C23 

0 

0 

C26 

C31 

CC2 

C33 

0 

0 

C36 

0 

0 

0 

C44 

C45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 64 

Chh 

0 

Cgi 

Cg2 

C 63 

0 

0 

Cgg 


Such materials as wood, for example, have three mutually orthogonal 
planes of elastic symmetry and are said to be ortholropic. In considering 
such materials, we shall choose the axes of coordinates so that the 
coordinate planes coincide with the planes of elastic symmetry. In this 
case, some of the coefficients Ca exhibited in the array (21.5) vanish. 
Besides the symmetry with respect to the xia:2-plane, expressed by (21.5), 
the elastic constants c,j must also be invariant under the transformation 
of coordinates defined by the following table of direction cosines. 




3:2 

:r3 

f 

-1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

/ 

3*2 

0 

1 

0 

t 

Xz 

0 i 

0 

1 


This change of coordinates is a reflection in the .T2X3-plane and leaves the 
Ti and Ci unchanged with the following exceptions: 

~ T^, Ct, — CS) rg “ Tg, Cg Cg. 

From (21.5) we have 


Ihis becomes 
or 


Ti = CiiBi -j- 012^2 + CisBz + CigCg. 
Tj = -|“ € 12^2 C13C3 "h CigCg, 


ri = CiiBi -|“ C12C2 "i" C13C3 CjgCg, 

from which it follows that Cig — 0. By considering in a similar way the 
transformed expressions for t 2, . . . , rg, we find that* 

C 26 = C3g = Cgg = C64 = Cgi — Cg2 ~ Cg3 = 0. 
f hus, for orthotropic media the matrix of the co takes the following form. 

( Cii C 12 Ci3 0 0 ^ \ 

C 21 C 22 C 23 0 0 0 \ 

C 31 C 32 C 33 0 0 0 \ 

0 0 0 C.4 0 0 I 

0 0 0 0 Cii 0 j 

0 0 0 0 0 Cte/ 

' Note that elastic symmetry in the jijj-plane and in the XiJi-plane implies elastic 
symmetry in the xixrplane. 
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If the coefficients c,y are symmetric, that is, 

(2h7) Cij = Cjij (ij j = 1, 2, . . . , 6), 

we see that there are 13 essential constants in the array (21.5) and 9 in 
(21.6). This symmetry has not been assumed, however, in establishing 
the forms of the arrays of coefficients (21.5) and (21.6), nor will it be used 
in the next section, where the law (21.2) is specialized to that for an 
isotropic medium. 

It is worth noting that the statement of the law (21.2) is not devoid of 
inconsistency. In the process of formulating the notion of the com¬ 
ponents of strain e, 7 , it was assumed that the components of displacement 
Ui are functions of the coordinates (xi, x^, Xs) of the body in its undeformed 
state; that is, Lagrangian coordinates were used. On the other hand, 
Eulerian coordinates were employed in defining the components of the 
stress tensor Tij-; that is, it was assumed that the r,; are functions of the 
coordinates (xj, of the stressed (and hence deformed) medium. 

Of course, if the displacements w,- and their derivatives are small, then the 
values of r, 7 (x) and t,j(x') cannot differ by a great deal. As an indication 
of the order of approximation involved here, note that, if .r* = x* + Uk, 
then 


drij _ dr^j dxl 
dXk 'dx't dxk 




dr,7 dui 
Sx'i Sxk 


Hence, in writing 


dr,; dr,7 


we assume that the displacement derivatives 


dX;t dXfc 

are small compared with unity. In what follows, it will be assumed that 
both the components of strain e.y and the components of stress t,j are func¬ 
tions of the initial coordinates (xi, X 2 , Xa). 


REFERENCES FOR COLLATERAL READING 

A. E. H. Love: A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of Elasticity, Cambridge 
University Press, London, Secs. 60-65, pp. 92-100. 

Chap. VI of Love's treatise is given to a discussion of the equilibrium of non¬ 
isotropic elastic solids and contains further references on the subject. Voigt’s Lehr- 
buch der Kristallphysik is a standard treatise on the subject. 

L. Lecornu: Th^orie math^matique de I’dlasticit^, Memorial des sciences math6- 
matiques, Gauthiers-Villars & Cic, Paris, pp. 12-18. 

Contains a discussion of the theory of Poincar4 regarding the number of elastic 
constants in the generalized Hooke’s law. 


PROBLEMS 

1 . Are the principal axes of strain coincident with those of stress for an anisotropic 
medium with Hooke’s law expressed by Eq. (21.2)? For a medium with one plane o 
elastic symmetry? For an orthotropic medium? Hint: Take the coordinate axes 
along the principal axes of strain so that C 4 “ 6 . 
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2 . Show directly from the generalized Hooke's law (Eq. (21.2)) that in an isotropic 
body the principal axes of strain coincide with those of stress. Hint: Take the coordi¬ 
nate axes along the principal axes of strain (e< = Cs = e« = 0), and consider the effect 
on T 28 and tji of a rotation of axes by 180° about the x^-axis. 

22 . Homogeneous Isotropic Media. Most structural materials are 
formed of crystalline substances, and hence very small portions of such 
materials cannot be regarded as being isotropic. Nevertheless, the 
assumption of isotropy and homogeneity, when applied to an entire body, 
often does not lead to serious discrepancies between the experimental and 
theoretical results.^ The reason for this agreement lies in the fact that 
the dimensions of most crystals are so small in comparison with the dimen¬ 
sions of body and they are so chaotically distributed that, in the large, the 
substance behaves as though it were isotropic. 

From the definition of the isotropic medium, it follows that its elastic 
properties are independent of the orientation of coordinate axes. In 
particular, the coefficients c.y must remain invariant when we introduce 
new coordinate axes x\, X2, Xg, obtained by rotating the Xi, X3-system 
through a right angle about the Xi-axis. By considering the transformed 
stress components r', in exactly the same way as was done in the pre¬ 
ceding section, it is found that 


— C13, C31 — C21, C32 — C23, C33 — C22, C86 = C66. 

Similarly, a rotation of axes through a right angle about the xs-axis leads 
to the relations 


C2I — C12, C22 — Cll, C23 — C13, C31 = C32, C56 s= C44. 

We introduce, finally, the coordinate system x[, Xj, xj, got from the Xi, X2, 
X3-system by rotating the latter through an angle of 45 ° about the X3-axis. 
In this case, we have 

^1-2 = + Ht‘22, ejj = + >2^22, 

or, noting the definitions on page GO, 

= — Mri + 3^T2, Ce = — Cl -h a. 

From (21.6) and the relation Cae = C44, we have 


Te — C 44 C 6 . 


When referred to the x[, X2, xj-axes, this becomes r'e = c^e'^ or 

-|- y2T2 = C44( —Cl -|- € 2 ). 

Now from (21.6) 

Ti = CiiCi -f- ^1262 + 01363, 

T 2 = 02161 + 02202 + 02363 , 


* Many cast metals are notable exceptions. The processes of rolling and d 

frequently produce a definite orientation of crystals, so that many rolled and 
metals are anisotropic. 


rawing 

drawn 
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and from the relations given above, namely, 


we get 




— = /^(Cil — Ci2)( —€i + 62). 

Comparison of this equation with (22.1) yields the result 


( 22 . 2 ) 


C44 — — C12) = 


so that 

Tj = jueg. 

We shall find it convenient to write the generalized Hookers law for an 
isotropic body in terms of the two constants \ and /z, where /z is defined by 

( 22 . 2 ) and where we put 

C 12 = X. 

From (21.6) we can now write 

^11 = CnCii + C12C22 + C12C33 

= Ci2(eii + 622 + C33) + (cii — 012)611 

= Xi? -f" 2^(611. 

Thus, the generalized Hookers law for a homogeneous isotropic body 
can be written in the following form: 

(22.3) Ti; = XM + (t, j = 1, 2, 3). 

Equation (22.3) yields a simple relation connecting the invariants 
t? = Sii and 0 = r„-. 

Putting y = i in (22.3) and noting that = 5ii + 822 + ^33 = 3, one 
finds that 

0 = Tit — 3Xt? ~|- 2^0ti, 
or 


(22.4) 


0 - (3X + 2m)i?. 


Equations (22.3) can now be solved easily for the strains e,,- in terms of the 
stresses nj. We have 



or 

(22.5) 




0 _L L r - 

2m(3X + 2m) 2m 


It is clear from (22.5) that we must require that m 5 *^ 0 and 3X + 2 m 7 *^ 0. 
The constants X and m were introduced by G. Lam4 and are called the 

Lami constants. 

We have shown that the stress-strain law for isotropic media involves 
no more than two elastic constants. The fact that no further reduction 
is possible is physically obvious from the simple tensile tests, but an 
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analytic proof of this, utilizing the properties of isotropic tensors, can be 
constructed.^ 

If the axes Xi are directed along the principal axes of strain, then 
^23 = C 31 = ei 2 = 0. But from (22.3) we see that in this case 72 . 3 , 73 ], and 
7 i 2 also vanish. Hence the axes x, must lie along the principal axes of 
stress, and we have the result that (he principal axes of stress are coincident 
mth the principal axes of strain if the medium is isotropic. This property 
was used by Cauchy to define the isotropic elastic medium. 

Henceforth no distinction will be made between the principal axes of 
strain and those of stress, and such axes will be referred to simply as the 
principal axes. 

23. Elastic Moduli for Isotropic Media. Simple Tension. Pure 
Shear, Hydrostatic Pressure. In order to gain some insight into the 
physical significance of elastic constants entering in formulas ( 22 . 3 ), we 
consider the behavior of elastic bodies subjected to simple tension, pure 
shear, and hj^drostatic pressure. 

Assume that a right cylinder with the axis parallel to the Xi-axis is 
subjected to the action of longitudinal forces applied to the ends of the 
cylinder. If the applied forces give rise to a uniform tension T in every 
cross section of the cylinder, then 

(23.1) Tu = T = const, 722 = 7-33 = = t 2 z — 731 = 0. 

Since the body forces are not present, the state of stress determined by 

(23.1) satisfies the equilibrium equations (15.3) in the interior of the 
cylinder, and equations (13.3) show that the lateral surface of the cylinder 
is free of tractions. 

The substitution from (23.1) in (22.5) yields the appropriate values of 
strains, namely,^ 

i, _ (^+m)T -XT 

(23.2) + = 2M(3Xir^)’ 

\ Cl2 = C23 = C31 = 0, 

which clearly satisfy the compatibility equations (10.9). Accordingly, the 

state of stress (23.1) actually corresponds to the one that can exist in a 
deformed elastic body. 

Noting that 

^ _ — X 

Cii 2(X + ^i) 

we introduce the abbreviations 


(23.3) 


<T ^ 


2(X + m)' 


E ^ 

X + g 


* H. Jeffreys, Cartesian Tensors (1931). 

’Tlie integration of Rqs. (2.3.2), yielding the displacements 
See. 30. 


Ui, is carried out in 
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Then Eqs. (23.2) can be written in the form 



If the stress T represents tension, so that T > 0, then a tensile stress will 
produce an extension in the direction of the axis of the cylinder and a con¬ 
traction in its cross section. Accordingly, for T > 0, we have eu > 0, 
^22 < 0, C33 < 0. It follows that E and o- are both positive. 

Physical interpretations of the elastic moduli E and <x are easily 
obtained. It follows from the first of the formulas (23.4) that the 
quantity 




represents the ratio of the tensile stress T to the extension €u produced 
by the stress T. Again, from (23.4), it is seen that 



thus a denotes the ratio of the contraction of the linear elements perpen¬ 
dicular to the axis of the cylinder to the longitudinal extension of the rod. 
The quantity E is known as Young's modulus^ and the number a is called 
the Poisson ratio. 

It is easy to verify that one can express the constants X and /x in terms 
of Young's modulus and Poisson's ratio as 


(23.5) 


E<r 

(1 +a)(l 


E 

" 2(1 + a)’ 


Consider next the state of pure shear characterized by the stress 
components 

^23 — T = const, Til ~ T 22 = ^33 = Ti 2 = Tgi = 0. 


Substituting these values in (22.5) yields 


(23.6) 



These formulas show that a rectangular parallelepiped OPQR, whose 
faces are parallel to the coordinate planes, is sheared in the X22;3-plane 
(see Fig. 4) so that the right angle between the edges of the parallelepiped 
parallel to the xr- and X3-axes is diminished, for T > 0, by the angle 
a23 = 2e23. From (23.6) we have 


T 

fi = — 

OC2Z 

Thus the number ^ represents the ratio of the shearing stress T to the 
change in angle produced by the shearing stress. For this reason the 
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quantity m is called the modulus of rigidity, or the shear moduius. Since 
E and <t are both positive, it follows from the second of Eqs. (23.5) that 
M is also positive. 

Finally consider a body r of arbitrary shape subjected to a hydrostatic 
pressure of uniform intensity p distributed over its surface. The com- 

ponents T, of the stress vector acting on the surface are then 

Ti = 

where Vi are the direction cosines of the normal v to the surface. 

The system of stresses 

Til = T22 = Tn = —P, Ti 2 — r23 = T3I = 0, 

0 = Til + T22 "b T33 = —3p, 

satisfies the equilibrium equation in the interior of r and on its surface. 
From (22.5) we deduce the expressions* 


(23.7) 


(23.8) 



P 

3X -|- 2ju 



which, clearly, satisfy the compatibility equations (10.9). The cubical 
compression d = eu can be obtained either from (23.8) or from the general 
relations (22.4) and (23.7). We get 


= fill + C 22 + ^83 — 

which can be written as 


P 


X + 


?3M 



by introducing the abbreviation 

(23.9) k = 


‘ If the substitution from (23.5) in (23.8) is made, we find that 


Cll = <*22 — ^83 


-p(l -2<r) 

--- y 


€ii = 0 for i ^ j. 


Since m.f + = 2e,„ we have for the determination of displacements the system of 

equations, 


dui 




dUj 

dXf 




i j. 


The integration of these equations yields (cf. Sec. 301 


^ “ 3(1 -2„)’ 

where * —an and the ao* are the integration constants. These integration con' 
stants are associated with the rigid body motion. If we fix the point j, = 0 (assumed 
to bo in the body) and impose the condition that the rotation vector (Sec. 7) van- 
iflhes, we get 

- ft *'• 
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Thus, the quantity k represents the ratio of the compressive stress to the 
cubical compression, and for this reason it is called the modulus of com¬ 
pression, Since for all physical substances a hydrostatic pressure tends 
to diminish the bulk, it is clear that k is positive. Substituting in (23.9) 
the expressions for X and ju from (23.5) gives 


; _ ^ 

3(1 - 2a)‘ 

Since k is positive for all physical substances, it follows that a is less than 
one-halfj and hence [see (23.5)] X is positive. For most structural mate¬ 
rials, the value of <t does not deviate much from one-third. If the mate¬ 
rial is highly incompressible (rubber, for example), a is nearly one-half and 
M = E/Z. 

The stress-strain relations (22.5), when written by making the sub¬ 
stitutions from (23.5), assume the simple form 

(23.10) e.. = 


where 0 = r,-,-. If we recall the notation of Sec. 14, these relations can 
also be given in the following form: 


(23.11) 


exx = 


eyy = 


- 


^ [rxx “f” 

^yy ^{Xzz “f" 'rx*)]» 

~^[rzz <^(tzz ”h "epy)], 


Cyz - 


1 + 0 - 
E 


_ 1 +<T 

^'ZX ^ '^ZZ) 


^xy 


1 

E 


zy 


The following table gives average values of E, ti, and a for several elastic 
materials; the moduli E and /x are given in millions of pounds per square 
inch.^ 



E 


<T 

(experimental) 

^ 1 

Carbon steels. 

29.5 1 

11.5 

0.29 

0.283 

Wrought iron.' 

28.0 

11.0 

0.28 

0.273 

Cast iron. 

16.5 

6.5 

0.25 

0.269 

Copper (hot-rolled). 

15.0 

5.6 

0.33 

0.339 

Brass, 2:1 (cold-drawn). 

1.3.0 

4.9 

0.33 

0.327 

Glass. 

8.0 

3.2 

0.25 

0.250 

Spruce (along the grain). 

1.5 

0.08 




* In the engineering literature, the modulus of shear is often denoted by O, and the 
reciprocal of Poisson’s ratio a is denoted by m; that is, m -* !/<?• 
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PROBLEMS 


1 . Show that Hooke’s law in the form (23.11) can be obtained by the following 
argument: An elementary rectangular parallelepiped subjected to tensile stresses 

on opposite faces will experience a longitudinal extension = r^xlE and lateral 
contractions - e„ - —Now consider the effect of stres.ses and 

superpose the resulting strains to get Eq. (23.11). 

2 . Use Hooke’s law to show that the stress invariant 0 = t,/ and the strain invariant 

^ = c/y are connected by the relation 0 = where k is the modulus of compression. 

3 . Show that a stress vector cannot cross a free surface (one on which there is no 


external load). Hint: Let v be the normal to the free surface. Then T = 0 and, from 
^ ¥ 

(16.1), T - V = T - v' = 0. 

4 . Derive the following relations between the Lani6 coefficients X and /*, Poisson’s 
ratio a, Young’s modulus !■>, and the bulk modulus k: 


2yi<r niE — 2n) I. 2 _ Eff 

~~ E ~ ‘ ” 3 ^ “ (I +a)(I - 2a) 

Ua U{3k - E) 


1 +cr 


9k ~ E 


fi = 


3A-(l - 2<x} 


Ml -2<r) _ 3 __E ^ __ 

2a 2^ ^ 2(1+a) 2(1+a) 

'UE 


9k - E 
X 


<r *** 


E 


X E 3k — 2n 

2(X + n) " 3’A“^ X ^ ^ “ 2(^ + 7) 

3fc - E 
6 A 

_ m(3X + 2m) ^ Ml + ^I - 2a) ^ - X) 

a 3A — X 


X + M 


2m(1 + =. 77 : 


9kfi 


= 3A(1 - 2a), 


X+3.= 


3A +M 
X(1 + a) 2/i(l + a) 

3a 3(1 - 2a) 

E 


3(3m - E) 3(1 - 2a) 


24. Equilibrium Equations for an Isotropic Elastic Solid. The com¬ 
plete system of equations of equilibrium of a homogeneous isotropic 
elastic solid is made up of the following equations: 

a. Equations of Equilibrium. From (15.3) 

(24.1) . 4.F, = 0. (i,; = l,2,3); 

b. Stress-Strain Relations. From (22.3) 


(24.2) 


TiJ = X +- 2 fJi€ijf 
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and [from (7.5)] 

(24.3) 
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— y4('^i.i + W>,i). 


The systems of Eqs. (24.1) and (24.2) must be satisfied at every interior 
point of the body r, and on the surface 2 of the body r the stresses must 
fulfill the equilibrium conditions (13.3) 


(24.4) 


= Ti, 


where the v, are the direction cosines of the exterior normal v to the sur- 

¥ 

face 2, and T is the stress vector acting on the surface element with nor¬ 
mal V. To these equations one must adjoin the equations of com¬ 
patibility [from (10.9)] 

(24.5) e,xw + €ki.ij — eik.ji ~ €ji,ik = 0. 

It will be shown in Sec. 27 that the system of Eqs. (24.1) and (24.2), 
subject to the conditions of equilibrium on the surface (24.4), is complete 
in the sense that, if there exists a solution of the system, then that solution 
is unique. There are nine equations in the system on the set of nine 
unknown functions ny, w* (i, j = 1, 2, 3). Once the displacements Ui are 
determined, the strain components entering into (24.2) are readily 
calculated with the aid of the formulas (24.3). We have assumed that 
the displacements Ui are continuous functions of class throughout the 
region r, and a reference to (24.2) shows that the components of stress 
Tij are continuous of class in the same region. The equations of 
equilibrium (24.1) contain the components Fi of the body force F, and 
they are assumed to be prescribed functions of the coordinates x, of the 
undeformed body. Typical examples of the body forces F, occurring in 
practical applications, are centrifugal forces and forces of gravitation. 

p 

Furthermore, the components Ti of the external surface force T are 
assumed to be prescribed functions of the coordinates Xi of the unde¬ 
formed surface 2 of the body. 

In order that the solution of the problem may exist, it is clear that one 

V 

cannot prescribe the body force F and the surface force T in a perfectly 
arbitrary manner, inasmuch as Eqs. (24.1) were established on the 
hypothesis that the body is in equilibrium. Hence one must demand that 

the distribution of the forces F and f, acting on the body t, be such that 
the resultant force and the resultant moment vanish.* 

» That is, F and T must be sufficiently regular and satisfy, for the body as a whole, 
the equations immediately preceding (15.1), and (15.4). 
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It is clear from physical considerations that, instead of prescribing the 

distribution of the surface force T acting on 1, one could prescribe the 
displacements u,- on the surface 2 and that the state of stress established 
in the interior of the body by deforming its surface 2 must also be char¬ 
acterized in a unique way. Thus, we are led to consider the following 
fundamental boundary-value problems of elasticity: 

Problem 1. Determine the distrihulion of stress and the displacements in 
the interior of an elastic body in equilihriuyn when the body forces are pre¬ 
scribed ajid the distributioJi of the forces acting on the surface of the body is 
known. 

Problem 2. Determine the distribution of stress and the displacements in 
the interior of an elastic body in equilibrium when the body forces are pre¬ 
scribed and the displacements of the points on the surface of the body are 
prescribed functions. 

In many applications, it is important to consider a problem resulting 
from the combination of the problems stated above. Thus, one may have 
the displacements of the points on part of the surface prescribed and the 
distribution of forces specified over the remaining portion. Such a prob¬ 
lem will be referred to as a mixed boundary-value problem. 

It should be noted that in Prob. 1 the external forces are assigned over 
the initial, or undeformed, surface of the body, while the equilibrium 
under these forces is reached when the body is in the final deformed state. 
Since the displacements are small, the error introduced in this approxima¬ 
tion has the order of magnitude implicit in the formulation of the stress- 
strain relations, as stated in the concluding paragraph of Sec. 21. 

The formulation of the fundamental boundary-value problems of 
elasticity given above suggests the desirability of expressing the differen¬ 
tial equations for Prob. 1 entirely in terms of stresses and those for Prob. 
2 entirely in terms of displacements. This is not difficult to do. 

Let us first obtain the equations in terms of displacements Ui by sub¬ 
stituting in (24.1) the expressions for stresses in terms of displacements. 
Making use of the formulas (24.3), we can write the system (24.2) in the 
form 


(24.6) T,y = X dijUk.k + + Uj_i). 

l^ubstituting the values of the stress components (24.6) in the equilibrium 
equations (24.1) gives 


+ (X + Ju)W;j.- + = 0, 

or 

(24.7) + (X + m) ^. + F.- - 0 

where 

t? = e„- = Ui,i = div u. 

Equations (24.7) are associated with the name of Navier. 
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Note that we need not adjoin the compatibility equations (10.9), for 
the only purpose of the latter is to impose restrictions on the strain com¬ 
ponents that shall ensure that the e,j yield single-valued continuous dis¬ 
placements Hi, when the region r is simply connected. 

It is clear that Prob. 2 is completely solved if one obtains the solution 
of the system (24.7) subject to the boundary conditions 

Ui = fi{xi, X2, X 3 ), {i = 1, 2, 3), 


where the are prescribed continuous functions on the boundary of the 
undeformed solid. From the knowledge of the functions w,-, one can 
determine the strains, and hence the stresses by making use of the rela¬ 
tions (24.2). 

We now turn our attention to the first boundary-value problem. It 
was noted earlier that not every solution of the system of three equations 
of equilibrium (24.1) corresponds to a possible state of strain in an elastic 
body, because the components of strain, defined by the system of Eqs. 
(23.10), must satisfy the equations of compatibility (24.5). We proceed 
to derive the compatibility equations in terms of the stresses. If the 
expressions (23.10) 



1 s e 

E " E ” 


are inserted in the compatibility equations (24.5) 

— ^ikji — ejt,ik = 0, 

we obtain 

(24.8) Tij,kl + Tkl.ij — Tik.jl — Tjiik 

~ j — (5t>0.*/ "h — 6ikBjt — ^jiB,ik)‘ 

l (T 

Since the indices %jy k, I assume values 1, 2, 3, there are 3^ = 81 equa¬ 
tions in the system (24.5), but not all these are independent, for an inter¬ 
change of i and j or of k and I obviously does not yield new equations. 
Also for certain values of the indices (such b,s i — j = k = 1), Eqs. (24.5) 
are identically satisfied, and, as already noted in Sec. 10, the set of Eqs. 
(24,5) contains only six independent equations obtained by setting 


k ^ I = i = 2; 

k = 1 = 2, f = 7 = 3; 

jk = / = 3 , i =j = 1 ; 

k = I = 1, f = 2, i = 3; 

k = 2, f = 3, i = 1; 

jk = Z = 3 , t = 1 , i = 2 . 

Inasmuch as Eqs. (23.10) establish one-to-one correspondence between 
the e„ and the the set of 81 equations (24.8) likewise contains only 6 
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independent equations. If we combine Eqs. (24.8) linearly by setting 
k = I and summing with respect to the common index, we get 

Tij.kk + Tkk,ij — Tikjk — Tjk.ik = + hkO.xj — — 6jkQ.ik)^ 

This is a set of 9 equations of which only 6 are independent because of the 
symmetry in i and Consequently, in combining Eqs. (24.8) linearly, 
the number of independent equations is not reduced, and hence the result¬ 
ant set of equations is equivalent to the original one. 

Noting that 


Tij.kk 


= 


and 


Tkk 


the foregoing equations can be written as 

(24.9) W,y + 0,,y — Tik.jk — Tjk.ik — I ^ (5,>V^0 -h 30,.y — 20,,;), 

if we make use of the continuity of the second derivatives of 0. 

Equations (24.9) can be written more neatly by utilizing the equations 
of equilibrium (24.1) 

Tik.k + F,- = 0. 

Thus, differentiating (24.1) with respect to xy, we get 


(24.10) 


ik.kj = -Fi.y 


and since rjk.kj = Tik.jk, we can rewrite (24.9) in the form 


(24.11) 


+ rb- IT-, - 


(F,y + Fy.,) 


This set of 6 independent equations can be further simplified by express¬ 
ing an invariant in terms of the derivatives of the body force F. This 
may be done as follows: 

If we set k — i and I = j in (24.8) and sum with respect to the common 
indices, we get 


^TiJ.ij — Tii a — Tii.ii — 


tt.jj 


1 +tT 


(2 5,y0.,y — 5„0.yy — 5yjO.,y). 


Hut 


and 


T.i = Tyy = 0, 5ij0..> = 0.» = V^0, 

= 6yy0.„ = 


The foregoing equation can be written as 


Tij.ij - V20 - —— (V20 - 3V20) 


1 +(r 
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or 


(24.12) 


” ::—: V^G 


I + a 


The differentiation of the equilibrium equation 


Tij.i = 




gives 


T • • • • = 


= -rj,; 


and inserting this in the left-hand member of (24,12) yields the formula 


(24.13) 


V^e = _ L±-? Fi.i = - div F 


I — a 


1 - 


Substituting from (24.13) in (24.11) gives the final form of the com¬ 
patibility equation in terms of stresses, 


(24.14) Wo- + 


1 


1 +cr 


e..> = - 


a 


1 — O’ 


5,>div F — (Fij + Fj,i). 


Equations (24.14), when written out in unabridged notation, yield the 
following 6 equations of compatibility: 


(24.15) 


VV„ -t- 


VV,, + 


vv„ + 


VV,. + . 


vv„ + 


4- 


1 


1 + 

a dx^ 

1 

_ 

1 + 

1 

i 

1 

a^e _ 

1 + 

(T dz^ 

1 

a^e 

i + 

O' dy dz 

1 

a^e 

1 + 

<j dz dx 

1 

d^Q 


dFx 

div F — 2 ; 

dx 

dFy 


1 — O' 

<T 

1 — O' 

<r 

1 — cr 


div F - 2 


div F 


dz 


1 -\- (T dx By 


dFy dF\ 

dz dy)' 

dx dz 
dy dx 


Equations (24.15) were obtained by Michell in 1900 and, for the case 
when the body forces are absent, by Beltrami in 1892. They are known 
as the Beltrami-Michell compatibility equations. Thus, in order to deter¬ 
mine the state of stress in the interior of an elastic body, one must solve 
the system of equations consisting of (24.1) and (24.15) subject to the 
boundary conditions (24.4). 

The system of Eqs. (24.1) and (24.15) is equivalent to the system con¬ 
sisting of Eqs. (24.1), (24.2), and (24.5). 

If the field of body force F is conservative, so that 

F = Vfp 
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or 

then 

and 


div F = AV, = ^ VV, 


A ij — 

so that (24.14) can be written as 



(24.16) 


VV., + - 


1 


I -|-(T 




We shall consider two particular cases of body forces, namely, the case 
in which F is a constant vector and that in which the potential function <p 
is harmonic (that is, div F = VV = 0). 

If F is constant, then ^ is a linear function. In this case the right-hand 
member of (24.IG) vanishes, and we obtain the equations of Beltrami. 

(24.17) e.o = 0. 

1 (T 


From (24.13) it follows that in this case 

v^e = 0, 

so that 0 = Tu is a harmonic function. Equation (22.4) shows that the 
strain invariant = c„ is also harmonic; that is, 

= 0 


whenever 0 is harmonic. From (24.17) it is seen that, if the t.-j are of 
class C\ the components of stress satisfy the biharmonic equation 

= V% = 0, 

and since the strain components e.; are linear functions of the r.y, we have 

- 0 . 

A function V of class C\ and satisfying the equation V*V = 0, is 
called a biharmonic function. 

If the body force F is derived from a harmonic potential function, so 
that 

div F = VV = 0, 

then from (24.13) and (22.4) we see that 

V 20 = 0 , and = 0 . 

We can thus enunciate a theorem. 

Theokem: When the components of the body force F are constant, the 
invariants 0 and t? are harmonic functions and the stress components t,-,- and 
strain components e,y are biharmonic functions. 
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When F is derived from a harmonic potential function^ the invariants Q 
and d are also harmonic. 

It will be shown, with the aid of some general theorems to be estab¬ 
lished in Sec. 26, that Probs. 1 and 2 have essentially unique solutions. 
Before proceeding to derive these theorems, however, we may note that, 
on account of the linear character of Eqs. (24.1), (24.2), and (24.3), the 
principle of superposition is applicable to the fundamental problems of 
elasticity. 

Thus, suppose that one finds a set of nine functions 


7-U> 



ihj ^ 1,2. 3), 


which satisfy the systems (24.1) and (24.2) with prescribed body forces 
Also let a set of functions 


(24.18) ri/>, (z,i= 1,2,3) 

be the solutions of the systems corresponding to the choice of the body 
forces Fpb Then it is obvious that the solution 

(24.19) r,; = + rif, w, = (i =7 = 1, 2, 3) 

will correspond to the choice of the body force whose components are 
Fi^'* + Epb If the set of functions (24.18) represents a solution of the 
homogeneous system, that is, when Fp’ = 0, then the expressions (24.19) 
represent a solution of the problem corresponding to the choice of the 
body force with components Fpb 


PROBLEMS 

1, Show that the following stress components are not the solution of a problem in 
elasticity, even though they satisfy the equations of equilibrium with zero body forces: 

T*x = e[//2 4- ff(x^ — y*)l, c 9^ 0, 

Tyy = c[x^ + - a:*)], 

+ y*), 

Trv = —2ccxyf 

tum = r,x — 0 . 

2. The solutions of many problems in elasticity are either exactly or approximately 
independent of the value chosen for Poisson's ratio. This fact suggests that approxi¬ 
mate solutions may be found by .so choosing Poisson's ratio as to simplify the problem. 
Show that, if one takes <r « 0, then 

X « 0, M = tc =* 

and Hooke's law is expressed by 

Tii = Eea = yiE(ui.i H- Uf.i), 

Show by differentiation of these equations that 

ra.ii - Hi'ra.fi + 
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(no sum on repeated subscripts). That is, the six stress components are connected, 
in this case, by the three equilibrium equations 


Tii.i + Fi = 0 

and by three compatibility equations, namely, 


dh-jy _ 1 / d^T 

dx dy 2 \ dy 


IX 


diF 


X* ) 


and two similar equations obtained by cyclic interchange of x, y, z. Derive these 
rompatibility conditions from Eq. (24.8) by setting <r = 0, ^ = /, / = j. 

A. and L. Foppl have discussed* the simplification of the equations of elasticity 
obtained by choosing for Poisson’s ratio <r = 0 or a = l 2 - Westergaard* has treated 
the problem of obtaining the general solution from a solution for a particular choice 
of Poisson’s ratio. 

3 . Define the stress function 5 bv 


%) — 




^Xi dxj 


and consider the case of zero body force. Show that, if Poisson’s ratio <t is assumed to 
vanish, then the equilibrium and compatibility equations given in the preceding prob¬ 
lem reduce to 

V*jS = const. 

4 . Show that, if Poisson’s ratio a has the value H, then 

M = \iE, X = «>, A- = «J, d = Bji - Ui,i = 0. 

Interpret physically the situation described by these elastic coefficients. From 
Hooke’s law (23.10) deduce the relations 


Show that in this case 


Tii - 2/iCi, + I'i 5,-,0 

= niui.i + Uj.i) + H 6i,Q 


- - n 


and that the equilibrium equations (24.1) can be written in the form 


^ (I = 0- 


That is, putting ui = u, uj = v, etc., the four bmctions u, v, w, 0 are to be determined 
from the four equations 


V* 




V*t; 4 - 


Vhv + 


dx 

t)0 


n \3 dy 

m*'-) 


■}- 

■)- 


0 , 


0 , 


= 0 , 


gu ■ ■ dw 

dx dy dz 


0 . 


This case {a = has been discussed at length by A. and L. Foppl.^ 

* A. and L. Foppl, Drang und Zwang, vol. 1, Sec. 3. 

^ * H. M. Westergaard, “Effects of a Change of Poisson’s Ratio Analyzed by Twinned 
Gradients,'’ Journal of Applied Merkanicg, vol. 62 (1910), pp. A-U3-.A-116. 
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26. Dynamical Equations of an Isotropic Elastic Solid. The differen¬ 
tial eijuations of motion of an elastic solid can be obtained' at once from 
the equations of equilibrium (24.1) by invoking the Principle of D^Alem- 
bert and adding the forces of inertia to the components F* of the body 
force. If p(.Ti, X 2 y Xs) is the density of the medium, then the components 
of the force of inertia acting on the mass contained within the volume 

(9 * 

element dr are* — p^rrr dr. Hence adding to the components Fi of the 

oF 


body force F in (24.1) the components of the force of inertia per unit 
volume gives the system of equations 


(25.1) 



where we write 


a/2 


•• 



Inasmuch as the stress-strain relations (24.2) do not involve body 
forces, they remain valid in this case also. The displacements Ui are now 
regarded as functions of the space variables x,- and of the time t. 

It follows that the dynamical equations in terms of the displacements 
Ui can be written at once by referring to the set of Eqs. (24.7). Thus, 


(25.2) 


+ (X + m) 


ax, 


+ Fi 



To these equations it is necessary to adjoin the initial and the bound¬ 
ary conditions. Thus, at each point of the surface 2 of the undeformed 

medium, the surface forces Ti or the displacements Ui must be pre¬ 
scribed. The functions Ui prescribed on the surface 2, in general, are 
functions of the space coordinates x, and of the time L If the surface 

forces Ti are prescribed as functions of Xi and then the components of 
stress must satisfy the usual equilibrium conditions (24.4) on the surface 
2 and in addition one must know the initial conditions on the displace¬ 
ments Ui and on their time derivatives. We set forth these conditions, 
explicitly for the fundamental boundary-value problems of dynamical 
elasticity that correspond to the problems of equilibrium in Sec. 24. 

Problem 1. Determine the displacements m»(xi, Xj, Xs, 0 satisfy 
in T the system of Eqs. (25.2) and satisfy the conditions 


Ui = wJ(Xi, X2, X 3 ), ^ 


I/?(Xl, X2, X3), 


for t = h throughout t, 


and that satisfy on the surface 2 of the region r the boundary conditions 


Ti = /i(xi, X 2 , X3, 0 for t > /o. 


'If p is a function of we write — — 
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Problem 2. Determine the displacements Ui{xi, Xz, Xs, t) that satisfy 
in T the system of Eqs. (25.2) and are such that on the surface 1 of t 

Ui = Ui{x\j Xz, Xs, t) for t > Iq. 

As in Sec. 24, we may consider a mixed boundary-value problem in 

which the surface forces Ti are prescribed functions of x,- and t over part 
of the surface and the displacements h, are given functions of x,- and t over 
the rest of the surface. As an example of such a problem, consider an 
elastic plate clamped at the edges. Let the plate, initially at rest, be 
subjected to a normal load varying with time. In this case, the displace¬ 
ments are known on the edges of the plate (for t > io)i while the surface 
forces are given functions of Xi, Xz, xs, t. 
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26. The Strain-energy Function and Its Connection with Hooke’s Law. 
We introduce the definition of the unstrained, or natural, state of a body 
as a standard state of uniform temperature and zero displacement, with 
reference to which all strains will be specified. 

If the body is in the natural state at the instant of time t = 0, and if it 
is subjected to the action of external forces, then the latter may produce 
a deformation of the body and hence will do work. We shall be con¬ 
cerned with the rate at which work is done by the external body and 
surface forces. If (xi, xz, Xs) denote the coordinates of an arbitrary 
material point P of the body in the unstrained state, then at any time t 
the coordinates of the same material point P will be x,- + Ui(xi, xz, X 3 , 0- 
Since the displacement of the point P in the interval of time ((, t + dt) is 
given by 



it follows that the work done in dt sec by the body forces acting on the 
volume element dr located at P is dr dt. The work performed by the 

y 

external surface forces in the same interval of time is Tnii d<j dt, where 
d(j is the element of surface* Denoting by £ the total work done by the 
body and surface forces, we have the following expression for the rate of 
doing work on the matter originally occupying some region t, 

(26.1) J = j^F,ikdT + 

here 2 denotes the original surface of the unstrained region t. 
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Now the surface integral appearing in (26.1) can be expressed as a 

volume integral by substituting for the components of the surface force T 
their values from Eqs. (24.4) and by making use of the Divergence 
Theorem. We have 


(26.2) 


Ti7/i da = {TijUi)vi da = (r,jW,-\; dr. 


Carrying out the indicated differentiation in the integrand of the volume 
integral in (26.2) and recalling the formulas (7.5) give 



Ttdii da = I Tij.jUi dr + I dr 



== / TijjUi d.T + / Tij 




= / dr + / (r,;C,> + TijUiij) dr 


But coij = —ojjt, so that = 0, and hence 


(26.3) 


/ y t ^ 

Tiiii da = • + Tijiij) dr 

2 Jr 


A reference to the dynamical equations (25.1) shows that we can write 

= (pWi ” Fi)ui. 

When this is inserted in Eq. (26.3) and the resulting expression used in 
(26.1), one obtains 

d& 

(26.4) 


dt 


= / piiiUi dr + r.yC.y dr. 



The kinetic energy K of the body is defined as 


K = 14 j pU{Ui dr, 


and for the rate of change of kinetic energy we have* 


dK 

dt 


= I pU{Ut dr. 


Hence Eq. (26.4) can be written in the form 


(26.5) 


dt 


dK f den j 

-di +I. m 


We recall next the definitions, 


Ti = Til, ^2 ^ ^22, rs — T 33 , r 4 — T23, 

e\ = 611, C2 = Bn-, = 2 ^ 23 , 

^ It is assumed here that the variation of the density p with time is negligible 


T6 = ^31, 
€6 = 2 ^ 31 , 


T6 = 
€6 = 


Ti2, 

2^12. 
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usedinSec. 21, and suppose that there existsafunction ir(ei, C 2 , . . - . ee) 
of the independent variables e,- such that* 


(26.6) 



Then (26.5) can be written in the form 

dt 


Integrating this equation with respect to t between the limits / = 0 and 
t ~ t, where t = 0 corresponds to the natural state, we obtain 


(26.7) 

S = A' + U, 

where 


(26.8) 

III 


since both K and £ vanish in the natural state. The function ]V is called 
the volume density of strain energy^ or the elastic potential, and U is the 
strain energy of the body. 

Equation (26.7) has a simple physical interpretation. The work S 
done by the external forces in altering the configuration of the natural 
state to the state at the time i is equal to the sum of the kinetic energy K 
and the strain energy XJ. The strain energy V may be conceived as the 
energy stored in the body when it is brought from the configuration of the 
natural state to the state at the time t. If at the time / the body is in 
equilibrium, then K = 0 and S = U. 

We assume now that the strain-energy density function IF(ci, € 2 , . . . , 

Cfi) can be expanded in a power series 

2 IF = Co + 2c,c, + Cijfiej 

and discard all terms of order 3 and higher in the straijis; the constant 
term c,, can be disregarded'-^ since we are interested only in the derivatives 
of IF. Thus, we have, from (26.6), 

Ti = Ci + 3'2(co + c>,)ej. 

If the T, are to vanish with the strains Cj, we must set c, = 0 and thus 
obtain 

(20.9) W = i^coe.e,-. 


(iK , / air at. , 
= Jt + I a., dt * 


‘ We shall exhibit such a function for an isotropic elastic medium in formula (26.1C) 
* It is clearly associated with the initially prestressed state. 
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It is thus seen that the coefficients in the generalized Hooke’s law are 
symmetric if the strain-energy density function, with the properties 
stated above, exists. 

If the quadratic form (26.9) is symmetrized in advance, we can write 

(26.10) in the form 


( 26 . 11 ) Ti = CijCjy 

where c,j = cji. 

Upon substituting from (26.11) in (26.9), we get the Clapeyron 
formula^ 

W - yWi (i = 1, 2, . . . , 6), 

which can also be written as 

(26.12) W = (ij = h 2,3). 

When the stress-strain law (26.11) is written in the form 


the formula of Clapeyron yields 


(26.13) 
so that 


W = 



This result is due to A. Castigliano^ (1847-1884). 

We observe that the formula of Castigliano follows from the assumed 
linear stress-strain law (26.11). Green’s formula (26.6), on the other 
hand, is the consequence of the assumed existence of the function 11 . 
The form of the stress-strain law defined by (26,6) depends on the struc¬ 
ture of W. If W is the quadratic form 


(26.14) W = (i, j = 1, . . . , 6), 

which we suppose is symmetrized, then formula (26.6) yields the law 

(26.11). 

In the linear theory of anisotropic elastic media W is taken in the form 

(26.14) , which, in the most general case, contains 21 independent elastic 

^ Attributed to B. P. E. Clapeyron (1799-1864) by G. Lam^ (1798-1870) in the 
1852 edition of Lamp's Legons 3 ur la th^orie math^matique de I’^laaticit^ des corps 
solides. 

* Aili della reale accademia delle scieme di Torino (1875). 
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constants Cij. If the medium is isotropic, the stress-strain law has the 
forrn^ 


(26.15) Tij = \d8ij + 2fieijy 
and it follows from (26.12) that 

(26.16) ir = 

= y 2 \r -1- M(^h + + eh + 2eh + 2eh -f 2eh). 


A quadratic form that takes only positive values for every set of values 
of the iiidependent variables, not all zero, is said to be 'positive definite. 
Equation (26.16) shows that the strain-energy density W is a positive definite 
form in the strains eij, since both X and m ci^e positive constants. This 
important property of function 11’’ will be used in Sec. 27 to establish the 
uniqueness of solution of the fundamental boundary-value problems in 
the linear theory of elasticity. 

As a consequence of the linear character of the stress-strain law (26.15), 
the function W is expressible as a positive definite quadratic form in the 
stress components Ty. Thus, on substituting from (23.10) in (26.12) we 
get, 

(26.17) w = - + 

or 


IT = - 


2E 


02 


+ - (’■n + ’’22 + ’• 33 ) + 


+ r|3 


where 0 — rn “b 1*22 "b "raa* 
It is easily checked that 



It is clear that IT, the energy of deformation per unit volume, has a 

physical meaning that is independent of the choice of coordinate axes, and 

hence it is invariant relative to all transformations of cartesian axes. It 

is also known that every invariant of a tensor e.y can be expressed as a 

function of the principal invariants^ i?, 1 ^ 2 , dz. Inasmuch as IT is a 

quadratic form in the it cannot depend on and hence it must involve 
only 

7? = 61 + Cri + Ciii = ea 

and 

7^2 = eiieiu + eiiiCi + eiCn = y ^piepie^j. 

* It 18 worth recalling that this law was deduced in Sec. 22 without invoking the 
assumption that r,/ = c,< in tlic generalized Hooke’s law (21.2) 

*See (0.10). 
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We have, in fact,^ 


(26.18) W = - 2Mt?2. 

27. Uniqueness of Solution. Remarks on Existence of Solution. 
Before proceeding to the proof of the uniqueness of solution of the funda¬ 
mental boundary-value problems of the linear theory of elasticity, we 


establish an important theorem concerning the strain-energy function. 
Clapeyron^s Theorem: If a body is in equilibrium under a given system 

of body forces Fi and surface forces Ti, (hen the strain energy of deformation 
is equal to one-half the work that would be done by the external forces (of the 
equilibrium state) acting through the displacements ?/, from the unstressed 
state to the state of equilibrium. 

The theorem asserts that 


(27.1) * + f, f,H, (iff = 2 W dr. 

Now the surface integral in (27.1) can be transformed in exactly the same 
way as was done in obtaining the formula (26.3). Making use of the 
equilibrium ecpiations (15.3) and of the relation (26.12), we write 


Then 





+ f,Ui dff 


1 {-FiXii + 2IF) dr. 

2 TF dr, 


and the theorem is proved. This formula will be utilized in establishing 
the uniqueness of solution of the problems of eciuilibrium of an elastic 
solid. 

It is clear that in order that the solutions of the efiuilibrium boundary- 
value problems (see Sec. 24) may exist, it is necessary to demand the 
vanishing of the resultant force and the resultant torque produced by the 
prescribed body and surface forces. This condition was implied in the 
derivation of the equilibrium equations (15.3). 

In order to establish the uniqueness of solution of the boundary-value 
problems formulated in Sec. 24, assume that it is possible to obtain two 
solutions 

(27.2) (ij = 1,2,3), 

and 


(27.3) ihj= 1,2,3). 

Because of the linear character of the differential equations, it is clear 

^ A student interested in the anatomy of stress-strain relations in nonlinear elasticity 
may wish to read a paper by M. Reiner, entitled "Elasticity beyond the Elastie 
Limit,” American Journal of Malh^motioi, vol, 70 (1048), pp- 4.S3-446. 
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that the set of functions defined by the formulas 

Hi ^ - u\^\ Tii = T\y - Tif, 

will satisfy Eqs. (24.1) with Fi = 0. Thus, for the “difference” m 
of the two solutions, we have from the formula (27.1) 

T,u, ir dr. 

But since solutions (27.2) and (27.3) satisfy the boundary conditions, it 

y y y 

follows that the components Ti ~ 7';^* — 7^’ of the external surface 
forces vanish in the case of the first boundary-value problem, and the 
displacements w, = vanish on the surface 2 for the case of the 

second boundary-value problem. It is also obvious that the integrand 
of the surface integral will vanish in the case of the mixed problem. We 
thus have in all cases 

W dr = 0. 

But W is a positive definite (piadratic form in the components of strain, 
and hence the integral can vanish only when IF = 0, that is, when 
= 0 (i,j = 1, 2, 3). But Cij = — e\'p, and it follows that the com¬ 

ponents of the strain tensor for the two solutions must be identical, and 
hence the components of the stress tensor are also identical. As regards 
the uniciueness of displacements, we recall from Sec. 10 that they are 
determined to within the quantities representing rigid body motions. In 
the case of the second and mixed boundary-value problems, the displace¬ 
ments are determined uniquely, since they arc prescribed at least over 
part of the surface of the body. 

It is important to note that the foregoing proof assumes that the dis¬ 
placements u, are single-valued functions but imposes no restrictions on 
the connectivity of the region. 

Consider now the dynamical case of Sec. 25, and assume that there are 
two solutions of the type (27.2) and (27.3) that satisfy the boundary 
conditions. Then, as above, the dilTerence of two solutions 

Hi j ~ I) 2, 3) 

satisfies the differential equations when body forces are set equal to zero. 
We have in all cases the condition that 

(■^7.4) T, ^ = 0 on 2, t. > to. 

For in the case of the first dynamical problem, = 0 on 2, ( > and in 

the case of the second problem, the components of velocity — = Q on 

dt 

^ > < 0 , since w,- =* 0 for all I > to. 
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Recalling that the displacements m. correspond to the solution of Eqs. 
(25.2) when body forces are absent, and noting the expression (27.4), 
leads to the conclusion that both integrals in the formula (26.1) vanish, 
so that Eq. (26.5) becomes 


dK dU_ 
di dt ~ 

K + U = const 


But the constant of integration in the above formula must be zero, since 

^ Xi/ 

the displacements m, and the velocities vanish at the instant t = U. 
Hence 

K+U = 

and since both the kinetic energy K and the function U are essentially 
positive, one has 

K = U — Q for all t > /o. 

It follows from these ecpiations that 



(hi= 1,2, 3) 




for all values of ^ The first of the above-written relations states 

that we are dealing with a static case, and the second means that deforma¬ 
tion of the body is not present, so that the solution (wi, 7 / 2 , Ws) represents 
a rigid body motion. But the displacements (wi, 7 / 2 , Uz) vanish at i = Uy 
and hence rigid body motion cannot be present in our solution, or 

= M 2 = Ms = 0 for all i > h. 

Thus, the two assumed solutions (27.2) and (27.3) are identical. 

The proof of uniqueness given here is essentially due to Kirchhoff.* 
It should be noted that the crucial point in the argument is the positive 
definite character of the strain-energy density function W. In nonlinear 
theory, where large strains may be present, W need not be a positive 
definite quadratic form in the strains, and the proof breaks down. 
Indeed, problems concerned with elastic stability and buckling con¬ 
template large deflections, and it is well known that solutions of such 
problems need not be unique. The reader may be familiar with the 
situation in the theory of Euler^s columns where a column subjected to 
end thrusts may assume several distinct equilibrium configurations. 

We conclude this section with a few remarks on the existence of solution 
of the fundamental boundary-value problems in linear elasticity. Because 
of the resemblance in the formulation of such problems to the basic 
problems of Potential Theory, it is natural that the early attempts to 
establish the existence of solution centered on methods similar to those 
^ G. Kirchhoff, Journal fur Mathemaiik {Crelle Journal), vol. 56 (1859). 
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developed for the problems of Dirichlet and Neumann. The resulting 
proofs were not distinguished b}' simplicity since they depend on con¬ 
struction of certain auxiliary functions analogous to Green’s functions in 
Potential Theory. The demonstration of existence of such auxiliary 
functions proved to be a problem of the same order of difficulty as the 
original problem.* 

With the development of powerful methods of the theory of integral 
equations, it proved possible to demonstrate the existence of solution of 
the fundamental problems of elasticity under very general conditions 
both as regards the types of regions and tlie character of tractions and 
displacements specified on their surfaces. It suffices to suppose that the 
regions admit the application of the Divergence Theorem and that the 
functions assigned on the surfaces of such regions have piecewise con¬ 
tinuous derivatives.- 

28. Saint-Venant’s Principle. It is obvious from the formulation of 
the fundamental boundary-value problems of the theory of elasticity that 
the exact solution of these problems is likely to present formidable mathe¬ 
matical difficulties because of the complicated form of the boundary 
conditions. Frequently it is possible to obtain a solution of the problem 
if the boundary conditions are somewhat modified, and it is worth noting 
that in the technological applications of the theory of elasticity one can 
only approximate the mathematical formulation of the boundar}^ condi¬ 
tions, so that the mathematical solution of the problem represents only 
an approximation to the actual situation. In 1855, B. de Saint-Venant, 
in his famous memoir on torsion, proposed a principle that can be stated 
as follows: 

* In the special case of a semi-infinite space bounded by the plane the auxiliary 
functions were constructed by V. Cerruti, Aiti della accademia nazionale dei Lincei, 
Memorie, Classe di acienze fisiche, malemaliche, e naturali (1882), who utilized the 
method of singularities developed by E. Betti, II Nuovo cinieuto, vols. 6-10 (1872). 
Cerruti used this method to solve the problem of Boussinesq treated in Chap. 6 . 

“ The existence of solution of basic three-dimensional problems was considered by: 

I. Fredholm, Arkivfor Matematik, Astronomi och Fysik, vol. 2 (1906), pp. 3-8. 

G. Lauricella, Atti della accademia nazionale dei Lincei, Rendiconti, Classe di scienze 
fisiche, malematiche e naturali, vol. 15 (1906), pp. 426-432; II Nuovo cimento vol 13 
(1907), pp. 104-118, 155-174, 237-262, 501-518. 

A. Korn, Annales de lafaculU des sciences de I’universiti de Toulouse -pour les sciences 
uiathhnatiques, et les sciences physiques, vol. 10 (1908), pp. 165-269; Annales de Vicole 
norinale suphieure, vol. 24 (1907), pp. 9-75; Mathematische Annalen, vol 75 (1914) 
pp. 497-544. 

H. Weyl, Rendiconti del circolo matematico di Palermo, vol. 39 (1915), pp. I -49 

L. Lichtenstein, Mathematische Zeitschrift, vol. 20 (1924) pp. 21-28; vol. 24 (1925) 
p. 640. ' 

D. I. Sherman, Prikl. Mat. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSR, vol. 7 (1943), pp. 341- 
360. 

For corresponding contributions to the two-dimensional problems of elasticity see 
Chap. 6 . ^ 
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If some distrihniion of forces acting on a portion of the surface of a body 
is replaced by a different distribution offerees acting on the same portion 
of the body^ then the effects of the two different distributions on the parts 
of the body sufficiently far removed from the region of application of the 
forces are essentially the same, provided that the two distributions of 
forces are statically equivalent. 


The phrase “statieally equivalent " means that the two distributions 
of forces have the same resultant force and the same resultant moment. 


To illustrate the meaning of the principle, consider a long beam, one 
end of which is fixed in a rigid wall, while the other is acted upon by a 
distribution of forces that gives rise to a resultant force F and a couple of 
moment M. Now there are infinitely many distributions of forces that 
may act on the end of the beam and that will have the same resultant F 
and the same resultant moment M. The principle of Saint-Venant 
asserts that, while the distributions of stresses and strains near the region 
of application may differ greatly, the eccentricities of the local distribution 
will have no appreciable effect on the state of stress far enough from the 
points of application, so long as the systems of applied forces are statically 
eciuivalent. This principle is frequently used in practical applications. 

One would suspect from the generality of the statement of the principle 
that it is not easy to justify in all cases on purely mathematical grounds.' 
In specific instances, one can calculate the distribution of stresses pro¬ 
duced by various statically equivalent systems of forces, and in problems 
on beams, for example, it is commonly assumed that the local eccen¬ 
tricities are not felt at distances that are about five times the greatest 
linear dimension of the area over which the forces are distributed. How¬ 
ever, in problems involving structural members with thin walls (box 
beams, shells, etc.) it is possible to apply to a small portion of the structure 
such eccentric distribution of forces that their effect is seriously felt 
throughout the structure.^ 


' J. Boussinesq, in Applications des potentiels k T^tude de I’^quilibre et du mouve- 
ment des solides C‘lastiques (1885), has shown that if the external forces act normally to 
the plane surface of a semi-infinite solid, and if they are confined to lie in a circle of 
radius e, then the stresses at a fixed interior point at a distance greater than«from 
the center of the circle are of the order of magnitude « when the resultant of the 
external forces is zero and of the order when the resultant moment is also zero. 
R. V. Mises has shown that these results need not be valid when the external forces 
are not normal to the surface. In a paper entitled "On Saint-Venant’s Principle, 
Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society, vol. 51 (1945), pp. 555-562, v. Mises 
proposed a modification of the Saint-Venant principle, concerned essentially with the 
relative rather than absolute orders of magnitude of applied forces and the resulting 
internal stresses. See also E. Sternberg, Quarterly of Applied Mathematics, vol. H 
(1954), pp. 393-402. 

The plausibility of the Saint-Venant principle, in its usual form, has been argued 
(not too convincingly) by many authors. 

* See, for example, N. J. Hoff, Journal of Aeronautical Sciences, vol. 12 (1945), 

p. 445. 
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29. Statement of Problem. This chapter is devoted to an analysis of 
the behavior of elastic beams bounded by a cylindrical surface (which is 
termed the lateral surface of the beam) and by a pair of planes normal to 
the lateral surface (which are called the bases of the cylinder). It con¬ 
tains a treatment of the technically important problem of torsion and 
flexure of cylinders and an account of the different methods of attack on 
the problems of the theory of elasticity concerned with a study of beams. 
An elegant method of solution of such problems, developed by N. I. 
Muskhelishvili and others, will be considered in detail.* Although it is 
not the purpose of this chapter to provide a compendium of the theory of 
beams, a number of problems will be worked out in detail, either because 
of their intrinsic importance in structural design, or for the sake of 
illustrating the methods of solution. 

In dealing with special problems, no great saving of space is likely to 
result from the use of abridged notation; for this reason, we shall denote 
the variables .ti, X 2 , and Xz by x, y, and 2 , as was agreed in Sec. 7. We 
shall also write m = Txi, t 2 z = etc., for the components of the stress 
tensor and use the corresponding notation for the components of strain 
ei,-. The displacements ?/, along the directions of the x, y, and 2 -axes will 
be labeled w, v, and w, and the components of body force F in the same 
directions will be written as Fr, Fy, and F^. 

Throughout this chapter, the 2 -axis of our coordinate system will be 

directed along the length of the beam parallel to the generators of the 

cylinder. The cylinder is assumed to be of length I, and one of its bases 

is taken to lie in the x?/-plane, while the other is in the plane z = I It is 

supposed in Secs. 29 to 62 that the lateral surface of the cylinder is free of 

external load and that the load on the beam is distributed over its bases, 

2 = 0 and 2 = /, in a way that fulfills the equilibrium conditions of a rigid 
body. 


The complete problem of equilibrium of an elastic beam with free 
lateral surface can be formulated in the following way: Determine the 
components of stress r„ and the displacements jz, that, in the region t 

‘ The development of several sections of this chapter follows along the lines of the 

prue-wmning work by N. I. Muskhelishvili, Nekotoriyc Osnovniye Zadachi Mete- 
^naticheskoi Toorii Uprugosti. 
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occupied by the beam, satisfy the systems of equations 


(29.1) 


(29.2) 


dtxx _|_ ^Txy _j_ dr 


xz 


dx 

dr 




dx 

dx 


+ 


+ 


dr 


yy 


d/y 


+ 


+ 


dz 

dr 


= -F 


Xy 


yz 


dz 

^hi 

bz 


= -F,,. 


= -F., 


- i ( - ( -L 'll 

^{^yy "T Tzz)\, 

^ _ 1 f _ , , x, 

dy E I 

g + Ty^,)], 


dv du 
dx dy 


2(1 + cr) 


dw 

du 


E 

^ _ 2(1 + a) 

dz ' E 


aw _ 2(1 + a) 

dz^ dx ~ E 


and the boundary conditions 


(29.3) 

(29.4) 


Tzxy '^zyy 'Fzty 

prescribed functions of x and y on the bases z = 0^ z = Ij 

( TxxVx + TxyVy = 0, 

TyxVx + TyyVy = 0, OR thc ktcral surface of the cylinder. 

Xzx^x “b ^iy^u 9, 


The functions r,;, naturally, must satisfy the Beltrami-Michell com¬ 
patibility equations (24.15). 

The problem, formulated with this degree of generality, presents 
formidable complications because of the difficulty of fulfilling the bound¬ 
ary conditions (29.3). In fact, the generality of formulation of the 
boundary conditions (29.3) is quite unnecessary from the practical point 
of view, since the actual distribution of applied stresses on the ends of 
the cylinder is rarely, if ever, known. A designer knows, more or less 
accurately, the resultant force T and the resultant moment M acting on 
the ends of the beam, and quite often the nature of the distribution of 
stresses over the ends of the beam, which give rise to the force T and the 
moment M, is a matter of indifference. On the other hand, if one accepts 
the principle of Saint-Venant and considers a beam whose length is large 
in comparison with the linear dimensions of its cross section, then the 
actual distribution of stresses over the ends has no appreciable influence 
on the character of the solution in portions of the beam sufficiently far 
removed from the ends. That is, one is free to prescribe any distribution 
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of stresses at the end of the cylinder so long as the resultant forces and 
moments reduce to those given in the formulation of the problem. This 
principle will be applied throughout our discussion of beams. This 
means that the mathematical solution obtained will give, near the ends 
of the beam, either (1) the exact solution of the physical problem in which 
the applied stresses are distributed in the way specified by the solution or 
(2) the approximate description of the physical situation in which the 
system of external forces and moments is statically equivalent to that 
assumed by the solution but is distributed in some different manner. 

One need be concerned with one of the bases only, for the specification 
of the resultant force T and of the resultant moment M on the base z = I 
requires that the resultant force acting on the base z = 0 be — T and that 
the resultant moment acting on the same base be so chosen as to satisfy 
the condition of static equilibrium. Let the point O' of intersection of the 
2 -axis with the base 2 = / be the center of gravity of the base, and suppose 
that a force T and a couple M are applied at O'. The force T can be 
resolved into two components, one in the direction of the 2 -axis and the 
other in the plane of the base z = \. The component of force T, in the 
direction of the 2 -axis will be responsible for tension or compression, while 
the other component Tb, lying in the plane of the base, will produce bend¬ 
ing of the beam. The couple M, acting on the end of the beam, can like¬ 
wise be decomposed into two couples, the moment of one of which is 
directed along the 2 -axis and hence will be responsible for twisting of the 
cylinder, while the moment of the other lies in the plane 2 = / and will 
produce bending. 

Thus, our problem can be solved, by utilizing the principle of super¬ 
position, if we succeed in solving the following four elementary problems; 

1. Extension of a cylinder by longitudinal forces applied at the ends. 

2. Bending of a cylinder by couples whose moments lie in the planes 
of the bases of the cylinder. 

3. Torsion of a cylinder by couples whose moments are normal to the 
bases of the cylinder. 

4. Flexure of a cylinder by a transverse force applied at one end of the 
cylinder, while on the other end there act a force equal in magnitude but 
oppositely directed to the transverse force and also a couple of such mag¬ 
nitude as to equilibrate the moment produced by the transverse forces. 

Our general plan of attack upon the four elementary problems listed 
above is that of the Saint-Venant se?ni‘inverse method of solution. This 
consists in making certain assumptions about the components of stress 
strain, or displacement and yet leaving enough freedom in the quantities 
involved to satisfy the conditions of equilibrium and compatibility. In 
applying the semi-inverse method to problems on beams, we shall make 
one general assumption about the stress distribution in any beam; further 
assumptions regarding the stresses or the displacements wiH be introduced 
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in the solution of earh problem. These assumptions will be justified 
when it is shown that they lead in each case to a solution that satisfies the 
conditions of equilibrium and compatibility. Then the proof in Sec, 27 
of the unifpieness of solution of the general boundary-value problems of 
linear elasticity assures us that the solution obtained is unique. 


Now, if we visualize the beam as made up of long filaments parallel to 
the axis of tbe cylinder, then it is sensible to assume that the action of 
forces and couples in the foregoing four problems may give rise to shearing 
stresses in the direction of the ^-axis. These stresses act on the sides of 


the filaments and produce no stresses on the lateral surface of the filaments 
in the direction perpendicular to their lengths. Thus, let us assume 

. at the system of stresses in all four problems is such that 





and let us investigate the conse(iuenc(‘s 


of th is assumption.* 


PROBLEMS 


1. Stiow that if tho stress oornpoiionts Th, t^u, and the body forces F, vanish, then 

dhsz .... 

= ^^2 ~ ~ 'he stress component t„ is linear m j, in //, and in z. 

Write out the most general form of the function in tliis case. 

2. Integrate the differential equations of efpiilihrium t,/./ -f- Fi = 0 throughout 
the volume of an elastic solid, apply the Divergiuiee Theorem, and show that the equa¬ 
tions of static equilibrium 





are satished and hence that the resiiltant force on the body vanishes. 

3. Show with the help of the Divergence Theorem that if the following differential 
equations of equilibrium 

F j/ ~ Of r;;.; "f" Z'* = 0, (j ~ }f} 

' One may equally proceed by assuming that the distribution on the cro.ss section 
of the stress constituting each component of the resultant force and couple is the same 
at all sections. This is equivalent to assuming that for Probs. 1 to 3, stated on p. 93, 
we have 

dTtz _ Otiu _ « 

dz ~ dz ~ dz ~ ' 

while for Prob. 4 it is assumed that 

_ dTty _ _ 

dz dz dz^ 


See W. Voigt, Abkandlungen der Geaelhchafl der Wissenschaften zu Gdttingen, Mathe- 
matisch-physikalische Klasse, vol. 34 (1887), p. 53, and J. N. GoodieVj Philosophical 
Magazine, ser. 7, vol. 23 (1937), p. 180. 
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are satisfied, then the following equation of static equilibrium also holds: 

^ (yT. - zT,) do + UjF. - zF,) dr = 0 . 
thv-ri expressing the vanishing of the /-component of the resultant moment on the body. 

30. Extension of Beams by Longitudinal Forces. Let a force T, 
directed along the 2 -axis, be applied at the center of gravity of the area a 
of the cross section of the base 2 = / of the cylinder. If the stresses giving 
rise to the force T are assumed to be uniformly distributed, then 

T 

Tzt — ~ = p {sL const), 

ct 

Tty ~ Oj 

If we assume 




Ttt P, Tzz Tfjy - Tzy — Tyz — Tzz - 0, 

throughout the cylinder, then the equilibrium equations (29.1) and (29.4) 
are obviously satisfied.* The Beltrami-Michell compatibility equations 
are also satisfied, since the components of the stress tensor are constants. 
The displacements iq can be readily calculated. Thus, from (29.2), 


du 

<j 

dv (j 

dx 

E^’ 

djj ~ E^’ 

dv 

, du . 

dw . dv 

dx 

+ ^ = 0, 

+ = 0 
dy^ dz 



and since the right-hand members of these equations are constants, one 
is justified in assuming that the solutions are linear functions of x, ?/, and 2 . 
A simple calculation gives 


u V ^ = I 

if one neglects the terms representing rigid motion of the beam as a whole. 
Of course one could obtain the displacements by making use of the general 
formula (10.6). This problem has already been discussed in Sec. 23. 


PROBLEMS 

m nr'*'*" " '’T f Young’s modulus 

26 12 ^ 1 ^ a force of T lb applied at each end. Use both Eq. 

(.2(3.12), W = yimeij, and Eq, ( 27 . 1 ), ^ 


W dr 


FiUi dr + j 


tinnil f ^ Yhe extension of a beam by gravita- 

Trirf 1 ^ Kravitational forces can be obtained by applying thi 

principle of superposition. ^ ‘‘PP^ving me 
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to show that the strain-energy density W and the total strain energy ^ = j W dr 
stored in the bar are given by 



in.-lb per cu in., 
in.-lb. 


2. Find the greatest amount of strain energy per unit volume that can be stored in 
a steel bar under tensile forces T without producing permanent set. Take the elastic 
limit to be 30 X 10^ lb per sq in. and Young’s modulus as 30 X 10® lb per sq in, 

3. In Prob. 1 take I = 10 in., a = 2 sq in., T = 50 X 10^ lb, E = SO X 10® Ib per 
sq in. Find the strain-energy density W, and show numerically that the total strain 
energy U is one-half the product of the force T by the elongation of the rod. 

4. Two gage marks 1 in. apart are made along the axis of a steel bar 10 in. long and 
of 2 sq in. cross-sectional area. The bar is then subjected to a tensile force of 50,000 
lb. Find the stress, strain, elongation between gage marks, and total elongation of 
the bar. What is the total change of volume of the bar? What is the change in the 
cross-sectional area of the bar? Take E = SO X 10® lb per sq in., <r = 0,3, 

6. Consider a beam stretched by a tensile force T applied at each end. The magni- 

n 

tude of the stress vector acting on a section with normal n is T = T/{a sec tp) 



= T„ cos where a is the area of the cross section. Resolve T into norma) and shear 
stresses r„, t„ and show that 


Tn = Ttt cos* (fi, T, — r„ sin <p cos 


Derive these results also from the formulas of Sec. 196, Show that the maximuiii 
normal stress is t,* (at ^ = 0) and the maximum shear stress is (at tp = 45®). 
Compare this with the theorem of Sec. 18. What are the inclinations of the cross sec¬ 
tions on which the shear and normal stresses are equal in magnitude? 

6. Find the maximum shear stress in the beam of Prob. 4. What is the normal 
stress on the planes on which the shear stress is a maximum? 

7 . Consider a rod under uniform longitudinal stress r« = p. Let the rod be so con¬ 
strained that there is no lateral contraction in the a:-direction (cjx = 0), while the rod 
is free to contract laterally in the y-direction. Define the effective Young’s modulus 
by E' = T„fett and the effective Poisson’s ratio by a' = —and show that, 
owing to the lateral constraint, one has 




<r 



What is the range of possible values for E'7 For <r'? 

8. Let the rod in the preceding problem be so constrained as to prevent any latera 
contraction. Show that the effective Young’s modulus has the value 


(1 -2a)(l 

What is the effective Poisson’s ratio? 
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31. Beam Stretched by Its Own Weight. Before proceeding to the 
problem of bending of beams, we shall discuss one example of a problem 
requiring a consideration of the body force. 

Let a beam of length I, shown in Fig. 16, be supported in a suitable 
manner at its upper base, and assume that the force of gravity, directed 
downward, is the only external force acting on the beam. If the :i: 7 /-p]ane 
of the coordinate system is chosen to coincide with the lower base of the 
beam before deformation takes place and if the positive direction of the 
2 -axis is vertically upward, then the stress components satisfy the sys¬ 
tem of Eqs. (29.1) with F* = Fy = 0 and F^ = where p is the 

density of the beam. The stresses acting on each cross section of the 
beam are produced by the weight of the lower part of the beam, and we 
shall suppose that the stresses are distributed uniformly. Thus, we 
assume the system of stresses 


tz ^ XZ — 'Tyy — Txy — Tyg — Tgx — 0 , 

which obviously satisfies the equations of equi¬ 
librium and the compatibility equations (24.15). 
The conditions (29.4) that no forces are applied to 
the lateral surface of the beam are likewise fulfilled. 
There are no tractions applied at the lower end; 
hence all components of stress vanish there, while 
at the upper end we have r„ = pgl, which is directed 
vertically upward. Thus, the assumed distribution 
of stress requires that the upper end of the cylinder 
be supported in such a way as to yield a uniform dis¬ 



Fig. 16 


tribution of stress. 

In order to determine the displacements we note the relations (29.2), 
which yield, 


(31.1) 

(31.2) 


du _ dv 
dx dy 



cpyz dw pgz 

F~’ dz ~ ~E' 

dw dv du ^ dw 

3i/+5:-»' s;+s-»- 


Integrating the latter of Eqs. (31.1) gives 


^ 2F ^o(^) y)i 

where ujo is a function of .t and y alone, and it follows from the last two 
of E(is. (31.2) that 



du 

dz 

dwa 


_ dwo 

and 

dv 

_ dwo 

dz ’ 

dz 


+ wo(.T, y), 

and 

V = 

dWQ 

— z — 




dy 


+ ^^o(x, y) 


} 


Hence 
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where u, and Vo involve x and only. Substituting the values of u and 
just found m the first two of Eqs. (31.1) gives 


V 


(31.3) ^ = 0, 

OX 


dVo 


= 0 d^Wo (xpq 




E 


dif 


E 


while the substitution of the same values in the first of Eqs, (31.2) yields 


(31.4) 


dx dy 


= 0 , 


d^o , dyp _ 

dy dx - 


It is clear from the first two of the differential equations (31.3) that 

Wo = ^(//), and yp = G{x), 

where E is a function of y alone, while G is a function of x. The functions 
F and G, as follows from the second of Eqs. (31.4), satisfy the equation 

dFiy) dG{^ _ 

dy'^ dx 

and this requires that — = a, ^ = — a, where a is a constant. Thus, 


dy 


Mo = F{y) = ay + h, 


dx 


and 


Vo = G{x) = —ax + c. 


The integration of the equations on wjp is equally easy, and one finds 

M'o = § + rf) + a'x + b'y + c', 

where a\ b', and c' are constants. 

Thus, the complete expression for the displacements is 


u 


zx — a'z + ay + 6, 


V = — 


P9 


E 


b'z — ax + Cj 


^ ^ (2^ + + <ry2) 4- a'x + b'y + c'. 

The linear part of the solution represents rigid body displacement.* If 
we prevent the point (0, 0, 1) from being displaced, then u — v = w = 0 
for X = 0, y = 0, 2 = /. To prevent the possibility of rotation about the 
2 -axis, we fix an element of area in the .r 2 -plane and passing through the 

A 

point (0, 0, 1); then ^ = 0 at (0, 0, 1), In order to eliminate rotation 
about the axes through (0, 0, 1) that are parallel to the x- and y-axes, we 

‘ See Prob. 4 at the end of this section. We demand, in effect, that the rotation 
^ . / dv du du dw dw 

\djr dy dz dx dy 


? T at* 

— vanish at (0, 0, 1). 
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fix an element of the 2 -axis; then ^ = 0, = 0, at (0, 0, 1). These six 

conditions enable us to eliminate the six constants a, b, c and a\ b\ c\ 
An elementary calculation shows that the displacement, in this case, is 
given by 


(31.5) 


(TOO 

u = - ^ zx 


E 


<^P9 


pg 




It is seen from this solution that points on the 2 -axis are displaced 
vertically according to the law 


All other points of the beam have both vertical and horizontal displace¬ 
ments on account of the contraction in the transverse direction. The 
shape of the beam, after deformation, is indicated by the dotted lines in 
Fig, 16. Any cross section of the beam is shrunk laterally by an amount 
proportional to the distance from the lower end and is distorted into a 
paraboloid of revolution. This can be seen by noting that, for a cross 
section 2 = c, 

,.c+..c ++g 

The upper base of the cylinder is warped upward (see Fig. 16) because 
of the assumed uniform distribution of the stress component t„ over that 
face and the fixing of the point (0, 0, 1). 


REFERENCES FOR COLLATERAL READING 
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University Press, T^ondon, Sec. 86. 
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PROBLEMS 

1. Discuss the solution of the elastostatic problem for the case where 

Tij = T.jy = Ttt — — p + PJ 72 , = Tyt = T„ = 0. 

This state of stress corresponds to that found in a body immersed in a fluid whose 

density is the same as that of the body, where p is the pressure of the fluid at the level 
of the origin of coordinates. 

2. Determine the displacements in a cylinder of length 21 and of density p when sus¬ 
pended in a fluid of density p'. Let the pressure of the fluid at the level of the center 
of gravity of the cylinder be p. Choose the origin of the coordinate system at the 
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center of gravity of the cylinder, and let the 2 -axis be vertical. Hint: Assume a sys 
tern of stresses 


XX Tftt/ — 


P + P I'jz — — p + (p — p')gl -f- pgz^ 

— Ttx 0 . 


3. Obtain the solution given in (31.5) from the general solution (10.6) 

4. Show from Eq. (7.5) that the displacement components 


u — 

V = 

tv = 


~ ry + qz + a, 
rx ~ pz b, 

+ py + c 






0 


M 


represent an (infinitesimal) rotation (p, q, r) and a translation {a, b, c). 

6 . Show that some of the results of Sec. 31 on a beam stretched by its own weight 
may be obtained readily by the procedure sketched below (used in strength of materials 
theory). As before, the stress on the faces of an element of cross-sectional area a and 
length dz is given by r„ = pgazfa = pgz. The elongation of this element is pgz dz/E. 
Integrate this expression over the length of the beam, and compare the result with 
that obtained from Sec. 31. Show that the total elongation in a beam stretched by 
its own weight W is the same as that produced by a load applied at the end of the 
beam (with weight neglected). 

32. Bending of Beams by Terminal Couples. In order to free the 
semi-inverse method of solution from elements of mystery that a beginner 

feels are involv^ed in the usual state- 
^ ment; “Assume the system of stress 

V — ^ - >■ z defined by . . . , “ we shall give first 

_ " intuitive picture of the probable state 

^ /'^i / of affairs in a beam bent by a pair of 

couples applied at its ends. This pic- 

T / / ture will be of aid to us later on because 

X do 

! ^ it will bring into sharp focus the Hmita- 

Pjq 17 tions of the approximate engineering 

theory of beams. 

Let a pair of couples of magnitude M be applied to the ends of a beam 
as shown in Fig. 17. It is clear that the longitudinal filaments of which 
the beam may be thought to be composed will be contracted on the face 
of the beam toward the center of curvature, and those on the opposite 
face will be extended. We shall call the line passing through the centroids 
of the cross sections of the beam the central line. If we assume that the 
central line of the beam, indicated in the figure by a dotted curve, is 
unaltered in length, and if plane sections of the beam normal to the 
central line are assumed to remain plane and normal to the deformed 
central line, then it is easy to see that the magnitude of extension (or con¬ 
traction) of the longitudinal filaments is given by the formula 

d 

^=R 


/ ^ 
/ / 


Fig. 17 
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In this relation, d is the distance of the filament from the central plane 
drawn through the central line at right angles to the plane of the couple 
(the X 2 -plane in Fig, 17), and R is the radius of curvature of the central 
line. Now the length dsa of the portion of central filament subtended by 
an angle dB is dso = R dB, while the length of the element ds subtended 
by the same angle dB and at a distance d from the central plane is 

ds = {R + d) dB. 

Hence the extension c is given by 


e 



{R + d) dB — R dB d 
ifdB “ R 


This extension d/R of the longitudinal filaments can be thought to be 
produced by a longitudinal stress t, which, from the third of Eqs. (29.2), is 


T 



Obviously, t denotes tension if the point in question is above the central 

line and compression if it is below. We choose the e-axis to coincide with 

the central line of the beam and take the x- and ^-axes along the principal 

axes of inertia of the cross section .4. From this choice of axes and from 

the definition of the central line as the line of centroids of the sections, we 
have 


X d(r = y d<T = xij dc = 0. 

It follows that the distribution of stress in any section will be character¬ 
ized by the formula 



where the negative sign arises from our convention in regard to the signs 
of tensile and compressive stresses. 

We shall now verify that the boundary conditions on the ends of the 
beam are satisfied, namely, that the resultant force and moment acting 
on the bases (or on any other cross section of the cylinder) reduce to a 
moment about the y-axis. The resultant force T acting on any section A 
has the components 

^ X ~ ^ ~ ^ ~ J ~ 

T.^ f^r..dc= = 

The resultant moment about the x-axis is 
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while the moment about the y-axis is given by 


My = 


— / d(T = ~ 
Ja H 


I 2 J 

A R 


where /„ is the moment of inertia of the cross section about the y-axis 

Thus, the curvature of the central line of a beam bent by a couple d. 
magnitude M is* 


(32.1) 


R = 


El 

M 


Formula (32.1), connecting the curvature of the central line with the 
bending moment, is called the BernouUi-Enler law. It will recur when we 
come to consider this problem in a rigorous way. 

It appears from the foregoing discussion that the stress in a beam giving 
rise to a couple M is a longitudinal stress of magnitude 

M K 


Under the action of the tensile stress the cross section of the beam 
will be deformed, and the amount of the transverse contraction (or exten¬ 
sion), from the definition of Poisson's 
?_I _^ ratio a (see Sec. 23), is 


R 


ax 


aMx 

TT 


/]p q|\ If the beam was initially of rectangular 

_ \ cross section PQRS (Fig. 18), then, as 

Q' will be shown in the rigorous discussion 
X of this problem [see (32.10)], the parts 

Fig. 18 R^^ and PQ of the boundary are each 

bent into a parabola whose radius of cur¬ 
vature is approximately R/a. The neutral plane of the beam (that is, the 
plane in which there is no extension) and the faces of the beam that were 
originally parallel to the y^-plane are deformed into saddle-shaped, or 
anticlastic, surfaces. 

The experimental measurement of the principal curvatures of the anti¬ 
clastic surfaces provides a method of determining Poisson's ratio^ a, 
while the measurement of the radius of curvature of the central line serves 
to determine Young's modulus E. 

It is clear from formula (32.1) that a beam with a large value of El will 

^ The subscript y on I and M has been dropped, since no confusion is likely to arise 
here. 

* Those interested in the experimental determination of a are referred to S. Timo¬ 
shenko and J. N. Goodier, Theory of Elasticity, p. 2.54, where further references or. 
this subject will be found. 
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bend only slightly under the action of the couple M, and hence the magni¬ 
tude oi El provides a measure of the rigidity of the beam. For this 
reason the constant El is called the modulus of flexural rigidity. In order 
to increase the flexural rigidity of a beam, one must design it so as to make 
the moment of inertia I as large as possible. This is one of the reasons for 
making beams with cross sections in the shape of the letters I, T, Z. etc. 

We are now ready to consider rigorously the problem of bending of a 
beam. 

Assume the system of stresses 


(32.2) 



and choose the axes of coordinates 
shown above, the resultant force on 
any section vanishes, and the direc¬ 
tion of the moment M of the couple 
is that of the ^-axis. It is obvious 
that the equations of equilibrium 
throughout the interior and on the 
lateral surface of the cylinder are 
satisfied, as are the equations of 
compatibility.^ 


as before (see Fig. 19), Then, as 





z 



t 

X 


Fig. 19 


Using (32.2) and the formulas (29.2), we find 


(32.3) 


du 

aM 

dv 

(Til/ 

dw 

dx 

El 


El 

dz 

dv 

du _ 

dw 

, dv 

du 


dy 



dz 



dw 

dx 


M 

El 

= 0 . 


The expressions for the displacements Ui can be obtained from the 

formulas (10.6) or by assuming u, v, and w to be functions of the second 

degree of x, y, and z with unknown coefficients and then determining the 

coefficients so as to satisfy Eqs. (32.3). We choose to integrate Eos 
(32.3) directly. 

Thus, from the third of Eqs. (32.3), we obtain 



M 

El 


xz + Wii{x, y), 


where Wo is an unknown function of x and y. 
Eqs. (32.3) give 

^ ^ _ dwo dv 

dz ~ El ^ ^ ^ ~ 


1 he fifth and sixth of 

dwo 

dy * 


* The body forces are assumed to vanish. 
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Hence 


(32.4) 


u = 


M dwo . . . 

- z- - 1 - Wo(x, ?/), 


2E1 


dx 


V = 


dwo . , . 

^ y)y 


where uo and rn are unknown functions of x and y. Substituting these 
values in the first two of Eqs. (32.3) gives 


(32.5) 


d^Wo , duo 
Z + 


— Z 


dx^ 

d^Wo 


+ 


dx 

dvo 


dy^ dy 


aM 

El 

<tM 

El 




X. 


Since these equations are true for all values of e, it appears that 


(32.6) 


^0 = 0 
dx^ ’ 


2 


^y 


and it follows from the integration of (32,5) that 

aM 2 I r / \ . /• / \ 

“O = 2E1^ +/i( 2/)» ^ xy +/2(x). 

Inserting these expressions in (32.4) and substituting the resulting values 
of u and v in the fourth of Eqs. (32.3) gives the condition 

t ^/l(2/) . ^/2(^) 1 _ n 

“ I 7 r 1 ’ I rr r V — 


dx 


El 


dx dy ' dy 

Since the last three terms in this equation are independent of 2 , it follows 
that 

d^w^ 


(32,7) 
and hence 


dx dy 


= 0 , 


dhiy) . dfiix) .<rM 

i-5-h -FTV y = 6 . 


Thus, 

(32.8) 


dy 


dx 


dx 


= —a 


and 


El 


dfi , aM 


where a is a constant. We note from (32.6) and (32.7) that wq is a linear 
function of x and y, say 

R?o = 4- 72 / + c; 

furthermore, integrating Eqs. (32.8) gives 

/2 = — ax + 6, 

aM 21 I « 

y^ + oty + a, 


/i = - 


2E1 
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where h and a are arbitrary constants. Thus, the expressions for the dis¬ 
placements become 


(32.9) 



^ - ay^) ^y - pz + a, 

M 

^ -ax - yz + by 



+ 0x + yy + c. 


The constants of integration appearing in the solution can be determined 
from the mode of fixing the beam. We can determine them in the same 
way as was done in Sec. 31, namely, by fixing the centroid of the left-hand 
end of the beam at the origin and by fixing an element of the 2 -axis and 
an element of the a: 2 -plane at the origin. These conditions ensure that 
there is no rigid body motion of translation or rotation about the origin. 
They can be formulated explicitly as follows; 

du dv dv ^ 

“ = ^ = = ^ = = 0 at(0,0,0). 

It follows from these relations that 


a = /3 = 7 = a = 6 = c = 0. 

The vanishing of the constants of integration also follows readily from 
Eqs. (3.5), from which it is seen that a, b, c represent a rigid body trans¬ 
lation, while a, y characterize a rigid body rotation about the origin. 
The solution can now be written in the form 


(32.10) 


AI 




V = 


M 

El 


axy, 



It is clear from (32.10) that the filaments lying in the central plane a: = 0 

suffer no extensions; that is, the plane a: = 0 is the neutral plane of the 

beam. The longitudinal filaments on one side of the central plane 

(a: > 0) are contracted, whereas those on the other side (x < 0) are 

extended. Points which, prior to deformation, had the coordinates x go 

into points with coordinates xj,where x;. = x. -f «... Hence the points 

on the 2 -axi 8 (that is, the points on the central line of the beam) go into 
points ® 


'^32.11) 
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The plane of bending is defined to be the plane containing the deformed 

central line of the beam. Equation (32.11) shows that, in this example, 

the plane of bending coincides with the plane {y = 0) of the couple M. 

The curve defined by (32.11) is a parabola whose radius of curvature R 
is given by the formula 


R 



d^t' dr' 

which is nearly equal to if — is small. 


dz'^ dz 


for small deflections 


}- = K 

R Ef 


It follows from (32.11) that 


which is the Bernoulli-Euler law, discovered earlier from rough geo¬ 
metrical considerations. This formula states that the magnitude of the 
bending moment M is proportional to the curvature of the central liiie 
of the beam. The Bernoulli-Euler law forms the point of departure for 
all considerations in the technical theory of beams. 

Consider a cross section of the beam made by the plane 2 = c. After 
deformation, points in this cross section will lie in the plane 


2 ' = c + ic = c 



If the curvature is small, we can replace x by x' and obtain 



which is the equation of a plane normal to the deformed central line. 
Hence the assumption that the normal sections remain plane after 
deformation (made at the beginning of this section) is valid. 

In order to see how the cross sections of the beam are deformed, con¬ 
sider a beam of rectangular cross section. The sides y = ±b of the beam 
will go into 


1/ = ±h V ^ 



and for small values of I/R this is nearly the same as 

y' = ±6 

Thus, the vertical sides become inclined, as shown in Fig. 18, The points 
in the section 2 = c, which lie on the upper and lower faces x = ± a of the 
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beam, will go into points 

±a + u= ±a + ^[c=*+ <7(a^ — 2 /^)]. 

Hence, for small values of 1//?, we have 

^' = ±0 f [C^ + -T(a^ - ,/^)l 

which is the equation of a parabola whose curvature at any point of the 
section is nearly a/R. 

It may be remarked in conclusion that, if the moment M of the couple 
is not directed along one of the principal axes of inertia of the section, 
then the couple can be resolved into two couples, each of which has 
moments directed along the principal axes. Then the foregoing con¬ 
siderations become applicable to each of the couples, and the solution of 
the problem can be obtained by superposition. It turns out that in this 
general case the plane of bending is also perpendicular to the neutral 
(undeformed) surface, although the plarie of the couple does not neces¬ 
sarily coincide with the plane of bending.' 
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33 . Torsion of a Circular Shaft. In the preceding section, we formed 

a physical picture of the distribution of stress in a beam bent by couples 

from a consideration of the extension of a longitudinal filament. In this 

section, we shall be guided by the displacements and shall deduce the 
stresses from the functions w,. 



Consider a circular cylinder, of length I, with one of its bases fixed 
111 the xy-plane, while the other base (in the plane e = /) is acted upon by 
a couple whose moment lies along the 2 -axis. Under the action of the 
couple, the beam will be twisted, and the generators of the cylinder will 
be deformed into helical curves. On account of the symmetry of the 
cross section, it is reasonable to suppose that sections of the cylinder by 

‘ See in this connection Secs. 52-61, dcalinR with the flexure problem. 
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planes normal to the 2 -axis will remain plane after deformation and that 
the action of the couple will merely rotate each section through some 
angle 9, The amount of rotation will clearly depend on the distance 
of the section from the base 2 = 0 , and since the deformations are small, 
it is sensible to assume that the amount of rotation $ is proportional to the 
distance of the section from the fixed base. Thus, 

9 = ocz, 

where a is the twist per unit length, that is, the relative angular displace¬ 
ment of a pair of cross sections that are 
unit distance apart. 

If the cross sections of the cylinder 
remain plane after deformation, then 
the displacement w, along the 2 -axis, is 
zero. The displacements u and v are 
readily calculated. Thus, consider any 
point P(z, y) in the circular cross sec¬ 
tion, which, before deformation, occu¬ 
pied the position shown in Fig. 20. 
After deformation, the point P will oc¬ 
cupy a new position P'{x + u, y + v). 
In terms of the angular displacement 9 of the point P, we have 

u = r cos ((3 + 0 ) — r cos = x(cos 0 — 1) — ^ sin 0 , 
y = r sin (/3 + 0 ) — r sin ^ = x sin 0 + y(cos 0 — 1), 

where /3 is the angle between the radius vector r and the .r-axis so that 
X = r cos /3, y = r sin /3. If the angle 0 is small, we can write 

u = —0.7, V = 0 x. 

Since 0 = a 2 , we have for the displacements of any point with coordinates 

(33.1) u — —azyj v = azx, w = 0. 

The system of stresses associated with the displacements (33.1) is given 
at once by the formulas (24,6). We thus have 

(33.2) T ly — fiOiXj Tgx — MOJy, 'J'xz '^i/V 

which obviously satisfy the equations of equilibrium (with no body forces 
acting) and the equations of compatibility. The boundary conditions 
on the lateral surface are likewise satisfied. The first two of Eqs. (29.4i 
are identically satisfied, and the last one gives 

Tzx COS (x, v) + Txy cos ( 7 , v) = —ycty cos (x, v) + yotx cos ( 7 , y) = 

since, for a circle of radius a, cos (x, i^) = x/a and cos ( 7 , v) = v/^- 
The only nonvanishing component of the couple M produced by t e 
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distribution of stresses (33.2) over the end of the cylinder is *1/,, which is 
easily calculated. Thus, 

=11 (.rr.y - //r„) dx dy 
= tia 11 (r- + y^) dx dy = fiah, 

where h = Tra\/2 is the polar inomeni of inertia of the circular cross 
section of radius a. 

The resultant force acting on the emi of the cylinder vanishes, and it 
follows from Saint-Venant’s principle that whatever be the distribution 
of forces over the end of the cylinder that gives rise to the couple of magni¬ 
tude M^, the distribution of stress sufficiently far from the ends of the 
cylinder is essentially that specified by (33.2). 

The stress vector' 


T - ir„ + jr.u + kT„ = na{ — iy + }x), 

acting at a poitit (x, y) on any cross section 2 -constant, lies in the plane 
of the section and is normal to the radius vector r joining the point {x, y) 
with the origin (0, 0). The magnitude of T is 


(33.3) T = V T% + T'i^ = /la V a.-" -(- I/" = fiar. 

From this we see that the maximum stress is a tangential stress that acts 
on the boundary of the cylinder and has the magnitude yaa, where a is 
the radius of the cylinder. 

34. Torsion of Cylindrical Bars. Consider a cylindrical bar subjected 

to no body forces and free from external forces on its lateral surface. One 

end of the bar is fixed in the plane 2 = 0, while the other end, in the plane 

3 = /, is twisted by a couple of magnitude M whose moment is directed 
along the axis of the bar. 

Navier, being guided by Coulomb’s solution of the torsion problem for 
a circular shaft, assumed that, in the general case of torsion of non¬ 
circular bars, the sections of the bar perpendicular to the 2 -axis mil 
remain plane. This assumption led him to erroneous conclusions. The 
fact that the displacements characterized by formulas (33.1) cannot be 
valid for bars whose sections are not circular can be seen from the bound¬ 
ary conditions (29.4). A substitution of the stresses (33.2) in the third 
of the boundary conditions yields 


(34.1) -yay cos {x, v) -f yax cos (y, v) = 0, 

where as always, denotes the exterior normal to the boundary C of the 
cross section It of the beam. But from Fig. 21 it is seen that 


ti^^We denote the unit base vectors along the 2 -, y., and 2 -axes by i, j, and k, re.spec 
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(34.2) 


dx 

^ = cos (x, s) = sin (x, r) = — cos (^, */), 
^ = sin (j, 5) = cos (x, I/), 


so that., upon dividing out the nonvanishing factor Eq. (34J) becomes 

X dx + If dif = 0. 

1 his is the differential equation of a family 
of circles. Thus, circular cylinders are 
the only bodies whose lateral surfaces can 
be expected to be free from applied exter¬ 
nal forces if the state of stress characterized 
by the formulas (33.2) obtains in the 
interior. 

A natural modification of Navier’s as¬ 
sumption is to suppose that, for cylinders 
other than circular ones, cross sections do 
not remain plane but are warped and that each section is warped in the 
same way. This leads us to assume displacements of the form 



(34.3) u == —azy, v = azx, w = a^(.T, y), 

where (p{z, y) is some function of x and y and a, as before, is the angle of 
twist per unit length of the bar. The function <p{x, y) must be so deter¬ 
mined as to satisfy the differential equations (29.1) and the boundary 
conditions (29.4). 

A simple calculation of the stresses corresponding to the displacements 

(34.3) gives 


(34.4) 



A substitution of these values in the equilibrium equations (29.1) shows 
that the equilibrium equations will be satisfied if <p{Xj y) satisfies the 
equation 


(34.5) 



d^<p d^fp 

dx^ 



throughout the cross section of the cylinder. Furthermore, if the system 
of stresses is to satisfy the boundary conditions (29.4) on the lateral 
surface of the cylinder, we see that 


(g - 2 /) cos (X, .) + (g 


+ X) cos (y, v) = 0 on (7, 


where C is the boundary of the cross section R of the cylinder (Fig- 21). 
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But 


— cos (x, u) + 





so that the boundary condition can be written in the form 


(34.6) 



= y cos (x, u) — X cos {y, v) 


on C. 


It follows from (34.5) that <p(x, y) must be a harmonic function througli- 
out the region R bounded by the curve C and that on the boundary C the 
normal derivative of (^(x, y) must assume the value given by (34.6). 
Since the displacements are single-valued functions, it follows from (34.3) 
that tp{x, y) must also be a single-valued function. Thus, the problem of 
determining the torsion function ip(x, y) is a special case of the second 
boundary-value problem of Potential Theory. This latter problem is 
associated with the name of Neumann and consists in determining a func' 
tion 4> that is harmonic in a given region and whose normal derivative is 
prescribed on the boundary of the region. We shall meet this problem 
again in our study of several problems of elasticity. At this time we 
shall simply remark that the harmonic function tp is determined by the 
boundary condition (34.6) to within an arbitrary constant.' The sub¬ 
stitution of <p coiLstant in formulas (34.4) obviously does not alter the 
stresses, and it is clear from (34.3) that the addition of a constant to ^ 
means a shift of the cylinder as a whole in the direction of the 2 -axis. 
Thus, the additive constant in the solution of the problem of Neumann 
is immaterial in our case. 

The condition for the existence of a solution ‘I> of the problem of 

Neumann is that the integral of the normal derivative of the function 

calculated over the entire boundary C, vanish. This follows from the 
identity 

div (V4>) = jj d<j 

R 

and from the fact that = 0. This condition is satisfied in our case 
for [see (34.6)] 




[y cos (x, v) ~ x cos {y, »/)] ds 



(;/ di/ + X dx) 



since the integrand is the exact differential of the function }4(x^ + 4- 

constant. ^ y J -r 

It is easy to show that the distribution of stresses given by Eqs, (34.4) 

‘ S(*o S(*c. 42. 
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is equivalent to a torsional couple applied at the end z = I oi the cylinder 
and that the resultant force acting on the end of the cylinder vanishes. 
Now the resultant force in the ^-direction is given by 

II r,.dxdy^,a 

R R 

and this can be written as 



(34.7) 



since ^ satisfies the differential equation (34.5). Green’s Theorem is 
directly applicable to the integral (34.7), and we get 

ds, 

where the line integral is evaluated over the boundary C of the region R. 
The integral (34.8) vanishes on account of the boundary condition (34.6). 
It is shown in a similar way that 


(34.8) 



d<p 

dv 


y cos (.T, v) + X cos (y, v) 



so that the resultant force acting on the end of the cylinder vanishes. 

It remains to show that the system of stresses defined by Eqs. (34.4) is 
statically equivalent to a torsional couple. The resultant moment of the 
external forces applied to the end of the beam is 


(34.9) 



= jj {xr^y - ijT^r) dx dij 

R 



The integral appearing in (34.9) depends on the torsion function (p anri 
hence on the cross section R of the beam. Setting 


(34.10) 
we have 



+ a: 




dx dy, 


(34.11) M = Da. 

The formula (34.11) shows that the twisting moment M is proportional 
to the angle a of twist per unit length, so that the constant D provides a 
measure of the rigidity of a beam subjected to torsion. For this reason 
the constant D (depending on the modulus of rigidity m and on the shape 
of the cross section only) is called the torsional rigidity of the beam. 
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It follows from the foregoing that the torsion problem for a beam of any 
cross section is completely solved once the function (p(x, y) is determined. 
For the torsional rigidity D is determined by (p from (34.10), and the 
moment M required to produce the angle a of twist per unit length can 
be calculated from (34.11). 

In carrying out the foregoing calculations, no assumptions were made 
regarding the location of the origin 0 or concerning the orientation of the 
axes X, y. Inasmuch as the first two of the formulas (34.3) represent the 
infinitesimal rotation of any cross section of the beam as a whole about 
the 2 -axis, it may seem at first glance that a dilTerent choice of the axis of 
rotation parallel to the axis of 2 may yield a different solution of the 
problem. For instance, if the axis z' is chosen parallel to the 2 -axis, and 
if it intersects the xy-plane at some point (xi, yO, then the displacements 
Ui, Vi, and Wi will be 


Ux = -otz{y - ?/i), Vx = o;2(.r - Xi), Wx = api(x, y), 

and there is no a priori reason why the functions (^i(x, y) and ^(x, y) 
should be identical. 

Calculating stresses that correspond to displacements (wi, Vi, Wx) yields 


(34.12) I 

Tzj 

; 

and the substitution of these values in the equations of equilibrium (29.1) 
shows that the function (px likewise satisfies the equation 




Moreover, the third of the boundary conditions (29.4) demands that 



cos (x, i^) + 





= y cos (x, v) — X cos {y, v) 


^ (<^i + 2 /iX - Xxy) = y cos (.t, i^) - .r cos (y, v). 


But the function ^px + yix - Xxy is harmonic, and since it satisfies the 
same boundary condition as the function [see (34.6)], it follows from the 
uniqueness of solution of the problem of Neumann* that the two can 

' See 0. D. KpIIokr, Foundations of Potential Tlicory, Chap. XI, Sec. 12. 
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differ only by a constant. Thus, 

y) - yix + Xiy + const. 

A simple calculation making use of the formulas (34.12) shows that the 
system of stresses obtained by using the function <pi(z, y) is identical with 
that obtained by using the function (p{x, y). It follows that the displace¬ 
ment in the two cases can differ only by a rigid body displacement. Thus, 
we see that the position of the origin of coordinates is immaterial in this 
problem. 

We remark in conclusion that the formulation of the torsion problem 
given here is valid when R is a multiply connected region. 
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36. Stress Function. Since the torsion function y) is harmonic in 
the region R representing the cross section of the beam, one can construct 
the analytic function' ip + iyj/, of complex variable x + iy, where ^(.r, y) 
is the conjugate harmonic function, related to ip{x, y) by the Cauchy- 
Riemann etjuations, 


(35.1) 




dx 


Since the function ip + ixp is an analytic function of the complex variable 
X + iy, it is clear that the function ^{x, y) is determined by the formula 


(35.2) ^(x, y) 



(‘P{T,V) 




where the integral is evaluated over an arbitrary path joining some point 
Po(xo, 2/o) with an arbitrary point P{x. y) belonging to the region R. If 
the region R is simply connected, the function ^(x, y) will be single- 
valued; in a multiply connected region, ^(x, y) may turn out to be 
multiple-valued. For the time being, we shall be concerned with simply 
connected regions, and the discussion in this section will be confined to 

such regions. 

It is not difficult to phrase the torsion problem in terms of the conjuga e 
function ^(x, y). Thus, noting the relations (34.2), one can write t e 

* Some basic reaults of the theory of analytic functions of a complex 
be found in I. S. and E. S. SokoInikolT, Higher Mathematics for Engineers and ny 

cists. Chap. X, pp. 440-491. 
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expression lor the normal derivative ^ with the aid of the tangential 


derivatives ^ and so that 

as as 

d<p dif / \ , dip . . 

^ - cos (:r, .) + - ro« (y, u) 

_ dip dy dip dx 

dx ds dy ds 

Making use of the Cauchy-Riemann e(iuations (35.1), we have 

dip _ d\l/ dx d^p dy _ dtp 

dv dx ds dy ds ds 

Moreover, the boundary condition (34.(3) can be written as 


dip 

di 


= y cos (t, v) — x cos (//, v) 



dx 


1 d . 


“ ^Ts 

+ ^^ds 

2 ds 

Hence 





dyp 

ds 

_ 1 d 
2 ds 

(x^ + y'^) 

so that 




(35.3) 


+ y'^) + const 


on C. 

It will be recalled that the torsion function ip is determined to within 
a nonessential arbitrary constant; the derivatives of p and hence those of 
P [see (35.1)] are determined uniciuely, and the function ^ is determined 
by means of (35.2) to within a constant depending on the choice of 
^o(-To, Vo). Accordingly, we are free to assign any value to the constant 
of integration in (35.3), since this choice will not affect stresses, and the 
two sets of displacements that correspond to two different choices of the 
arbitrary constant will differ from one another by a rigid body motion. 

Thus, instead of solving a problem of Neumann, we can equally well 
solve a problem of Dirichlet by determining a function that is harmonic 
m a given region and which assumes prescribed values on the boundary 
of the region. 

On account of the remarks just made, our problem consists in deter¬ 
mining a function yp that satisfies the eejuation 


av ^ ^ ^ 0 


in R, 


dx^ ' dy"^ 

and that satisfies the boundary condition 

(35.4) jP = + 7j^). 

ft is known that the solution of this problem is unique,^ and there are 

* Spo O. D. Kollogg, Foundations of Potential Theory, C'hap. IX, Sec. 5. 
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general methods that permit one to construct solutions of the problem of 
Dirichlet. We shall consider some of them in detail in succeeding 
sections. 

We shall now formulate the torsion problem in terms of the function 
introduced by L. PrandtV which is defined as follows: 

(35-5) ^ = Hx, y) - + y^). 

We have 

dx dx dy dy 

and, upon recalling the formulas (34.4) and (35.1), it follows that 


(35.6) 


Ttz = yOL —J 

d/y 



dx 


Since the stress components and r^y are obtained from the function 
y) differentiation, the latter is called the stress function. It is 
readily checked that the stress function satisfies Poisson^s equation 


(35.7) 



and on the boundary C of the region R [cf. (35.3) and (35.5)] assumes the 
value 

^ = const. 


Consider a family of curves, in the plane of the cross section of the 
beam, obtained by setting 


(35.8) 4^(x, y) = const. 

The slope ^ of the tangent line to any curve of the family defined by 

ax 

(35.8) is determined from the formula 

dy _ ^ 
dx dy dx ^ 

and, upon noting the relations (35.6), we obtain 

dy Tzy 

^ ■ I 4 

dx Ttz 

Thus, at each point of the curve 4'(a:, y) = const, the stress vector 


^ = iTtz + hzy 

is directed along the tangent to the curve. The curves 

y) = const 

Physikaliache Zeitschrift, vol. 4 (1903), pp. 758-770. 
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are called the lines of shearing stress. The magnitude r of the tangential 
stress is 



Recalling that for a circular cylinder the magnitude of the tangential 
stress is given by 

^ = /ia V^" + ?/^ 

we see that in this case the maximum shearing stress occurs on the 
boundary of the section. It is not difficult to prove that in the gen¬ 
eral case the points at which maximum shearing stress occurs lie on the 
boundary C of the section, so that elastic failure of material in shear is 
to be expected on the lateral surface of the beam. In order to prove 
the assertion, we refer to a theorem. 

Theorem: Let a function $ of class and not identically equal to a 
constant satisfy the inequality > 0 in the region R; then this function 
attains its maximum on the boundary C of the region R. 

The proof of this theorem follows at once from the well-known property 
of subharmonic functions. It will be recalled that a function 4>(x, y) is 
called subharmonic in the region R if at every point (xi, yi) of the region 



Vi) < 



^>(x, y) ds, 


where the integral is evaluated over the circle y of sufficiently small 
radius r, with center at (xi, yi). Now, if it be assumed that the maximum 
value M of a subharmonic function ^(x, y) 9 ^ const is attained, not on 
the boundary C, but at some interior points of /?, we arrive at a contra¬ 
diction. For if is a set of such interior points and is a frontier point 
of S, we have from ( 1 ) 

(2) M = <1>(Q) < ± y) ds, 

where 7 is a circle with center at Q and of radius r so small that y is interior 

to R. Rut since 7 is partly outside S, the mean value of 4 > over 7 is less 
than M, that is, 


and this contradicts ( 2 ). 
Since 
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a simple calculation, making use of (35.7), shows that 


VV2 = 



1 hus is nonnegative, and therefore is subharmonic in R. Accord¬ 
ingly, T attains its maximum on the boundary of R. 

Since the strength of the beam to resist torsion depends on the maxi¬ 
mum shearing stress, practical rules for the design of beams carrying 
torsional loads are expressed in terms of the safe maximum shearing 
stress T. 

The formula (34.10) for the torsional rigidity D can be phrased in 
terms of the stress function^ 4^. The resulting expression is of great 
interest in deducing approximate solutions of the torsion problems by the 
membrane analogy discussed in Sec. 46. 

We first recall the formula (34.11), 


where 


Since^ 


M = Da, 


M = If (xr.y — yr.r) dx dy. 

R 


we have 




dx 


so that 



(35.9) Z> = -M 



, d^ ,, , 

X- - \- y — jdxdy 


dx 


dy 


n 


= —M 



a(x'k) diy'^) 


dx 


dy 


H 


dx dy + 2m i ' dx dy. 

R 



The first of the double integrals in the foregoing can be transformed by 
Green’s Theorem so that (35,9) reads 

D = — M f'us {x, v) + y cos (y, v)] ds 2^ jj dx dy. 


But we can choose [see (35.4) and (35.5)] 


^ = 0 on C, 

^ That St' attains its minimum values on the boundary follows from (35.7). For if ^ 
were to take on its minimum at some interior point P, then ~ '^v ~ 0, 'i'xx > i 
'Fyy > 0 at P. But this is impossible, since 'I',, + 'i'w “ —2 at P. 

* See formulas (35.6). 
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and the foregoing expression becomes 

( 35 . 10 ) D ^ jj 

R 

It is obvious from (35.10) that the torsional rigidity of a beam whose 
cross section R is bounded by the contour (' is twice the product of the 
shear modulus y. and the volume enclosed by the surface ^ = '^{x, //) and 
the plane z = 0. We sliall see in a later section that a homogeneous, 
uniformly stretched membrane subjected to a uniform pressure is dis¬ 
torted into a surface whose differential equation is of the same form as 
that for the stress function The connection between the surface of the 
loaded membrane and the stress function ^ is utilized in the experimental 
determination of the magnitude of stresses in cylinders whose cross 
sections are such as to make a mathematical determination of the torsion 
function very difficult. 

Before proceeding to a consideration of specific examples, we note that 

our solution requires that the tangential stresses and be distributed 

over the ends of the beam in a manner specified by (34.4). In practical 

applications, this particular distribution of stress may not correspond 

to the actual physical situation, but, on the basis of Saint-Venant’s 

principle, we can assert that, sufficiently far from the ends of the beam, 

the stress will depend on the magnitude of the couple M and will be quite 

independent of the mode of distribution of tractions over the ends of the 
i)eam. 

We have seen that the torsion problem can be reduced to the problem 
of finding a function \p{x, y) that is harmonic in the region R and takes the 
values 3.^(x2 -j- jf) on the boundary C of R. Some special methods of 
solving the torsion problem will be considered in the following sections. 
In the next two sections, our plan of attack will be to consider a particular 
harmonic function that contains some undetermined coefficients. 
These undetermined coefficients will be chosen in such a way that, on the 
boundary of a certain region, takes on the values ^{x'^ -}- 2 /). In Sec. 
38, a solution in the form of an infinite series will be obtained for rec¬ 
tangular and triangular prisms. The general solution of the torsion 
problem for a beam of arbitrary solid cross section R is then given by 
mapping the region R upon the interior of a circle and then considering 

the solutions of the problems of Dirichlet and Neumann for the circular 
region. 
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PROBLEMS 


1 . Consider a circular shaft of length /, radius a, and shear modulus m, twisted by 
a couple M. Show that the greatest angle of twist 0 and the maximum shear stress 
^ given by 


$ 




2Ml 

— i* 
IT fid* 



mm 


2M 

fl-a® 


2 . A steel shaft of circular cross section 2 in. in diameter and 5 ft long is twisted by 
end couples. Find the maximum twisting moment and angle of twist if the greatest 
shear stress is not to exceed 10,000 lb per sq in. Take = 30 X 10® lb per sq in., 
(T = 0.3. 

3 . The shaft of the preceding problem is not to be twisted more than 1®. What is 
the corresponding maximum shear stress? 

4 . Derive the expression 

M, = H 

n 


for the torque Mt on a solid circular shaft transmitting H hp at a speed n rpm. Hint: 
Let the radius of the shaft (or pulley) be r in., and let T = Mt/r be the tension in the 
belt. Calculate the work done in each minute against M,. (Ihp = 33,000 ft-lb 
per min.) 

6, Derive the expressions 

_ 32A/, ^ 2^ max _ 640,000 

" ,id tAud* 

for the twist per inch length a (radians) in a solid circular shaft of diameter d in., 
transmitting 7/ hp at n rpm against a torque of Ah in.-lb. 

6. How much torque can be transmitted by a solid circular shaft 3 in. in diameter if 
the allowable shear stress is 10,000 lb per sq in.? What is the angle of twist per foot 
of length? Use = \2 X 10® lb per sq in. 

36. Torsion of Elliptical Cylinder. It was shown above that the solu- 
tion of the torsion problem for a solid cylinder of arbitrary cross section is 
completely determined if one obtains the harmonic function lA that on the 
boundary C of the cross section assumes the value 

(36.1) + 2/'). 

Consider the harmonic function 

(36.2) ^ — 2/^) + 

where c and k are constants. The function defined by (36.2) will enable 
us to solve the torsion problem for some region R on the boundary o 
which (36.2) reduces to (36.1). Hence points of the boundary C of the 
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region R are determined by equating (36.1) and (36.2). Thus, 

c^{x^ - y^) + /c2 = -h 2/2), 

or 

(36.3) m - r2).r2 + = k\ 

rhe curve defined by Eq. (36.3) is an ellipse 


^9 *> 

= 1 

a2 ^ ’ 

if we choose and 

k L ^ 

a = ■ - - - 1 b = — , 

y/14 - c2 \/M + 

Then 

2 _ 1 a2 - 62 ,, a262 

^ 2 a2 + 62' ^ + 62’ 


Substituting the values of c and k in terms of a and 6 in (36.2), we obtain 
the solution of our boundary-value problem for an ellipse with semiaxes 
a and 6, namely, 


(36.4) 



2 a2 - 62 
2a2’ -1-62 



a262 

a2 -b 9' 


The components of stress (34.4) can be expressed directly in terms of 
the function \p by noting the Cauchy-Riemann equations (35.1). Thus, 


Hence 



(36.5) 


_ ^ 2 naahj 
~ 62 ’ 


The torsion moment M is 




2 txab^x 

a2T~62' 




yTgz) dx dy 


2 ^a 

a^P 




a:2 dx dy + a} 



2 ^a 

a2 +T2 


(a2/, + 62/,), 


where h and 7, are the moments of inertia of the elliptical section about 
the X- and y-axes. Recalling that 



7ra6 



4 
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we have 



TTfiaa^b^ 


so tliat the torsional rigidity 


TTfia^b^ 

a^Vb^' 


It was shown in the preceding section that the maximum shearing stress 
on any cross section occurs on the boundary of the section. The location 
of the points on the boundary at which the greatest stress occurs can 
be determined* by maximizing the expression for r that has been obtained 
as a function of a single variable by utilizing the equation of the boundary 
C. In the case of an elliptical cylinder, the points of greatest shearing 
stress can be found easily from some simple geometrical considerations. 




Consider an elliptical section, shown in Fig. 22, and draw from the 
center of the ellipse a semidiameter OP to an arbitrary point P(x, y) of the 
boundary. Since the diameter of the ellipse conjugate to the diameter 
through P is parallel to the tangent line- at P{Xy y), it follows that the 
conjugate semidiameter OP' intersects the curve at the point P {x j y), 
where 




bx 

a 


When the stresses at P(x, y) are written in terms of the coordinates x , 
y' of the point P', we have 


2yLaab 2naab , 

SO that the direction of stress at the point P is parallel to the conjugate 
semidiameter OP'. Furthermore, the magnitude r of the tangentia 


* See Prob. 1 at the end of this section. . . 

» See, for example, W. F. Osgood and W. C. Graustein, Plane and Solid Analytic 

Geometry, Chap. XIV. 
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stress at P(a;, y) is 



2/iaa& 


\/x"^ + y'^ 


2 fiaab , 
^ ’ 


where r' is the distance OP'. Since the conjugate semidiameter is of 
maximum length when the point P is at an extremity of the minor axis, it 
follows that 

_ 2/iaa“6 


Thus, the maximum stress occurs at the extremities of the minor axis of 
the ellipse, contrary to an intuitive expectation that the maximum stress 
would be at the points of maximum curvature. 

It is easy to verify that the conjugate harmonic function apart from 
a nonessential constant, is' 


(36.6) 



a2 - 62 
a2 + 6'2 


This function determines the warping of the cross sections of the cylinder, 
for the displacement along the 2 -axis is 
given hy w = aip(x, y). The contour 
lines, obtained by setting <p = const, 
are the hyperbolas shown in Fig. 23. 

The dotted lines indicate the portions 
of the section that become concave, 
and the solid those that become con¬ 
vex, when the cylinder is twisted by 
a couple in the directions shown in the 
figure by arrows. 

The lines of shearing stress are determined by drawing the contour lines 

for the surface 2 = y). Setting ^(x, y) = const gives,^ in this case, 

a family of concentric ellipses, 

_L 2/' , _ -c'(a2 + 62) 

a2 62 a262 

similar to the ellipse x'^/a^ + y^/h'^- = 1. 

The displacement of the points of the cylinder is given at once by the 
formulas (34.3). The results obtained in Sec. 33 for a beam of circular 
cross section follow at once from the formulas of this section upon setting 

PROBLEMS 



1. Show that, in the torsion of an elliptical cylinder, the magnitude of the stress vec¬ 
tor r takes the following value on the boundary of the section 2 = const: 

■See Eq. (36.1). 

’ See Prob. 3 at the end of this section. 
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From this rolation it follows that thp maximum shearing stress ocfurs at the ends of 
the minor axis of the ellipse. 

2. Derive the expression (3(i.6) from 

= IL “ i '^0 + 

and evaluate the line integral over the path consisting of the straight-line segments 
from Poixo, yo) to Qix, ijo) and from Q(x, yo) to P{x, y). 

3. Show that the stress function for an elliptical section can be written as 

(^ + '1 - A 

fl* + 62 \a^ ^ 62 V 

and is thus proportional to the function appearing in the equation of the boundary of 
the section. The problem of determining the sections for which this proportionality 
holds has been treated by Leibenson.’ 

37. Simple Solutions of the Torsion Problem. Effect of Grooves. 
The method of solution of the torsion problem illustrated in the preceding 
section was used by Saint-Venant, who selected a number of simple poly¬ 
nomial solutions of the equation 

(37.1) VV = 0, 

and determined the equation of the boundary of the cross section of the 
cylinder on which the function ^ reduces to + y^). Inasmuch as 
the real and imaginary parts of every analytic function of a complex 
variable x + iy satisfy Eq. (37.1), we can build up a list of functions 4' 
and, by working, so to speak, backward, can determine the equations of 
the contours for which these functions ^ represent the solution of the 
torsion problem. For example, if we consider the function {x + ^2/)”» 
then by choosing n = 2, we get two solutions, and 2xy, of Eq. 

(37.1) . The first of these solutions was utilized in the preceding section 
to solve the torsion problem for an elliptical cylinder. If n is set equal to 
3, we obtain the harmonic functions x^ — 3xy^ and 3z^y — y®. Now 
consider the harmonic function 

(37.2) yp = c{x^ - 3xy2) + k, 

where c and k are constants. The function p determines the solution 
of the torsion problem for a cylinder whose cross section has the equation 

(37.3) c{x^ - 3xy2) -f- ^ = ^(x^ + y^). 

‘ L. Leibenson, “Dber den Zusammenhang zwischen der Spannungsfunktion bei 
Torsion und der Konturgleichung eines Prismenquerschnittes,” Wissenschafthc c 
Berichie der Moskauer Universildl, vol. 2 (1934), pp. 99-102 (in Russian with a German 
summary). 
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By altering the values of the parameters in (37.3), we obtain various cross 
sections, some of which may be of technical interest. If we set c = — l/6a 
and k = 2a’*/3, then (37.3) can be written in the factored form as 

(x - a){x - ?/ + 2 a)(x + ;/ \/3 + 2n) = 0, 

region is the equilateral triangle of altitude 

3a (see Fig. 24). 

Making use of the formulas (35.0), we find 

mo : / V ua 

T.r = — yix - n), = ^ - </)■ 

We see from these formulas that the x-compoiieiit of the shearing stress 
vanishes along the x-axis, while the (/-component becomes 



jua 

Ta 


x{x + 2a). 


The distribution of stress along the a-axis is indicated in Fig. 25. 


The 




shearing stress is a maximum at the mid-points of the sides of the triangk 
and its value is ^ 


the stress vani.shes at the corners and at the origin 0. 
of the lines of shearing stress is along the curves 


The direction 


^ - ^(x^ + 2 /^) = const 

a few of which are indicated in Fig. 25 by dotted lines. It is easily 
cheeked, with the aid of (34.9), that the torsional couple has the magnitude 

where h = 3 VS a* is the polar moment of inertia of the trianele The 
nature of the distortion of the initially plane sections is indicated in Fig. 
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24, where the contour lines of the surface y) = {Zx'^y - y^)/^a = const 

are shown. 

It appears from this example, and from that of the preceding section, 
that a circular shaft of the same cross-sectional area as an elliptical beam 



can be discussed in an elementary 
C. Weber.2 


or a triangular prism has the greatest 
torsional rigidity. ^ One can also prove 
that, if the region is simply connected, 
then, for a given moment M and for a 
given cross-sectional area, the smallest 
maximum stress will be found in a cir¬ 
cular beam. This is discussed further 
in Sec. 47 in connection with the tor¬ 
sion of beams with multiply connected 
cross sections. 

The effect of grooves or slots in the 
beam on the maximum shearing stress 
way by studying an example due to 


Consider a pair of harmonic functions, 


X 


and 


X 


x" + y 


and introduce the polar coordinates defined by the equations x = r cos 9y 
y = r sm B. We can construct a harmonic function 


yp — a(x — b 


X 


x^ + y\ 


+ 




^ b‘ cos 6 \ , 1,0 
r cos B - - -I + 2 " » 


where a and b are constants. 

On the boundary C of the cross section, must reduce to 

^ = Hix^ + 2 /^) = 

so that the equation of the boundary for which the function ^ solves the 
torsion problem is 

62 pQs 1 ,, 1 2 

a I r cos 0-- ) + 2 ^' = 2 ^ y 


or 


62 - 2a(r2 - 62) 


cos B 


= 0 , 


Factoring this expression gives 


(r 


- b^) (l - 


2a cos B 


= 0. 


‘ See Prob. 1 at the end of this section. 

* C. Weber, F&rschungsarheiten, VDI, No. 249 (1921). 
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Thus, the boundary is made up of two circles 

r = b and r = 2a cos d, 
which are shown in Fig. 26. 

Since the function \p is known, one can easilj'^ calculate the stresses r„ 
and Ttjj. It turns out that the maximum shearing stress is at the point 
A and has the value* 

T'innx ^fjLOCQf 

which is twice as great as the peripheral stress in a circular shaft of radius 
a. This example indicates the importance of considering stresses in slots 
and keyways of shafts. 
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PROBLEMS 

1. Let Do be the torsional rigidity of a circular cylinder, D* that of an elliptical 
cylinder, and Dt that of a beam whose cross section is an equilateral triangle. Show 
that for cro.ss .sections of equal areas 

D, - klh, 

where 

* " a» + 6* 

and a, b are the semiaxes of the elliptical section. 

2. Consider a circular shaft of radius a with a circular groove of radius b along a 
Kenerator of the shaft (see Sec. 37). Show that on the groove the shearing stresses are 

Ttx = ficc(2a cos ^ — 6) sin $, 

Tty = ~Ata(2a cos 6 — b) cos 6, 

T = a/’-L + t]^ = Ma(2a cos 6 - b), 
while on the shaft we have 


1 } _ 27r -n/S 


2a6 


1 


Tfx 


^ /xa A i •> AX sin 20 
_ (o* — 4a* cos* 0) 


na 


Tty = “ ^ — 4o* cos* 0) 




(«- 


4a 


sec* 0 


) 


cos* 0 
cos 20 
cos* 0 


‘ Sec Prob. 2 at the end of this section. 
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Find the magnitude of the shearing stress at the point (see Fig. 26) where the groove 
enters the shaft. 


38. Torsion of a Rectangular Beam and of a Triangular Prism. Con- 
sidei a beam of rectangular cross section, and let one side of the cross 
section, of length a, be parallel to the .r-axis and that of length b be parallel 
to the y-axis. It will be supposed that 6 > a and that the 2 -axis passes 
through the center of the cross section. 

The torsion problem will be solved if we succeed in determining the 
function y) that is harmonic in the region bounded by x = iu/2, 
y ~ i^/2 and that assumes on the boundary of the region the values 
3'2(^^ + 2/^)- In this case, the boundary conditions can be written as 


(38.1) 


^(±g- 2/) 





The boundary conditions (38.1) are somewhat complicated, and it will 
simplify our search for the function ^ if we introduce a function/(.r, y), 
defined by the formula 


(38.2) 


/(•T, y) 



Ihe function/(x, y) is obviously harmonic. Since the function ^(.r, y) 
satisfies the equation 

dx^ dy^ ^ 

we can also write 

(38.3) fix, 2 /) = - + 1 . 

dy^ 

By differentiating Eqs. (38.1), we see that 


. , a 

7 —^ = 1 on X = ± 
d7f 2 

dV 1 , b 

3 x^ = 1 on 2 / = + -. 

and from (38.2) and (38.3) it follows that the boundary values of the 
harmonic function /(x, y) are 


(38.4) 


fix, y) = Q 

on X = ± 2 ’ 

fix, y) = 2 

. b 

ony = ± 2 * 


The function/(x, y) satisfies the equation 

dx2 ^ 


(38.5) 
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and we seek a solution of this equation in the form of an infinite series 

K^:, 2/) = ^ CnX„{x) }\{y), 

n »0 

where each term of the series satisfies the differential equation (38.5), and 
where X„(.t) and F„(y) are, respectively, functions of x alone and of y 

alone. Substituting Xn(x)F„(7/) in (38.5), and denoting the derivatives 
by primes, we get 


X':ix)Y„{y) + Xnix)Y':{y) = 0, 
or 

TO ^ _ TO. 

Xn(x) Yn(y) 

Since the left-hand member of this expression is a function of x alone and 
the right-hand member depends only on y, the equality can be fulfilled 
only if each member is equal to a constant, say - kl We are thus led to a 
pair of ordinary differential equations 



whose linearly independent solutions are 



cos knX, 
sin knX, 



cosh kny, 
sinh kny. 


Since our solutions must satisfy the boundary conditions (38.4), we reject 
the terms involving the odd functions sin k„x and sinh k„y, and choose the 
product XnYn of the form 


where 


cos knX cosh A:„y, 




hus, each term of the series 


(2/1 + l)7r 

a 


/(-^j y) ~ ^ cos knX cosh kny 

n »0 

satisfies the first of the boundary conditions (38.4), and it remains to 
satisfy the conditions on the edges y = ± 6/2. Substituting t/ = +6/2 
in (38.6) yields the equation 



«Q 


knh 


^ Cn cosh ^ cos k„x, 

n ■■0 


(38.7) 


2 
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from which it follows that the coefficients c„ can be formally determined 
by utilizing the scheme used in expanding functions in Fourier series. If 
we multiply both members of (38.7) by cos (2m + l) 7 rx/a and integrate 
term by term with respect to x between the limits -a/2 and a/2, then 
because of the orthogonal property of trigonometric functions, namely, 


we get 



cos knX cos k„x dx 



ii m ^ n, 
if m = n, 


'a/2 

2 cos kmX dx 

-a 12 


a 

2 Cm 


cosh 



Upon evaluating the integral, we see that^ 


8(-l)"* 1 

7r(2m”+ 1) ■ cosh {k„b/2)’ 
SO that the formal solution is 


(38.8) 



( —1)" cosh A:,,?/ 

2n + 1 cosh (knb/2) 


COS knX. 


The stresses and are given by the formulas 


(38.9) 
and since 






dy^ 


-f(^, y) + U 


we see that, in order to evaluate stresses, we must integrate the series 
(38.8) with respect to x and //. Integrating, and making use of the fact 
that Txx = 0 on X = ±a/2 and = 0 on y — ±&/2, we obtain 


(38.10) 


dx 

d\// 

^y 


8a 


CO 


I 

n *0 


( — 1)" cosh kny 
(2n + ly cosh {knb/2) 


sin knXf 


= y 


8a 


00 


X {2n + 1)^ cosh {knb/2) 

n “0 


(-1) 


n 


cos k.x. 


' These are the Fourier coefficients for f{x) * 2, —a/2 < x < a/2, and f{x, 
— a < X < —a 12 and a/2 < x < a. 
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Hence the stresses and Tty can be calculated from the series 


(38.11) 


_ —Sfljua Y smh kr,y 

^ I {2n + ty (rosir(fc;;67^ 

n «0 


00 


(-1)" smh k„y 


zx 


Tty ~ fJta 


c - ^ y - 

TT^ I (; 


OO 


(-1)" cosh 


(2n + 1)2 cosh (A:„6/2) 


sin Avt 


The solutions (38.11) are formal, but the series converge so rapidly that 
there is no serious difficulty in justifying the term-by-term differentiation 
to show that the equilibrium equations are satisfied. The x-component 
of shear obviously vanishes when // = 0, while the ^-component at the 
mid-point of the longer side is equal to 


(38.12) 


Tty \ = /laa 

I/=0 


i V _J_seoh^"'’] 

TT^ ^ {2n + 2 

n = 0 -• 


It is not difficult to prove that (38.12) gives the maximum value of the 
shearing stress, by taking note of the fact that the term 2x in the brackets 
of (38.11) dominates the series. Now in the most unfavorable case (for 
convergence) of a square beam {b = a), 


(38.13) 

But 


fxaa {1-r 

TT^ 


flO 

n => 1 


<c 


I 

n • 1 


1 

(2n + 1)2 


sech (2n + 1) 



1 Y 2c“^2n+I)(T/2) 
H-1 


- V e-(2n+l)CT/2) _ 

9 I ^ 

n * 1 


2 e-3-2 

9 1 - e-' 


0 . 002 . 


Since sech (7r/2) = 0.4, it follows that the first term in the brackets in 
(38.13) gives the value of all the terms in the brackets with the accuracy 
of 3^ per cent. Hence, for practical calculations, the value of r„.„ can be 
assumed to be given by the formula 


The twisting moment 


= fiaa 




yr tx ) dx dy 


is oalculated hy making use of the series (38.11). The result of the 
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calculations is 


^ ^ liaha '^ _l_ 16^00^6 Y 1 _ ^^naa* V {Kb/2) 

6 TT^ L {2n + 1)< TT*' Z {2n + 1)'^ ’ 

n «=0 „=0 ' 

and since 

CO 

V 1 TT* 

^ \2n + T)^ ~ %’ 

n »0 

we have the formula 


(38.14) 


^ _ ^oiba^ 64Maa^ ^ tanh {kJ)/2) 

3 TT^ Z ~j2n + 1)^ 

« 0 


Now the series in (38.14) can be written as 




tanh {knh/2) 
( 2/1 + 


and we note that 


90 


2 
n « 1 


tanh {knb/2) 

~{Yn +T)"^ 


is less than 


Z ( 2/1 + 1)6 00046 , 

n » 1 

while tanh (7r6/2a) > 0.917. Thus, the first term of the series gives the 
value of the sum to within per cent, and one can use, for practical pur¬ 
poses, the approximate formula 



64fj.aa 


TT 



Inasmuch as the partial derivatives — and ~ are known from (38.10), 

^ dx d?/ 

it is a straightforward matter to compute the torsion function tp. Noting 
formula (35.1), it is found that 


<p(z, y) = xy - 


8a2 


90 


TT 


2 

n^O 


(—1)" sinh kny 

(2n + 1)* cosh (knb/2) 


sin knX. 


Accordingly, the displacement w is given by ly = a<p{Xj y). The contour 
lines of the surface (p{Xj y) — const for the case b = a are shown in Fig. 
27. The section is divided into eight triangular regions, which are 
warped as shown by the contour lines in Fig. 27. The function iA(^> 
can be determined by integrating Eqs. (38.10) and recalling the boundary 
condition ^(a/2, ?/) = Hix^ + y'^) = a^/S + yV2; the result is 
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(38.15) Hx, y} = j + l {y^ - x^) 


_ Y (“1)” coshknij 
TT^ {2n + IV’ cosh (k„b/2) 

The solution of the torsion problem for a prism whose cross section is 
an isosceles right triangle (Fig. 28) can be obtained from the foregoing 



solution for a rectangular prism.^ We construct the harmonic functions 


= j + -{^-i){y- 1 ) 

_ V (~1)" sinh 

TT^ l^{2n + l)3sinh (A-„a/2) 
and 

_ §0^ Y (-1)" sinh kn x 

Tr> {2n + 1)3 sinh (^■„a/2) 

A comparison with the expression (38.15) for ^ shows that the function 
reduces to ]4{x‘^ + y‘^) on the sides x = a/2 and y = a/2. That ^2 also 
satisfies the boundary conditions on these sides can be shown either from 
considerations of symmetry or by direct calculation of the boundary 
values and by noting the expansion 



V _(-!) " „„„ (2« + lUx 

7r3 4(2« + 1)3'^°® ^ 


'See B. G. Galerkin, Bulletin de Vacadhnie des sciences de Russie (1919) pill and 
vol. l‘ebdomadaires des stances de Vacadtmie des sciences, Paris, 
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If we set 7/ = -xm^Px and P 2 and add the results, we obtain 2x^. Thus, 
the harmonic function 


p = + P2) 


a 


= -^y + 2 


TT^ I (2n + !)•’ sinh {k„a/2) 

n =0 

+ sinh knX cos kny) 


reduces to + 7 /^) on the boundary of the triangle bounded by the 

lines X = a/2, y = a/2, y = —x and hence solves the torsion problem for 
the triangular prism. One can calculate the shearing stresses, in the 
manner indicated above, for the beam of rectangular cross section, and 
it is possible to show that the maximum shearing stress is at the middle 
of the hypotenuse. 
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39. Complex Form of Fourier Series. The discussion of the torsion 
of a rectangular beam in the preceding section utilized the expansion of a 
certain function in a trigonometric series. We shall have occasion to 
make frequent use of Fourier series expansions, and it is the purpose of 
this section to recall some facts about Fourier series and to give a repre¬ 
sentation of Fourier series in complex form. Sufficient conditions for the 
expansion of an arbitrary function in a Fourier series are given by the 
following theorem. 

Theorem: LetJ{d) he a real single-valued function defined arbitrarily in 
the interval 0 < B < 27r, and outside this interval defined by the equation 
f{B -f- 27r) = f{B). If S{B) has at most a finite number of points of ordinary 
discontinuity and a finite number of maxima and minima in the interval 
0 < 0 < 2 'k, then it can be represented by the series 


(39.1) 


^ ^ (oa- cos kB + bh sin kB) 

k~l 


1 P' 

On = - f(t) cos nt dt, bn 
Tf Jo 


2t 

f(t) sin nt dt, 


vnth 

(39.2) 


TT JO 
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and the series converges at every point 6 = Oo to the value 

3-2[/(^o + ) + /(^o —)]. 

The symbols/(0O+) and/(^o-) stand for the right- and left-hand limits 
of f{6) as 0 Bq. 

The restrictions imposed upon the function /{B) in this theorem are 
known as the Dirichlet conditions.^ We assume that the reader is familiar 
with this theorem. 

If f{B) not only satisfies the conditions of Dirichlet but is continuous 
in the closed interval (0, 27r),2 then one can show that the Fourier series 
converges uniformly in the closed interval (0, 27r). 

We also have the following theorem concerning the bounds on the 
coefficients in Fourier series: 

Theorem: If the function f{B) is periodic and is such that its pth derivative 
satisfies the conditions of Dirichlet in the interval (0, 27r), then the Fourier 
coefficients for f(6) satisfy the inequalities 



where M is a positive number independent of n. 

An important conclusion follows directly from this theorem. Let the 
function/(0) have the first derivative/'(0), which satisfies the conditions 
of Dirichlet. Then the Fourier series for such a function has coefficients 
of order 1/n^, so that 

|a„ cos nB + sin nB\ < |a„ cos nB\ -f \h„ sin 7iB\ < |a„| -h \b„\ < —, 


where M is a positive number independent of n. 
tive constants 


I 





Since the series of posi- 


converges, it follows from the Weierstrass M test that the Fourier series 

for a function whose first derivative satisfies the conditions of Dirichlet 

is absolutely and uniformly convergent and hence can be integrated term 
by term.* 

Since the coefficients of the series obtained by differentiating the series 
term by term are of the order na„ and nb„, it is clear that, in order to 
ensure the convergence of the derived series, it is sufficient to demand 

* The restrictions imposed on the function/(tf) can be relaxed, and it ia sufficient to 
demand that/(0) be a function of bounded variation. 

* In this case, the requirement of periodicity imposes the condition /(O) = /{27r). 

* As a matter of fact, every Fourier series can be integrated term by term. 
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that the second derivative/"(0) fulfill the conditions of Dirichlet in the 
interval (0, 2t). 

The Fourier series (39.1) can be written in an equivalent form 


(39.3) 


where 

(39.4) 




2w 



(n = 0, ±1, ±2, 



In order to establish the identity of the representation (39.3) with (39.1), 
it is merely necessary to recall the Euler formula 


= cos w + i sin n, 

and verify that the formula (39.4) gives for « > 0 


(39.5) 

Then 





(cos kd + i sin kS) 



(cos kd — i sin kB) 





ife = 1 


cos kB + bk sin kB). 


Let J\{B) and f^iB) be a pair of real functions, each of which can be 
expanded in Fourier series in the interval (0, 27r), and form the complex 
function/i(0) + z/ 2 (^). Then 


(39.6) 

where 


Si{B) + ih{B) 



1 

27r 



2t 


[/i(0 + dt, 


(n = 0, ±1, i 2, . • *)' 


If we set 


0 


Cn — Yn T 
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where 7 „ and are real numbers, then 


00 


fiW + ^ 2 ( 6 ) = ^ ( 7 fc + i5it)(cos ke + i sin kS) 


Hence 


where 


it « 




= ( 7 fc (-‘OS kd — 6 k sin kO) 


A: ■ — » 


90 


+ j N ( 6 k cos kd + 7 fc sin ^* 0 ) 

t ■» — 50 


00 


7 o -f y [( 7 fc + 7 -Jt) cos kO — { 6 k — 6 ..k) sin kd] + i 6 

k^l 


06 


+ ? y [{^k + 5-i) cos kd + (jk — 7 -jt) sin kd]. 


i-4 


CO 


/i(^) = ^ sin kd)y 


* = 1 

<0 


f 2 i 0 ) = 3 ^ao + ^ (ajf cos kd + sin A' 0 ), 


= 7o, 

= 60 , 


an 

<^k 

(k 


= 7 * + 7_t, 
= + 5_i, 

= 1,2,3, . 


hk 

b'k 


— 5jfc + 5_jt, 
7* - 7-*, 


). 


It follows from these formulas that the representation of a complex func¬ 
tion/i( 0 ) 4 - 2 / 2 ( 0 ) in a series of the type (39.3) is unique, since the repre¬ 
sentation of the functions fi(d) and / 2 ( 0 ) in series of the type ( 39 . 1 ) is 

unique. 
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40. Summary of Some Results of the Complex Variable Theory. We 
shall need in our subsequent work some theorems from the theory of 



^ mathematical theory of elasticity 

functions of a complex variable. In this section, some of the more 
familiar results will be stated without proof, and the proofs of the less 
familiar ones will be outlined. A detailed discussion can be found in the 
reference books listed at the end of the next section. 

It will be recalled that a single-valued function 


/(3) = y) + iv(x, y) 

of a complex variable ^ = .r + is called analytic^ or holomorphicj in a 
given region R if it possesses a unique derivative at every point of the 
region R. Points at which the function f{i) ceases to have a derivative 
are termed the singular points of the analytic function. The necessary 
and sufficient conditions for the analyticity of the function f{i) are given 
by the well-known Cauchy-Riemann equations 


(40.1) 


^ ^ ^ dv _ _du 

dy dx ~ 


where it is assumed that the partial derivatives involved are continuous 
functions of x and y. It is known that, if f{^) is analytic in the region R, 
then not only do the first partial derivatives of u and v exist in R^ but also 
those of all higher orders. It follows from this observation and from 
(40.1) that the real and imaginary parts of an analytic function satisfy 
the equation of Laplace; that is, 


Vhi = 0, ^ Q 

The following theorem is l^asic to all considerations of the theory of 
analytic functions: 

Cauchy^s Integral Theorem: If /(^) is continuous in the closed region^ 
R hounded by a simple closed contour C, and if f{i) is analytic at every 
interior point of R, then 

di = 0 . 

This theorem can easily be extended to the case of multiply connected 
regions to yield another. 

Theorem; If fii) is continuous in the closed^ multiply connected region R 
bounded by the exterior simple contour Co and by the interior simple contours 
C 1 , (72, . . . , Cny then the integral of f{i) over the exterior contour Coisequal 
to the sum of the integrals over the interior contours^ whenever /(j) is analytic 
in the interior of R, The integration over all the contours is performed in 
the same direction. 

The following numerical results are worth noting; 

If n is an integer and j = a is a fixed point that lies either within or 

* The term “continuous in a closed region” is used to mean that the function is 
continuous up to and on the boundary. 
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without the simple closed contour C, then 

/p (J - a)” di = 0 if n -1. 

If the point a is outside the contour C, then the truth of the formula 
follows from Cauchy’s Theorem, whatever be the value of a; if it is within, 
then the result follows from elementary calculations. If the point a is 
within the contour, then an elementary calculation gives 

= 27rf. 

This latter formula, in conjunction with Cauchy’s Integral Theorem, 
can be used to establish Cauchy’s Integral Formula. 

Cauchy’s Integral Formula : If i — a is an interior 'point of the region 
R hounded by a contour C, then 



(40.2) 


1_ [ 

27rf jcl~ a 



1 


whenever /(j) is continuous in the closed region R and analytic at every 
interior point of R, 

If the variable of integration in (40.2) is denoted by and if j is any 
point interior to /?, then (40.2) becomes 


(40.3) 



_L [ Mir. 

Sttz Jc s: - i 


Calculation of the derivative from the formula (40.3) yields 


... ^ L f /(^) 

^ 2in Jc (f - iy' 

and, in general, 

^ %n jc (r - s)"+‘ 

The Integral Formula of Cauchy can be used to establish the fact that 
an analytic function /(j) can be expanded in Taylor’s series, so that 

/(s) = /(a) +/'(a)(j - a) + • • ■ (j - a)" + • • • . 

This series converges to/(s) at every point j interior to any circle y that 
lies within the region R and whose center is at a. Moreover, the repre¬ 
sentation of /(j) in Taylor’s series is unique. 

Consider now the region R bounded by two concentric circles C\ and 
Cj, and let i = a be the center of the circles. If /(j) is continuous in the 
closed annular region formed by Ci and Co, and if it is analytic at every 
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interior point of the ring, then one can represent/(j) by the Laurent series 


00 


f(i) = ^ bkii - a)\ 


where 


it- - 


00 


b, = 


1 




2Ttjc(h - ~ ± 2 - ■ • 


and where C is an arbitrary path drawn in R that encloses C,. It is 
obvious that the series of Laurent reduces to Taylor's series whenever the 
function f(i) is analytic throughout the region bounded by the circle Ci. 

If/( 3 ) has a pole of order m at 3 = a, then the Laurent series about the 
point S = a takes the form 


f(i) = 


(3 - a)" 


+ 


+ 




+ 


6 -, 


ii - ay i — a 


+ 60 + bj(i — a) 

+ b2(i — ay + 

If we set j — a = f and integrate around a curve C enclosing g = 
no other singularity of/(g), then 


a and 


fii) = , . . 

c /c\f 


—fn 


m 


+ 


« • • 


+ + 60 + hif + + 


• • • 


f 


df 


df 


c i 


The quantity 6 _i is called the residue of /(g) at the pole g = a. If 


/(3) = 


gil) 


(3 - a)h{i) 


a is g{a)/h{a). 
. , 3 = On, the 


has a simple pole at g = a (w = 1 ), then the residue at g = 

In general, when C encloses n poles at g = ai, g = 02 , . . 
last equation is replaced by 

y^/(3) dg = 2iri X (sum of residues at poles). 

If the Laurent expansion of /(g) at each pole is known, then to evaluate 


1 


2wi I 

we have merely to add the coefficients of 


1 


1 


5 - ai 


a - 02 


« « • 


in the several expansions. 

The evaluation of residues may often be simplified by observing that 
if f(i) and g(i) are analytic at 3 = a, and if 3 — a is a nonrepeated factor 
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of gil), then the residue at a of /(a) Vy(i) is/(a)/^^'(a). The residue at a 
multiple pole can be found from the theorem that the residue at ^ = a of 

/(i)/Q - a)" - 1)!; it is assumed that/(^) is analytic at a 

and that n is a positive integer. 

It should be noted that the function /(f) in the Formula (40.3) of 
Cauchy represents the values of an analytic function /(.j) on the boundary 
C of the region R. Now if we consider the integral 


(40.4) 




./cf - i 



where F(f) is any confimious function defined on the simple closed bound¬ 
ary C and i is interior to R, then this integral defines some function of i 
and it is easy to verify that 4>i(i) has the derivative 4>;(j), which is given 
by the formula 


and, in general, 



_L f m dj 

27rf jc (f - 



( F{i) dj 
2Tijc (f-i)"+’' 


Thus, the function 4>,(j) is analytic for every value of g that is interior to 
the region R bounded by C. If g is some point exterior to the region R, 
then the integral 

*■(!)- a T-f 

defines some function 4'2(i), and it is easy to see that 4>2(s) likewise has 
derivatives of all orders and hence is analytic. Thus, the integrals (40.4) 
and (40.5) of Cauchy’s type define two analytic functions that in general 
will be distinct. The situation here is the same even when F(f) represents 
the boundary values of some analytic function/(j). For, by (40.3), if j is 
interior to the contour, the value of the integral is precisely equal to/(j), 
and if j is outside the contour, then the integral defines the function 0, 
since the integrand /(f)/(r - l) is an analytic function of f throughout 
R- It should be observed that, as j tends to some definite point f on the 
contour from the interior of R and from the exterior, the difference 
between the two limiting values is/(^) — 0 = /(f). 

One can raise a similar question regarding the connection of the limiting 
values of the functions 4>i(s) and 4>2(s) with the density Junction F(f). If 
we place no restrictions on the function F(f) beyond continuity on the 
contour, then the problem becomes an exceedingly difficult one. If 
however, some further restrictions on F(f) are imposed, then it is possible 
to establish a definite connection of the density function F(f) with 
lim 4 )i(3 ) and lim 4>2(a). 
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This connection is provided by the formulas of Plemelj.* To state 
these formulas we need a definition. 

Definition: A function F{f) is said to satisfy the Holder condition [or 

the Lipschitz condition of order a) on a smooth curve C if for every vair of 
points (fi, fj) C 


where M and a are 'positive constants.'^ 

It is clear that the Holder condition is less restrictive than the require¬ 
ment that F{^) have a bounded derivative. 

We can now state the Plemelj formulas. 

The Plemelj Formulas: If the density function F(f) in the integral 






satisfies the Holder condition on a smooth closed contour C, then the limits 

and {t) as i approaches an arbitrary point t on C from the interior 
and exterior of C, respectively, are: 


(40.7) 


*-«) - - 1 Fit) + ±. I m 


The improper integrals in (40.7) are interpreted in the sense of Cauchy's 
principal values.^ 

We shall make use of integrals of Cauchy's type to represent analyti¬ 
cally some functions that are useful in the theory of elasticity. However, 
it must be noted that such representation is not unique, so that the same 
function can be represented by different integrals of Cauchy's type. As 
an illustration, consider a contour C that contains in the interior the point 
5 = 0, and let us determine the analytic function that vanishes at every 
point of the region B enclosed by C, If we choose in (40.4) the density 


^ J. Plemelj, Monatshefle fur Matkematik und Physik, vol. 19 (1908), pp. 205 - 210 . 
A detailed discussion of these formulas under restrictions somewhat less severe than 
those made by Plemelj is contained in Chap. 2 of N. I. Miiskheiishvili’s Singular 
Integral Equations (1953). 

* Usually Of is restricted to lie in the interval 0 < a < 1, because for a > 1 the 
condition (40.6) implies that F'{^) — 0, so that F{^) « const. 

’ If an arc L of length 2* with f = < as the mid-point is deleted from C, then the 


integral f df over the remaining curve C — L becomes proper and the princi- 

J C j r 


pal value of 



df is defined as lim 


C-L f - t 
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function F({*) = 0, then 4>i(^) = 0. Also, if we choose F(f) = 1 /f, then 


2 « /c {-(f - j) ® 

for every position of the point j in the region R.^ Hence if we add this 
integral to an integral of Cauchy’s type that defines an analytic function 
^(s)) 've shall obtain another integral of Cauchy’s type that defines the 
same analytic function It follows from these remarks that no con¬ 

clusion can be drawn concerning the equality of the density functions 
F i(f) and F 2 (f) from the equality of the two integrals 

,, ±f pm,, 

Jc ^ — I ^TTl Jci — I 

for all values of j in the interior of C. We shall see, however, that if some 
additional restrictions are imposed on the density functions and on the 
contour C, then the equality will obtain. This is the subject of the next 
section, which contains a discussion of the Theorem of Harnack. 

41. Theorem of Harnack.^ In considering the applications of the 
theory of functions of a complex variable to problems in elasticity, we 
shall most frequently deal with the region bounded by the unit circle, 
that is, the region |j| < 1. In order to avoid a possible misinterpretation 
of the formulas, we shall draw the unit circle in the complex f-plane, 
where f = ^ -|- and being real). The boundary of the unit circle 
Ifl < 1 will be denoted by the letter 7 , and the points on the boundary y 
by (T = All functions of the argument d will be assumed to be 
periodic, so that /(0 + 27r) = }{e). 

Theorem: Le/ /(0) and tp{ 9 ) be continuous real functions of the argument 
6 (defined on the unit circle 7); if 


(41.1) 



for all values of f interior to 7, then 


1 / *p{^) d<7 

27rf Jy (J ~ I 


m = m- 

// the point f is exterior to 7 , and if the equality (41.1) is true for all values 

* For ——- — = , 1 ,, ■ _ _• 

i-(r - i) ur - i) It’ 

J_ f dt ^ J_ [ Ji _ft 

2W Jc - i) 2xii Jcj: ~ I 27rti Jc i: i i 

* A less restrictive form of Harnack's Theorem is discussed in N. I. MuskhelishvUi’a 
Singular Integral Equations (1953), p. 64. 

“ The letter tr was used earlier for Poisson’s ratio and in the expression da for the ele¬ 
ment of area, but the distinction is so obvious that no complications should arise 
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of then 


f(d) - <p{d) + const 


We consider first the case when the point f is inside y. Tt follows from 
equality (41.1) that 


1 


27rf 


m - m ^ I 




m 

2iri Jy<T - ^ 


da = 0, 


where F{d) = f(d) — ^(0), and we shall prove that F{d) = 0 
Now since |f| < 1, we have 


a 


— S a a^ a^ 


and 


(41.2) 


1 


m 


cc 


2Tri / y a 


f 


da = 


27r?: 


00 




„ da 


«+i 


n =0 


where [see (39.4) and (39.5)] 


^ (fl« - ib„)r, 
/1=0 


dn - ihn ^ \ F{e)a-^~'^ da = ^ 


2 


2wi 


Stt Jo 


F{e)e-^^^ de. 


But (41.2) vanishes for all values of f; hence a„ = = 0 (n = 0, 1, 2, 

. . .). A reference to formula (39.4) shows that all Fourier coefficients 
of the function F{d) vanish, and hence F{d) = 0. 

Consider now the case when |f | > 1; then 


1 


0- - f 


1 a 


a 


and 


(41.3) 


1 


F{e) 

2Tzi Jya — ^ 


da = — 


1 f y a^-^F( 

Jy f" 


F(e) da 


90 


Y' dft “h ibn 

I “7^—■ 

n “ 1 


where 


dn + ibn = 


1 


27^^ 

1 

27r 



F{d)a^ ^ da 



y 

2t 


0 


F{e)e-^dd, {n = 1, 2, 3, . . .). 


Since (41.3) vanishes for all values of |f| > 1 , a„ = = 0 (w — 1, 2, 
3, . . .). Thus, all Fourier coefficients of F{d)j with the possible excep- 
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tion of ao, vanish, and hence 

ip{d) = f{d) + const. 

It follows from this proof that if the point f is outside 7 , and if in addition 
to the equality (41.1) we have the equality 


1 






then/( 0 ) = <p{0)‘ 

An important corollary follows from this theorem. 

Corollary; If we have four real continuous functions fi, / 2 , <pi, ^2 <ind 
the following simultaneous equalities for all values of f: 



1 .1 


+ 

ih 

da 

1 

/ + 

da 


} 

y ^ 


f 

27rf 

V 

ly a - 

f 


1 



ih 

da 

1 

f - 

da 


27rf J 

y ^ 

— 

f 

2Tri 

% 

ly a ~ 

■ f 

then 











= / 

u 


if>2 

= hi 

if\^\ 

< 1, 

a7id 










<P^ = /i + const, <P 2 = fi + const, if lf| > 1 


This corollary follows at once from Harnack’s Theorem when we con 
sider the results of adding and subtracting the equalities in question. 
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42. Formulas of Schwarz and Poisson. We have already seen that 
the determination of the torsion function fp(x, y) and its conjugate func¬ 
tion \l/{x, y) are special cases of the fundamental boundary-value problems 
of Potential Theory- the so-called problems of Dirichlet and Neumann. 
These problems occur also in other branches of applied mathematics, 
notably in hydrodynamics and in electrodynamics. While the solution of 
the two-dimensional problems of Dirichlet and Neumann for special types 
of boundaries is likely to present serious calculational difficulties, it is 
possible to Avrite down general formulas for the case when the boundary 
of the region is a circle. We shall give a derivation of formulas associated 
with the names of Schwarz and Poisson that solve the problem of 
Dirichlet for a circular region. 
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Consider a region bounded by a circle, which we can take, without loss 
of generality, to be a unit circle with center at the origin. As in the pre¬ 
ceding section, we denote the boundary of the circle |f | = 1 by 7 and any 
point on the boundary by <t = 

Let it be required to determine a harmonic function ?/), which on 
the boundary of the circle 7 assumes the values 


(42.1) 






where f{d) is a continuous real function of d. Denote the conjugate 
harmonic function by 77 ); the function 77 ) is determined to within 
an arbitrary constant from the knowledge of the function w(f, 77 ) [see 
(35.2)]. Then the function 


77) + iva , 77) 

is an analytic function of the complex variable f ^ irj for all values 
of f interior to | = I. If we assume that F{^) is continuous in the closed 
region |f| < 1, then we can rewrite the boundary condition (42.1) in the 
form^ 


(42.2) F{a) + F{a) = 2fie) on 7 . 


If we multiply both members of Eq, (42.2) by 


i d(T , 

-r» where f is any 

Zirt cr — f 


point interior to 7 , and integrate over the circle 7 , we obtain the formula 



which by the Theorem of Harnack is entirely equivalent to (42.2). 

The first of the integrals in the left-hand member of (42.3), by Cauchy’s 
Integral Formula, is equal toF(f), while the second is equaT to F{0). Let 


* We define F(f) = F(f) and F{}) = F(f). It is possible to prove that, if/(^) satis¬ 
fies Holder’s condition, then the function F{^) given by (42.6) will be continuous in 
the closed region \^\ < 1. We recall that a function /(O) is said to satisfy Holders 
condition (or a Lipschitz condition) if, for any pair of values and B” in the interval 
in question, 

1/(0 < ^fW' - e'\«, 


where M and a are positive constants. This condition is less restrictive than the 
requirement of the existence of a bounded derivative. 

»Since F(r) = F(0) -|- 7?’'(0)f + ^ F''(0)f* • • • , and since on |f| = 1 f - 

“ P{0) -hF'(O)- 4-^f''(0) 4 4- • ■ ■ and term-by-term integration gives 

^ 2 ! (X* 

the desired result upon noting that 
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F(0) = ao — ibo] then (42.3) becomes 

(42.4) F(f) = -. / da - a, + ibo. 

TTl Jy<T ~ 


If we set f = 0 in (42.4), we ol)tain 


and hence 
(42.5) 


flo + 


J_ / fid) (h 

wi Jy a 


— (7o + iboi 



TTl Jy a TT Jo 


The quantity bo is left undetermined, as one would expect, since the func¬ 
tion y(^, -q) is determined to within an arbitrary real constant. 

Inserting the value of ao from (42.5) in (42.4), we have 


(42.6) 




+ tbo 




O' + f dtr 

O' — f (T 


+ ibof 


which is the desired formula of Schwarz. 

Now if we substitute f = pe''^ and a = e'** in (42.6) and separate the 
real and imaginary parts, we find 


(42.7) 


(JtF(f) = w($, 7?) 


_i_ P’ ( 1 - p^)m dd 

27r jo 1 - 2p cos (0 - f) + 


This is the integral of Poisson, which gives the solution of the problem 
of Dirichlet. It is po.ssible to prove that (42.7) represents the solution 
of the problem of Dirichlet under the assumption that f{6) is merely a 
piecewise continuous function.* 

The discussion of this section was confined to the general solution of the 
first boundary-value problems of Potential Theory, when the boundar}^ 
curve is a circle. It is possible to generalize the formulas obtained above 
so as to make them apply to any simply connected region. This is done 
by introducing a mapping function, and we proceed next to an outline of 
some basic notions that underlie the idea of conformal mapping of simply 
connected domains. 

43. Conformal Mapping. Let the functional relationship j = tij(f) set 
iJp a correspondence between the points f = ^ + iq of the complex 
f-plane and j = x + iy of the complex j-plane. If i = w(rt is analytic 
in some region R of the f-plane, then the totality of values i belongs to 
some region R' of the j-plane and it is said that the region R is mapped 

' See 0. D. Kellogg, Foundations of Potential Theory, and G. C. Evans, The 
Eogarithinic Potential, Chap. IV, for a discu.ssion of the problem of Neumann. 
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into the region R' by the mapping function If C is some curve 

drawn in the region R and the point f is allowed to move along C, then the 

corresponding point i will trace a curve C in the j-plane and C is called 
the map of C (Fig. 29). 

The relationship between the curves C and C' is interesting. Consider 
a pair of ^ints f and f + Af on C, and let the arc length between them 
be As = PQ. The corresponding points in the region R' are denoted by 




I and I + A^, and the distance between them, measured along the curve 
C', is As' = P'Q'. Since the ratio of the lengths of arc elements has the 
same limit as the ratio of the lengths of the corresponding chords, 


lim 


As' 

— = lim 

Aj 


dh 

As 





Since i = a)(f) is assumed to be analytic, ^ has a unique value inde- 

pendent of the manner in which Af —► 0 and it follows that the trans¬ 
formation causes elements of arc passing through P in any direction to 
experience a change in length whose magnitude is determined by the 

modulus of ^ calculated at P. 

di 

It will be shown next that the argument of — determines the orientation 

US 

of the element of arc As' relative to As. The argument of the complex 
number Af is measured by the angle 6 made by the chord PQ with the 
^-axis, while the argument of A^ is measured by the corresponding angle B 
between the x-axis and the chord P'Q'. Hence the difference between 
the angles B' and B is equal to 


arg A 3 - arg Af = arg 


Af 


As Af —> 0, the vectors Af and A 5 tend to coincide with the tangents to 6 
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at P and to C' at P\ respectively, and hence^ arg ^ is the angle of rotation 

of the element of arc As' relative to As. It follows immediately from this 
statement that, if Ci and C 2 are two curves in the f-plane that intersect 
at an angle r, then the corresponding curves CJ and C'^ in the j-plane also 
intersect at an angle r, since the tangents to these curves are rotated 
through the same angle. A transformation that preserves angles is 
called conformal, and thus one can state the following theorem. 

Theorem: The mapping performed by an analytic function w(f) is con¬ 
formal at all points of the ^-plane where oj' (f) ^ 0 . 

We shall be concerned, for the most part, with the mapping of simply 
connected regions, where the mapping is one-to-one and hence co' (f) 0 . 

The regions R and 7?' may, however, be finite or infinite. It should be 
noted that if the region R is finite and R' is infinite, then the function 
a)(f) must become infinite at some point a of the region R; otherwise we 
could not have a point in the region R that corresponds to the point at 
infinity in the region R'. It is possible to show that at such points the 
function a)(f) has a simple pole, so that its structure in the neighborhood 
of the point is 


= 


f - a 


+ /(f), 


where c is a constant and /(f) is analytic at all points of the region R, 
Other types of singularities cannot be present, since the mapping is 
assumed to be one-to-one. 

If both regions R and R' are infinite, and if the points at infinity 
correspond, then the function aj(f) has the form 

w(r) = cr +/(r), 

where c is a constant and /(f) is analytic in the infinite region R. We 
recall that a function is said to be analytic in an infinite region R if, for 
sufficiently large f, it has the structure 



Let there be given two arbitrary simply connected regions R and R', 
each of which is bounded by a simple closed contour that can be repre¬ 
sented parametrically by^ 


i = m, V = vit). (0<t< ty). 

Is it possible to find the mapping function j = w(f) that will map the 
region R on R' conformally and in such a way that the mapping is con- 

^ Note that this statement assumes that ^ 5 *^ 0 at P. 

‘Since the curves are closed, we must have £(0) * ,(0) = ,,(/,). Tlie term 

itimple contour is used to mean rectifiable contour. 
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tinuous up to and including the boundaries C and C' of the regions R 
and R'? The answer to this question was given in the affirmative by 
C. Carathcodory' in 1913, and it is known that the mapping function 
aj(f) is determined unifiuely if we specify the correspondence of two arbi¬ 
trarily chosen points fo and jo of the regions R and R^ and the directions 
of arbitrarily chosen linear elements passing through these points.^ 

We can assume without loss of generality' that the region R in the 
f-plane is hounded by a unit circle |f| = 1 , and it is clear that, if the 

region R is mapped by the function 3 = aj(f) on the unit circle |f| ^ 1, 
then the function 



maps the region R' on an infinite plane with a circular hole. In general, 
it will he lound convenient to map finite, simply connected regions on 
the unit circle |f| < 1 and infinite regions on the portion of the f-plane 
defined by the equation |f| > 1 . 

In regard to the mapping of multiply connected regions, we shall make 
a few general remarks. It can he shown that a douhly connected region 
R' can he mapped on a circular ring hut that the radii of the circles 
making up the ring cannot he chosen arbitrarily. It is obvious that in 
general one can map in one-to-one manner only regions of like connec¬ 
tivity. The condition of like connectivity, however, is not sufficient for 

• ♦'7 7 

the existence of a mapping function. 

The affirmative answer to the question of the existence of a function 
] = co(f) that maps conformally a given region in the ^-planc on another 
given region in the f-plane helps little in the matter of the actual con¬ 
struction of mapping functions for specified regions.^ However, there 


^ Afathemaiische Annalen, vol. 73, pp. 305-320. 

2 This theorem is associated with tlie name of Hicmann, who proved the existence 
of wCi*) under conditions that are less general tlian those enunciated above. 

3 If the regions Ii\ and in the planes and 32 , respectively, arc mapped on the 
unit circle in the ^'-plane by functions 31 = wid*) and 32 = a> 2 (f), then the region li\ is 
mapped on the region Hi by a transformation 3 j = 11 ( 32 ), obtained by eliminating 
t from 3 i = wi(i-) and 32 = 

* A systematic account of several practical methods for constructing conformal 
maps is contained in L. V. Kantorovich and V. I. Krylov, Approximate Methods of 
Higher Analysis (in Russian) (1952), pp. 374-503. See also Zeev Nehari, Conformal 
Mapping (1952). A bibliography of numerical methods in conformal mapping was 
compiled by \V. Seidel, in Construction and Application of Conformal Maps (1952) 
pp. 269-280. A method for approximate conformal mapping of polygonal regions on 
a unit circle was proposed by I. S. Hara. Dopovidi Akademii Nauk Ukrainskoi RSR 
(1953), pp. 289-293 (in Ukrainian). 

An excellent account of the underlying theory is given by G. M. Goluzin, Georaotne 
Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable (1952) (in Russian). 

.A brief catalogue of u.seful confornud map.s wa.s compiled by H. Kober, llictionary of 
Conformal Representation (1952). 
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are some explicit formulas that permit one to construct mapping func¬ 
tions for certain classes of regions. If, for example, the region R' is that 
bounded by a rectilinear polygon of n sides, then the function a)(f) that 
maps the interior of the polygon on the unit circle lf| < 1 has the form 

(43.1) ^ (f - - (■ 2 )'--' ■••((-- di + B, 

where are the points on the boundary y of the unit circle that corre¬ 
spond to the vertices of the po^^gon in the i-plane, and the numbers a.-Tr 
are the interior angles at the vertices of the polygon. ‘ 

The formula (43.1) was derived by Schwarz and Christoffel^ and is 
known as the Schwarz-Christoffel transformation. 
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44. Solution of the Torsion Problem by Means of Conformal Mapping. 
Let the torsion function ^{x, y) (Secs. 34, 3.5) be combined with its conju¬ 
gate function 4>{x, y) to form the function Bfj) = ,p{x, y) -f- i^x, y), where 
i = X + iy. The function /<’(j) is analytic throughout the region R repre¬ 
senting the cross section of the beam. If the region R is simply con¬ 
nected, we can map it conformally on a unit circle in the f-plane. Let 

(44.1) j = a.(f) 


be the function that maps the region R on the unit circle |f| < 1. The 
function B(j) can be expressed in terms of the variable f, so that 

(44.2) <p + i^= Fla,(f)] = /(f), 


where/(f) is analytic in the interior of the circle |f| = 1. 

‘ The formula is usually phrased in terms of mapping of the polygon on tho half 

tr'ihelrm" of'''|4?ir’“‘‘°" 

pj AbJu^ndlungen. vol. 2, 

pp. 65 83, E. B. Chnstoffel, Annalt di maUmalica pura ed applicata vol 1 

.fra, ™i , pp. 1-. fp, . 

transformation and of the Schwarz reflection principle see Zeev Nnhar! n r i 
Mapping (1952), pp. 173-198. ^ ^ ^ Conformal 
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It will be recalled [see (35.4)] that the function ^ satisfies on the 
boundary C of the region R the condition 

^ + y^) = }4u; 

hence the imaginary part of the function /(f) defined by (44.2) nui.st 
satisfy the condition 

(44.3) = 3'2'^(f)J)(0 on y, 

where y is the boundary of the circle |f| = 1. 

Thus, the torsion problem will be solved if we succeed in determining 
the real part ^ of the analytic function 


.-/(f) = ^ — i<p, 

1/ 

which on the boundary y of the unit circle [f] = 1 assumes the values 

^ = Kt^(i')w(.0* 

But this is a special case of the problem treated in Sec. 42, and a reference 
to (42.4) shows that 


or 

(44,4) 



1 (i>{(T)u>{d) 

2 O' — f 


(Id — ao + ibo 



1 / , , 

/-^ Od + const. 


Noting that, on the boundary y of the unit circle |f| = I, d = and 
hence & = = l/o-, one sees that the integral (44.4) can be written as 


(44.5) /(f) == (p + (id + const. 

2^/7 - f 

The formula (44.5) gives us at once the torsion function (p and its conju¬ 
gate so that the solution of the torsion problem is reduced to quadra¬ 
tures. If the numerator 03{d)u){l/d), of the integrand, happens to be a 
rational function of d, then the integral can be evaluated with the aid of 
the theorems on residues. 

It is not difficult to express^ the torsional rigidity D directly in terms 
of the function/(f). From (34.10) 



(44.6) D = ti (x^ + y^) dx dy ^ p. 


R 



^%-y "i) ■" 


— pld + pDof 


^ The calculations leading to formulas (44.7), (44.8), and (44.10) are due to N. . 
Muskhelishvili. See, for example, his paper “Sur le probl^me de torsion des cylindres 
^lastiques isotropes,” Atti della reale accademia nazionale dei Ldncei, ser. 6, vol. 9 
(1929), pp. 295-300. 
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where h is the polar moment of inertia of the area bounded by C and 


Do = 



dip 

^ I 


« R 



^ ^ (y^) 


dx dy. 


An applicatijn of Green’s formula to this integral gives 



A)o = — / fp{x dx y dy) = 

c 

where But on the contour C 




2 _ 41 _ 


hence 

(44.7) 

Also 


U = o){a)^{&) and = mf(<T) +/(^)]; 
Do = “3'^ [/(o’) +/(^)] d[w(a-)aj(^)]. 



h = Ij (x'^ + y^) dx dy = 
= - I xy(x dx - y dy). 



fy 


dx dy 


But 


_ _ i + 5 

X - —, 


and we find that 


V = ^ ~ ^ 
^ 2t ’ 


'»=-8l 


But 


(^^ D(s dj -j- J dl). 


and 


/ei’'^J = 0, j^Vdl^O, 

I, n dl = 5^ diHl^) = - dj, 


where we make use of integration by parts. Hence we can write the 
polar moment of inertia Iq in the form 


(44.8) 


4 In “ I I [^(^)I^^^(<^) du}(a). 


f a,(<r) IS a rational function, then the integrands of (44.7) and (44.8) can 
36 easily evaluated with the aid of theorems on residues and the expression 
for the torsional rigidity D can be obtained in closed form 

the shear components r„ and of the stress tensor 
can likewise be expressed directly in terms of the functions F(j) and /(f) 
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It follows from the formulas (34.4) and (35.1) that 


l^ut 


and we get 



(44.9) r„ - irzy = ~ i]]. 

Since F(i) = /''[co(f)] = /(f), we have 


F'(„ . rm I = m 

Hence (44.0) becomes 


(44.10) 



This formula is extremely useful in calculating the components of shear. 
If the mapping function is written in the form 


i = w(f) = ^ a„r, 

n »0 

then it is not difficult to give a formal solution of the torsion problem in 
terms of the coefficients a„. We have 


(44.11) 


where 

(44.12) 



90 

71 »0 



90 



r-0 


Upon inserting the expression (44.11) in (44.5), it is .seen that 


or 



00 

/(f) = <p + i^ = i ^ b„r, 

n » 0 


(44.13) 
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where Cauchy^s Integral Formula and Eq. (41.2) have been used. The 
expression (44.13) for the complex stress function was derived by 

R. M. Morris^ by a different method and was used to obtain formal solu¬ 
tions of the problem of torsion for those cases in which the complex con¬ 
stants a„ are known. 

A formal expression involving the constants can be given for the tor¬ 
sional rigidity D = fi{h + Dq) [see (44.6)]. Equation (44.8) for the 
moment of inertia 7o can be written as 


/o = - T 


4 A 



(1) ( - ) d(j){(T). 

o 


00 


Now, from w(ff) = ^ it follows that 


Ti=0 


00 


(I) (-j do){(r) = i ^ c„<7-" do, 


n ^ « 


where 


(44.14) 


00 


Cn = ^ {n + r)a„+,a„ 


r= 0 
00 


-n = ^ rdn^rOr, (« = 0, 1, 2, . . .). 


r*=0 


From this relation and from (44.11), we get 


QO 


^ lo’(1 + S ^"■‘^") ( Z + 1 

m“0 m — 1 n*0 n»»l 


dd. 


Since a = e‘^ we see that the integral of every term involving a" (n 0) 
vanishes and we are left with 


T 


oo 


boCQ -h ^ (/>„C-„ -h b„Cn) 


n • 1 


Similarly we can write 


CO 


00 QO 

\ / 
m 


/o {Yi ~ Y ^"‘^”*)(X “ Y 


m “ 0 


m “0 


n * 1 


TT Tlbnbn* 
n — 1 


'R. M. Morris, “The Internal Problems of Two-dimensional Potential Theory ” 
Mathematische Annalen, vol. IIG (1939), pp. 374-400; vol. 117 (1939), pp. 31-38. 
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Combining the expressions for U and Do, we get finally 


(44.15) 


D = 


/iTT 




boco + ^ (c„ 6 „ + c_„ 6 „ - 2nb„b^) 


n * 1 


As an illustration of the application of the foregoing procedure, we 
sider a beam whose cross section is the cardioid 


con- 


r = 2 c(l 4 - cos a) 

{r — X tan a = y/x). It is readily verified that in this case a 

suitable mapping function is 

i = c(l - 

so that the only nonvanishing coefficients Un are 

ao = c, aj = — 2 c, a 2 = c. 

The nonvanishing constants and c^ are easily found to be 

bo = 6 c^, b\ = —4c’^, 62 = 

c-i = ~2c\ Co = 6c\ Cl = -6c2, C2 = 2c2. 

The complex stress function is (see also Sec. 58) 

90 

(44.16) /(f) = (p i)p ^ i V = tc^{Q — 4f + f2), 

n * 0 

while 

(44.17) D = 17//7rc^. 

It should be noted that the method outlined above is readily applicable 
whenever the mapping function w(f) for the region 72 is a polynomial or 
whenever the mapping can be approximated with sufficient accuracy by 
a polynomial. If the mapping function is known as a power series in f, 
then a formal solution can be given in terms of the coefficients an of the 
mapping function. If the mapping function is known in a closed form, 
then it may be easier to proceed directly from Eq. (44.5) rather than 
expand a)(f) in a power series and then deal with the resulting infinite 
series (44,12) to (44.15). The reader will verify that formula (44.4) can 
be used in this case to obtain the result (44.16) with no calculational effort. 

The problem of the cardioid is of some interest inasmuch as it indicates 
an approximate behavior of a checked beam. 


PROBLEM 


Obtain the solution of the torsion problem for a cardioid by utilizing 'ormula (44.4) 
and thus verify (44.14). 
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46. Applications of Conformal Mapping. This section contains several 
illustrations of the application of the foregoing theory to the solution of 
the torsion problem. 

First we consider a cylinder whose cross section R is bounded by the 
inverse of an ellipse with respect to its center. When the ellipse 

5-' + = 1 

^ 52 


is inverted with respect to its center, the point (x, tj) is carried to the 
point {x\ y')y which is such that 

^ {X^ + y^)[{x'Y + {y'Y] = L 

The resulting curve C (Fig. 30) is given in terms of the parameter u by 
the equations 



X 

- cosh k cos n, 


x2 + y^ 

c 


y 

- sinh k sin u. 


x2 + y- 

c ’ 

or 



(45.1) 

X + f?/ = 

c sec (u + ik) 

with c 

II 

1 

1 1 

- 6^, tanh k = h/a. 


Equation (45.1) can evidently be written 
as 

(45.2) i = c sec (wj 4- ik), v = 0, 

with s = X + f?/, ly = w + iv. If we put f 
the resulting function 

(45.3) j = <o(f) ^ 00 , fc > 0, 

maps the cross section R of the cylinder upon the interior of the unit 
circle |f| < 1. 

In the preceding section, expressions were derived that give a formal 

solution of the torsion problem when the mapping function is expanded 
in an infinite series 

« CO 

i = w(f) = ^ ^ 

n * 0 n 0 

Such expressions, given by R. M. Morris, were used by T. J. Higgins ' 
who observed that in this case ^ 



= in (45.2), we see that 


. ' Cross Section the Inverse of an Ellipse,” Journal of 

Applied Physics, vol. 13 (1942), pp. 457-459. ^ 
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a 0, if n = 0, 2, 4, . . . , 

2c(-l)(-.)/Vn._ ifn = l, 3, 5,_ 

The infinite series entering into (44.13) and (44.15) were then summed 
and the torsion function and twisting moment obtained in closed form. 
However, since co(f) is a rational function of it is simpler to proceed 
directly' from (44.5), (44.7), and (44.8). 

When co(.(-) from (45.3) is inserted in (44.5), it is seen that 

(45.4) /(f) = ip i\]/ 

_ f <r2 rfa 

IT Jy (a" + + e-2*)(<r - f) + 

= —4cH(Ri + R 2 ) + const, 

where Ri and /?2 are the residues of the integrand at a = ie^ and a — — zc*, 
respectively. We have 


Ri = 


R 2 = T 


(cr + ze^)((T2 + 




<T-,v 4(f — ie^) sinh 2k 


~ ie^ 


4(f + ie^) sinh 2k’ 


and hence 


/({■) = <p + iyp = csch 2k tan {to + ik), 


where the constant in (45.4) has been taken equal to —ic^ csch 2k. 
The shearing stresses may be found, either from the relations 


Ttz = 


= 




dx 


4^ = - I (x^ + y^), 


or from Eq. (44.10), to be 


Ttx = 


Tzy = 


_rt . r csch 2k cosh {v -{- k) . sin h {v + k) I 

ixac Sin u 2u _ cosh 2(v + k) cos 2u 4- cosh 2(v 4*^)4 

csch 2k sinh {v + k) cosh (v + A:) 


= —2naC COS 


u 


cos 2u — cosh 2(v 4- k) cos 2u + cosh 2(v 4" k) 


] 


Equation (44.8) for the moment of inertia /o takes the form 


0 = 4cH 




^ (<,2 ^ 3 ( 0.2 + 6 - 2 *) 2 

= —87rc^(/?3 4" Ri)^ 


da 


= ze*"* and 


where Rz and Ri are the residues of the integrand at a 
a = respectively. The residues are 

>See I. S. Sokolnikoff and R. D. Specht, “Two Dimensional Boundary Value 
Problems in Potential Theory,” Journal of Applied Physics, vol. 14 (1943), pp. 91-95. 
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1 

da 


^3(^2 _ g2*) 


e^>^y{a + 26-*) 2 J 
_ — csch^ 2k {2 + cosh 4^*) __ 






16 


— Riy 


and therefore 


Iq = 7rcH2 + cosh 4A') csch** 2k. 


Similarly from (44.7) we get 

Do = ~iAc^ csch 2k 


a{l - 


a-) 


4^2 


^ (a^- + c 2*)3((,2 + e-2*)3 

= Sttc'* csch 2 A ‘(/?5 4- R^), 


da 


in which /?6 and R^ are the residues at (t = fe"* 
find that 


26 “* and a = 


— 26“* 


R. = 4 


1 


a{l - ,7^)2 

2 6 /( 7 ^ lla^- + e^^y{a + ie-’^y 




and hence 


—I'i csch^ 2k = 7^6, 


Do = — 2xc'‘csch^ 2/c. 


The twisting moment is given by 



M = y.a{h + Dq) 

— /ia7rcH2 csch’* 2k + csch^ 2A'). 

The curve resulting from inversion of the ellipse with respect to its 
focus is called an elliptic lima^on. The torsion problem for a cylinder 
with elliptic-limagon cross section was treated by Stevenson and Holl 
and Hock,* and the corresponding problem for a hyperbolic limagon by 
Lin. Whitehead, and Yang.^ Methods of solution used by these investi¬ 
gators differ somewhat from those presented here. 

As an example of the type of calculations required when the mapping 

function is not rational, consider the map of the unit circle obtained with 
the aid of 


h = w(?) = o Vl + f, where a > 0. 

We shall deal with that branch of the multiple-valued function ^/l+ t 
that gives +1 for f = 0. 


* A. C. Stevenson, Proceedings of the London Mathematical Society 2, vol. 45 (1939) 

p* 126* ^ 

vof* 1^1939)*'"'^ HI ^ /“r angewandte Mathcmatik und Mechanik, 

'Vhitchead, University of Washington, Engineering Experiment 
aahonSenes, Buftom 118 (1951), pp. 108-111. V r^xpenment 

T, c Liy„d II. T Yang, University of Washington, Engineering Experiment Station 

118 (1951), pp. 112 -119. n oiaiion 
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I = a \/r 

When f moves along the circle 7 , 


TT TT 


and 


Hence 



(p — 3^0, ( —TT < 6 < Tt), 

r = 2 cos 3^0. 

I = a \/2 cos ^6 (—tt < 0 < tt) 


Let /? and 1 /' denote the modulus and the argument of j; then 


Hence 


and it follows that 


Re''^ = a \/2 cos 3^0 





n 1 . 

2 cos 2 



R = a \/2 cos 2^. 

Thus, the map of the unit circle is one loop of the lemniscate shown in 

Fig. 31. 

Substituting from (45.5) in the formula (44.5), we have 


(45.6) 




aWi + <^ -yjl +l 

<r - f 




1 +<T 




Since the sign of the square root must be chosen positive, we can write 

If we cut the negative axis as shown in Fig. 32, then the integrand of 
(45.6) will be a single-valued function in the simply connected region 
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Fig. 32 


indicated in the figure and the only singularity of the integrand is the 
pole at 17 — f. Hence 

9(<’, f) da + g(a, da + g(a, da + g(a, f) da = R, 


where 


g(<r, f) = 


1 + a 

V? (tr - f) 


R is the residue of g(a, f) at <r = f, and 5 is a small circle about the origin. 
But the residue /? at tr = f is obviously 


R = 


Thus 


1 

Vf 


27rf 


g(a, i)da = - - 


2Tn 


•0 r-i 

^ 9(<’i f) da + / g{a, f) da 


' 1 - < dt 


1 +f 


+ 9{<^, i)da + R 


T- jo \/t < + f V? ' 

where we have dropped the integral over the small circle S, since it 
vanishes when the radius of & tends to zero, and where the ’ integrals 
over the portion of the real axis between 0 and -1 are combined by 
making an obvious change of variable and by noting the difference in 
sign of the function \/a on the upper and lower banks of the cut. Inte¬ 
grating and dropping the nonessential additive constant, we have finally 

/(f) = - log 

Vf 1 - iVf 




• • 


where 
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The function /(f) solves the torsion problem for a beam whose cross sec¬ 
tion is one loop of the lemniscate. The calculation of stresses presents 
no serious difficulty and is left as an exercise to the reader. 

As a third example of this general method of attack upon problems of 
torsion, consider the case of a cylinder whose cross section is bounded by 
two circular arcs.* 

Consider a region R of the complex 3-plane bounded by two circular 
arcs Cl and C2 making an angle a 0 at their points of intersection 
j and 3 = 32 (Fig. 33a). It is obvious that the transformation 



(a) (6) (c) 

Fig. 33 


= (3 “ h)/ih ~ h) niaps the point 31 on the origin of the wJi-plane, 
the point 32 on the point at infinity, and the region R on the infinite 
sector S shown in Fig. 336. The sector S is rotated through an angle ao 
to bring one radius into coincidence with the real axis of the wJ2-plane 
by the transformation W2 = If the transformation W3 = 'W2 ^ is 

applied, then the domain S' is mapped on the upper half plane of the 
complex iCs-plane. Finally, this upper half plane is carried into the unit 

circle in the f-plane by the mapping function f = (^ — w;3)/(l " 

If these successive transformations are combined, one obtains the map¬ 
ping function 

. ^ Ciii - 

^ Ci{l - 3i)"^“ - (3 - 52)''^“ 

which effects conformal mapping of the region R on the unit circle in the 
complex f-plane. The choice of the constants C, 3n ^2 is unique y 
determined by the geometrical configuration and the scale used in map¬ 
ping the region R on the unit circle. For a = w/n, where n is 
the mapping function becomes rational, a fact that greatly simp i es 
evaluation of (44.5). To illustrate the procedure, it will suffice to con¬ 
sider two important’special cases when the region R is one of the fo owing. 

1. A lune formed by two circular arcs of equal radius and intersec mg 

at right angles; 

2. A semicircle. 


I The discussion that follows is taken from the paper "Torsion of 
by Circular Arcs,” by I. S. and E. S. Sokolnikoff, Bulletin of the American i 

Societyf vol. 44 (1938), pp. 384—387. 
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it is easily verified that the mapping functions appropriate to the 
regions defined in (1) and (2) are, respectively, 


^ f + 1 

and 

g + 1 )^ - Hi - 1 )^ 

^ (j +1)^ + ^g - 1)^' 

The solution of the torsion problem for the region described in (1) above 
is given next. 

From 

^ + i’ 

it follows that, on the boundary of 72 , ^ = (1 — (1 — where the 

appropriate branch of the square root is determined from the observation 
that the imaginary part of i is positive whenever 0 in o- = e*® lies between 
0 and TT. Then the numerator of the integrand in (44.5) is 



= [1 “ (1 - 



Substituting this expression in ( 44 . 5 ) and evaluating the resulting inte¬ 
grals, we get 

m = -id - + const, 


or if we return to the i-plane with the aid of the mapping function, 




t(i - 

’TiCl + J^) 



1 - ? 
1+3 


+ const. 


The imaginary part of F{i), which is the desired solution, is 


y) = + y^)[(x^ + y^ + l)^ - ‘i.y^]\-^W{x''- + y^) 

■\{x'^ + y^y- 1 ) 

+ x{x^ + y^ + l)[ 4 y- - (x 2 + !/2 - 1)2] log S 
+ y(x^ +y^ - dlCx'* + 2/2 + 1)2 ^ 4x2];3j_ 

where 


^ _ [(1 - -b 4i/2]w 

(1 4- xr -h If 


and 



tail”* 



A simple calculation shows that, on the boundary of the lune formed 
+ {y ± 1)^ = 2, ^(x, 7 j) reduces to 



'P = Hix^ + y^) + const, 


as it should. 
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An analogous calculation gives the solution of the torsion problem for 
the semicircular region. We obtain 

+jn(i - , 4 , 2 (1 - n , ai - f) , 

/(f) + - (7^ log + const, 

or, if we return to the 3-plane with Mie aid of the mapping function, 




This result agrees with that obtained by Greenhill by an entirely different 
method.* 

The torsion problem for a lens-shaped prism whose cross section is 
formed by the arcs of two circles of different radii was solved in bipolar 
coordinates with the aid of Fourier integrals by Uflyand.^ 

The examples discussed in this section illustrate the remarkable ease 
with which the torsion problem can be solved when the mapping function 
w(f) has a simple form. The method of solution illustrated above can 
also be used to solve the torsion problem for beams of polygonal cross 
section when the mapping function obtained with the aid of the Schwarz- 
Christoffel formula ( 43 . 1 ) is not too unwieldy.^ 

Even when the mapping function is known, it may prove advantageous 
to use some other method, as was done in Sec. 38 in the study of torsion 
of rectangular beams, where series of orthogonal functions were employed. 
The series method of solving the torsion problem for polygonal beams 
with cross sections made up of rectangular components was used effec¬ 
tively by Arutyunyan and Aleksandryan and Gulkanyan** to obtain an 
exact solution of the torsion problem for a beam of finite L, T, and channel 
sections. The same method was used by Abramyan to solve the torsion 

^ A. G. Greenhill, "Fluid Motion in a Rotating Quadrantal Cylinder,” Messenger of 
Mathematics, vol. 8 (1879), p. 89; "On the Motion of a Frictionless Liquid in a Rotat¬ 
ing Sector,” Messenger of Mathematics, vol. 10 (1881), p. 83. 

See also A. E. H. Love, A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of Elasticity, p. 319. 

2 Ya. S. Uflyand, Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, vol. 68 (1949), pp. 17-20. 

* For the uses of the Schwarz-Christoffel formula in the torsion problem see: 

E. Trefftz, "Uber die Torsion prismatischer Stabe von polygonalen Querschnitt, 

Mathematische Annalen, vol. 82 (1921), pp. 97-112. 

1. S. Sokolnikoff, "On a Solution of Laplace's Equation with an Application to t e 
Torsion Problem for a Polygon with Reentrant Angles,” Transactions of the American 

Mathematical Society, vol. 33 (1931), pp. 719-732. 

B. R. Seth, "On the General Solution of a Class of Physical Problems,” Philosophical 

Magazine (7), vol. 20 (1935), pp. 632-640. ,, 

P. F. Kufarev, "Torsion and Bending of Members of Polygonal Sections, rt 

Mat. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSR, New Ser., vol. 1 (1937), pp. 43-76. /,Q 4 q> 

* N. Kh. Arutyunyan, Priki. Mat. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSR, ^ ' 

pp. 107-112; E. A. Aleksandryan and N. O. Gulkanyan, Akademiya Nauk rmyan. 

SSR, Jzvesiiya, Phys. Mat. Nauki, vol. 6 (1953), pp. 37-51. 
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problem for a beam with finite cruciform cross section.* A variant of 
this method was employed by Abramyan and Arutyunyan to solve the 
torsion problem for a beam with special trapezoidal cross section.^ 
Conformal mapping has been used to provide solutions of the torsion 
and flexure problems for circular beams with one or two slits extending 
from the ends of a diameter.^ A solution of the torsion problem for a 
rectangular beam containing cracks was given by Gulkanyan.^ The 
stress concentration in twisted prismatic rods whose cross sections have 
reentrant angles was recently considered by Pivovarov.^ 


Problem 


Analyze the behavior of the shearing stresses in the first illustration of Sec. 45 when 
k approaches zero. The cross section in tliis case differs little from the figure consist¬ 
ing of the pair of tangent circles. Hint: Write the transformation (45.3) in the form 


and deduce 





X > 0, a > 1, 





Use formula (44.10) to obtain r,x and r,y, and let « 1. 


46. Membrane and Other Analogies. It is clear from the discussion 
given in Secs. 38 and 45 that a rigorous solution of the torsion problem 
for beams whose cross sections are in the shape of the letters I, U, L, T 
etc., is likely to prove extremely vexing. While there are some rigorous 
solutions of the torsion problem for beams of polygonal cross section,® the 
resultant formulas are too involved to be of immediate value to a practical 
designing engineer, who requires some simple, reasonably accurate 
formulas. To meet this need, a variety of approximate formulas have 
been developed for the torsion constants of sections whose components 


‘ B. L. Abramyan, Priki Mat. Mekk., Akadeiniija Nauk SSSP, vol. 13 (1949), pp 
551-556. ’ 


’B. L. Abramyan and N. Kh. Arutyunyan, Priki Mat. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk 
SSSR, vol. 15 (1951), pp, 97-102. 

® W. M. Shepherd, Proceedings of the Royal Society (London) (A), vol 138 (l‘)3‘>) 
pp. 607-634; vol. 154 (1936), pp. 500-509. 

A. C. Stevenson, Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society (London) (A) vnl 
237 (1938), pp. 161-229. ^ 

b. A. Wigglesworth, Proceedings of the London Mathematical Societu (2) vnl 
(1940), pp. 20-37. 


^ N. 0. Gulkanyan, Akademiya Nauk Armyan. SSR, Izvestiya, Phys. Mat. Nauki 

^1. 5 (1952), pp. 67-96. See also O. M. Sapondzyan, Priki Mai Mekh., Akademiya 

Nauk SSSn, vol. 13 (1949), pp. 501-512 (in Hussion); and W. .\owaeki, Arch. Mcrh. 
Stos,^ vol. 5 (1953), pp. 21-46 (in Polish). 

^^A. M. Pivovarov, Priki Mat. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSR, vol. 17 (1953) on 
^ 53 — 260 * 'fii- 

® See references in Sec. 45, 
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are rectangles. Many such formulas are based on the mathematical 
analogy between the torsion problem and the behavior of a stretched 
elastic membrane subjected to a uniform e.xcess of pressure on one side.' 
A reference to this analogy was made in Sec. 35, and we proceed to discuss 

it here in detail. 

Let a very thin homogeneous 
membrane, such as a soap film, be 
stretched under a uniform tension T 
per unit length over an opening made 
in a rigid plate. The opening in the 
plate is assumed to have the same 
shape as the cross section of the beam 
subjected to torsion, and the mem¬ 
brane is supposed to be fixed at the 
edge of the opening. If p is the pres¬ 
sure per unit area of the membrane, 
and if the membrane is in equilibrium, 
then the force p dx dy, acting on an 
element of area dx dy (Fig. 34), must 
be balanced by the resultant of the 
vertical components of the tensile 
stresses acting on the boundary of the element of area. Now the result¬ 
ant of the vertical components of the tensile forces acting on the edges dy is 



Fig. 34 


{T dy sin B)q — (T dy sin d)p 




Tdy 




dz 

dx 


- t g * dy. 


where it is assumed that the deflection z is small. Similarly, the resultant 
of the vertical components acting on the edges dx is 

T g dx dy. 

^ A detailed discussion of the procedure employed in deriving some approximate 
formulas for sections whose components are rectangles (as well as for some tubular 
sections) is given in the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics Report 334, by 
G. W. Trayer and H. W. March, entitled "The Torsion of Members Having Sections 
Common in Aircraft Construction.” This report contains an extensive bibliography 
and a comparison of their formulas with those obtained by other investigators. A 
description of the experimental procedure used in studying torsion of beams with the 
aid of soap films is given by Trayer and March and also by A. A. Griffith and G. I. 
Taylor in the Advisory Committee on Aeronautics Technical Report, Great Britain 
(1917-1918). A brief account of the procedure employed by Griffith and Taylor is 
found in S. Timoshenko and J. N. Goodier, Theory of Elasticity, Sec. 99. 
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Hence the equation of equilibrium of the element is 


and we have 
(46.1) 


^^2 ,922 

Vdxdy + r — 2 rfx rfy + T dx dy = 0, 

dh . d-z —p 
^2 “ - f - 


This equation must be solved subject to the condition i; = 0 on the edge 
of the opening. If we substitute in (46.1) 


(46.2) 

the equation becomes 

(46.3) 



subject to the condition that 

(46.4) 4^ = 0 on the boundary. 


Equation (46.3) is identical with that obtained in Sec. 35 for the stress 
function and it is clear from the discussion there that the slope of the 
membrane at any point is proportional to the magnitude of the shearing 
stress 


T = fia 



at the corresponding point of the section subjected to torsion. The 
contour lines 2 = const of the membrane correspond to the lines of shearing 
stress y) = const. Recalling that the torsional rigidity of the beam 
is given by Eq. (35.10), 

D = 2fx ff'^dz dyj 


R 


it becomes clear that the volume between the plane of the opening 2 = 0 
and the surface of the membrane is proportional to the torsional rigidity 
D of the section. Since the contour lines of the membrane can be mapped 
out, and the slope at each point and the volume under the membrane can 
be determined, one can secure the desired information concerning the lines 
of shearing stress and the torsional rigidity of the beam from experimental 
measurements. 


A consideration of the equation of the unloaded membrane, 


dx^ dy^ 



which is so supported at the edges that 


+ y^) on the boundary, 

shows that one can also determine experimentally the function ,l,{x y) 
[see (35.3)] from a study of an unloaded soap film stretched so that the 
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heights of the membrane over the contour of the section have the values 
given by (46.5). 

The membrane analogy has been used in an interesting way by Timo¬ 
shenko to discuss an approximate behavior of a beam of narrow, rec¬ 
tangular cross section and in analyzing the stress concentration near 
fillets in channel sections and I beams. It is interesting to note that the 
maximum shearing stress in a narrow beam of thickness c is twice as 
great as in a circular shaft of diameter c and subjected to the same twist. 
The details of the calculations and further discussion will be found in 
Timoshenko and Goodicr’s Theory of Elasticity, Secs. 93 and 94. 

The technique of measuring the ordinates of the membrane has been 
discussed by ThieV 'vho used stereoscopic photography, while Reichen- 
bacher^ has decsribed an optical device for the automatic plotting of the 
contour lines of the membrane. The soap film has been replaced by a 
paraffin surface by Kopf and Weber,^ and by the interface between two 
immiscible liquids by Piccard and Baes* and by Sunatani, Matuyama, 
and Hatamura.^ L. FoppP and Deutler’ have discussed the form of the 
membrane analogy in which the film is under zero resultant pressure and 
its boundary has variable height. 

The boundary-value problems of torsion can also be interpreted in 
terms of various hydrodynamical analogies. These are discussed briefly 
in Timoshenko and Goodier’s Theory of Elasticity, Sec. 100, where several 
references are given. To these may be added a paper by Den Hartog 
and McGivern^ in which experimental technique is described. 

The analogy between the torsion of a cylinder and the potential of a 
plane electric field affords another way of obtaining experimental solu- 

‘ A. Thiel, “Photogrammetrisches Verfahrrn zur vorsuchsmassigen I.dsung von 
Toreionsaufgaben (nach einem Seifenhautgleichnis von L. Ingenieur Archiv, 

vol. 5 (1934), pp. 417-429. 

* H. Reichenbiicher, “Sclbsttiitige Ausmessung von Soifenhautmodellen (Anwcnd- 
ung auf das Torsionsproblcm),” Jngenieur Archiv, vol. 7 (1930), pp. 257-272. 

^ E. Kopf and E. Weber, “Verfahren zur Ermittlung der Torsionsbcanspruchung 
mittels Membranmodell,” Zeilschrifl des Vereines deutscher Ingenieure, vol. 78 (1934), 

pp. 913-914. . . , 

* A. Piccard and L, Baes, “Mode experimental nouveau relatif ii I’application des 

surfaces A courbure constante k la solution du probl^me de la torsion des barres prisma- 
tiques,” Proceedings of the Second International Congress for Applied Mechanics, 

Zurich (1927), pp. 195-199. 

5 Chid6 Sunatani, Tokuzo Matuyama, and Motomune Hatamura, “The Solution ot 
Torsion Problems by Means of a Liquid Surface,” Technical Reports of the 16ho u 

Imperial University, vol. 12 (1937), pp. 374-396. 

*L. FoppI, “Eine Erganzung des Prandtlschen Seifenhaut-Gleichnissos zur or 

sion,” Zeitschrifi fiir angewandte Mathematih und Mechanik, vol. 15 (1935), PP_ y ’ 

’ H. Deutler, “Zur versuchsmassigen Losung von Torsionsaufgaben mit i e es 

Seifenhautgleichnisses,” Ingenieur Archiv, vol. 9 (1938), pp. 280-282. 

* J. P. Den Hartog and J. G.-McGivern, “On the Hydrodynamic Analogy of Jor- 

sion,” Journal of Applied Mechanics, vol. 2 (1935), pp. A46-A48. 
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tions of the torsion problem. This is described in Sec. 7, Chap. Ill, of 
Technische Dynamik by C. B. Biezeno and R. Grammel and in a paper 
by H. Cranz.^ 

The equation for current flow in a conductor of variable thickness is 
identical with that describing the torsion of a shaft of varying circular 
section.2 This analogy, which yields a practical method for studying 
stress concentration in the neighborhood of fillets or grooves in shafts 
under torsion, is described in Sec. 104 of Timoshenko and Ooodier’s 
Theory of Elasticity and in papers by Thum and Bautz,^ Jacobsen,^ and 
Salet.* 

A discussion of several analogic methods of approximate solution of 
Saint-Venant’s torsion problem, including extensive bibliographical 
references, is contained in two papers by T. J. Higgins in Proceedings of 
the Society for Experimental Stress Analysis, vol. 2 (1945), pp. 17-27, vol. 
3 (1945), pp. 94-101. 

47. Torsion of Hollow Beams. The discussion of the torsion problem 
has been confined thus far to solid beams, so that the region of the cross 
section has been simply connected. Hollow or tubular beams are of con¬ 
siderable technical importance, and it is necessary to extend the formula¬ 
tion of the torsion problem so as to include multiply connected regions. 

Let it be assumed that a beam has several 
longitudinal cavities so that the boundary of the 
cross section of the beam is made up of several 
simple closed contours. Denote the exterior 
contour by Co, and let Ci, Cs, . . . , Cn be the 
simple closed contours lying entirely within 
the contour Co (Fig. 35). The contours Ci, 

<^ 2 , . . . , Cn correspond to the cavities of the 
beam. The discussion in Sec. 34 that led to the 

formulation of the differential equation (34.5) is valid in this case, and we 
have the differential equation 



(47.1) 


dx^ dy^ 


in R, 


‘H. Cranz, “Experimentelle Losung von Torsionsaufgabcn,” Ingenieur Arckiv 
vol. 4 (19S8), pp. 506-509. 

* See Sec. 49. 


> A. Thum and W. Bautz, "Die Ermittlung von Spannungsspitzcn in verdrehbean- 

fpruchten Wellen durch ein elektrisches Modell,” Zeitschrift des Vereines deutacher 
Ingmieure, vol. 78 (1934), pp. 17-19. 

*L. S. Jacobsen, “Torsional Stresses in Shafts Having Grooves or Fi'lets ” Journal 
of Applied Mechanics, vol. 2 (1935), pp. A154-A155. ’ 

‘G. Salet, " Determination des pointes de tension dans les arbres de revolution 

Soumis it torsion au moyen d’un module eiectrique,” Bulletin de Vaasociation technio 
maritime et ahonatique, vol. 40 (1936), pp. 341-350 351. ^ 


we 
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where R is the multiply connected region interior to Co and exterior to 
Ci, C 2 , . . . , C„. Since the longitudinal cavities and the outer surface 
are free from external loads, we have, as shown in Sec. 34, the boundary 
conditions 


d<p 


(47.2) ^ cos (x, v) - X cos {y, v) on C,*, {i = 0, 1, 2, 


n). 


These boundary conditions, as shown in Sec. 35, can be expressed in 
terms of the conjugate function ^ as 


_ d 

ds ds 2 


on C„ 


{i = 0, 1, 2, , n), 


and the integration along each contour C,- yields 

(47.3) i/' = + )/2) + ki on C,-, {i = 0, 1, 2, ... , n), 

where the ki are the integration constants. The value of one of these 
constants, say ^ 0 , can be specified arbitrarily,^ but the remaining n con¬ 
stants ki must be determined so that the function 


y) 

which can be written as 

(47.4) ^(x, y) 



y) i ^ « 

dx -\r ~ dy )> 
PoCxo, j/o) \dx dy 


fP(x. v) 
Puixo, yo) 



is single-valued^ throughout the region R. 

If the region R is simply connected, the only requirement that the 
integral of the form 

(47.5) F{x, y) = f [M{x, y) dx + N{x, y) dy] 

J PoC^o. yo) 

define a single-valued function F(x, y) is that M{x, y) and A^(x, y) be of 
class in R and that throughout the region R 


(47.6) 


dM dN 

dy dx 


But if F(x, y), defined by (47.5), is to be single-valued in a multiply con¬ 
nected domain, then in addition to (47.6) we must demand that the 
integrals 

(M dx N dy) 

vanish when evaluated over each interior contour forming the boundary 
of R. Since ^ in (47.4) is a harmonic function, the condition (47.6) is, 


‘ See remarks in the paragraph following Eq. (35.3). 

* We recall that the displacement to = atpiz, y), and wj is a single-valued unction. 
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clearly, satisfied and y) will be single-valued in R if, and only if, 

Li (4 ~ ^ ^ (^ =■ 2- ■ • • , n). 

Thus the constants k,- (f = 1, 2, . . . , n) in (47.3) must be chosen so 
that the solution of the Dirichlet problem 

^ + y^) + on Ci {i = 0, 1, 2, . . . , n) 

satisfies the set of n conditions (47.7). The value of fco, as we have 
already remarked, can be assigned arbitrarily. 

If the problem is rephrased in terms of the Prandtl stress function 

= ^(x, y) - K(^^ + y‘^), 
the system (47.8) leads to the new system, 

(47 9^ = -2 in/e, 

iff = ki on Ci, (i = 0, 1, 2, . . . , n) 

and the definition of 4^ yields. 


drp 

dx 


dx 


+ 


dy dy 


+ y- 


Accordingly, the set of conditions (47.7) becomes, 


Ci \dy 


— dx - — dy] -\- 
dy dx '^) 


{y dx — X dy) = 0. 


The second of the line integrals in this formula is numerically equal to 
twice the area enclosed by C„ and the first can be written as 


dx 

Ci \dy ds 


d'^ dy 
dx ds 


) * - L 




ds. 


Thus, the set of formulas (47.7) is equivalent to the set 


(47.10) 


d4^ 

Ci dv 


ds = —2Ai {i = 1, 2, . . . n) 


The formula (34.10) for the calculation of the torsional rigidity D is 
still available, and we have 


a;2 2/2 -b X ^ - 


»s) * * 


-( 


I 1 ^ . 


(47.11) D = I, 
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where we make use of the relations 


d(p 

dx 





obtained in Sec. 35. The integration in (47.11) is performed over the 

multiply connected region R. The right-hand member of (47.11) can be 
rewritten as 





dx dy 




'k dx dy + ^ 



'^{y dx — X dy)^ 


where we make use of Green’s Theorem, and the subscript C on the line 
integral means that the integration is to be performed in appropriate 
directions over all the contours Ci (i = 0, 1, 2, , n). Now if we 

choose the value of 4^ over the contour Co to be zero (that is, ko ~ 0) 
and note the boundary conditions in (47.9), we have 


fi 


But 


D = 2y jj 4^ dx dy 4- M ^ A’, f (ij dx — x dy) 

R 

{y dx - X dy) ^ 2 jj dx dy = 2Ai, 


Ai 


where Ai is the area enclosed by the contour C,-, and we have 


n 


D = 2y jj ^ dx dy + ^ 2 ykiAi 

R 1 = 1 


The expression for the twisting moment M is 


n 


(47.12) 


M = 2ya (^jj dx dy + ^ kiA^^, 

R t -1 


It will be recalled that the curves 4'(x, y) = const determine the lines of 
shearing stress (see Sec. 35), and it follows from the boundary conditions in 
(47.9) that one can obtain a solution for the torsion problem of a hollow 
shaft from the solution of the torsion problem of a solid shaft by delet¬ 
ing the portion of material contained within the curve 4^(x, y) = const. 
Thus, in the discussion of the problem of torsion for an elliptic cylinder 
in Sec. 36, it was shown that the lines of shearing stress are similar ellipses, 
concentric with the ellipse 


a* ^ ^ 


representing the cross section of the cylinder. Accordingly, if we delete 
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the portion of material contained within the elliptical cylinder 

(47.13) ^ = (1 _ ky, (0<k< 1), 


then the stress function for an elliptical beam of semi-axes a and b will 
have a constant value over the curve (47.13) and the same function 4^ 
will thus solve the torsion problem for a hollow beam bounded by similar 
elliptical cylinders. 

The lines of shearing stress for a beam of circular cross section are 
circles concentric with the outer boundary, and it follows at once that 
the formulas contained in Sec. 33 are applicable to hollow circular shafts. 
In particular, the torsional rigidity D is 

(47.14) D = '^{a^- at), 

where Oo is. the radius of the inner circle and a is 
that of the outer one. 

Some important approximate formulas that are 
applicable to thin tubes follow readily. While it 
is not the purpose of this volume to deal with 
approximate engineering formulas, we make a 
brief reference to their development. Let a thin 
tubular section of thickness t be bounded by an exterior contour Co and 
an interior contour Ci (Fig. 36). 

If the tube is thin, we can assume that varies linearly along the 
thickness. Then 

II '^dxdy = II dxdy = MkiA, 

R R 

if we take 'I' = 0 on Co, 4^ = fci on Ci and represent the cross-sectional 
area of the tube by A. The shearing stress t, at any point in the cross 
section is, 

T, = \/rj, 4- = ya 

d'^ 

dv 



and, in view of our assumption that varies linearly with thickness, 

_ k, 

t 


Thus, approximately. 


d'^ 


4'o - 4'i 

dv 


t 


r, = 


yak 

~ 


To determine fci, we use (47.10), which yields 
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where I is the length of Ci. The twisting moment M is given by (47.12), 
and we find, ^ 

Sitife the tube is assumed to be thin, « /I,, so that 


and 



2^xaA I 

~ir~ 


In his memoir on torsion, Saint-Venant conjectured that the torsional 
rigidity of a solid beam of given cross-sectional area increases as the 
moment of inertia of the cross section decreases. Since circular area 
has the least polar moment of inertia of all simply connected regions of 
given area, it seems plausible that for a given twisting moment M and 
cross-sectional area Ai the smallest maximum stress will be found in a 
circular beam. The proof that the circular beam indeed has the greatest 
torsional rigidity of all solid beams of given cross-sectional area was sup¬ 
plied only recently by Polya.' The Saint-Venant conjecture has been 
generalized by Polya and Weinstein,^ who proved that, of all multiply 
connected cross sections with given area and with given joint area of 
the holes, the ring bounded by two concentric circles has the maximum 
torsional rigidity. 

Explicit solutions of the torsion problems for beams with multiply 
connected cross sections are not numerous. GreenhilP obtained by an 
indirect method a solution of the torsion problem for the hollow cylinder 
whose cross section is bounded by confocal ellipses, and Macdonald^ used 
a similar technique to solve the problem for a hollow beam whose cross 
section is the region bounded by two eccentric circles. Weinel® recon¬ 
sidered this problem with the aid of bipolar coordinates. A simpler solu¬ 
tion, utilizing the mapping of an eccentric ring on a circular ring, was 
obtained by Vekua and Rukhadze.® Conformal mapping of the doubly 


* G. Polya, Quarterly of Applied Mathematicej vol. 6 (1948), pp. 267-277. 

* G. Polya and A. Weinstein, Annals of Mathematics, vol. 52 (1950), pp. 154-163. 

* See Prob. 2 at the end of this section. 

* H. M. Macdonald, Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, vol. 8 (1893), 

pp. 62-68. 

® E. Weinel, Jngenieur Archiv, vol. 3 (1932), pp. 67-75. 

«I. N. Vekua and A. K. Rukhadze, Izvestiya {Bulletin) Akademiya Nauk SSSR, No. 
3 (1933), pp. 167^178. These authors consider a more general problem of torsion of a 
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connected region on a circular ring was also used by Bartels* to give an 
independent treatment of this problem with the aid of an integral for¬ 
mula, similar to that of Villat,^ for the solution of the Dirichlet problem 
in the annular ring. 

An effective use of conformal mapping and singular integral equations 
was made by Sherman in deducing a number of useful approximate solu¬ 
tions of the torsion problem for beams weakened by longitudinal cavities. 
The available solutions include the following types of regions: 

1. A region whose exterior boundary is a circle and whose interior 
boundary an ellipse with coincident center.® 

2. A region bounded externally by a circle and internally by a square 
with rounded corners and with coincident centers.^ 

3. A triply connected region corresponding to the cross section of a 
circular beam weakened by two longitudinal circular cavities.^ Some 
aspects of this problem have been considered previously® by Goluzin 
and Chih Bing Ling. 

A method of solution of the Dirichlet problem for multiply connected 

domains in the series of orthogonal functions has been proposed by 
Bergman.^ 

A solution of the Saint-Venant torsion and flexure problems for a rec¬ 
tangular beam with rectangular longitudinal cavity was obtained by 
Abramyan.« Variational methods were used by Arutiunyan^ to solve 
the torsion problem for the isotropic and orthotropic rods in the form of 


circular beam reinforced by an eccentric circular core made of different material A 

summary of this paper is contained in N. I. Muskhelishvili, Some Basie Problems of 
the Mathematical Theory of Elasticity (1949), pp. 546-551. 

‘ R. C. F. Bartels, Torsion of Hollow Cylinders, Transactions of the American Matke- 
malical Society, vol. 53 (1943), pp. 1-13. 

^ Rendiconti del circolo inateinatico di Palermo. vo\ 3.3 noi9i rx ia7 



(1951), pp. 969-995. 

127H50^’ Inzhenernyi Sbornik, vol. 11 (1952), pp. 

® G. M. Goluzin, Matemalicheski Sbornik, vol. 41 (1934^ Nn 9 * P n i: 

My of Applied Mathematics, vol. 5 (1947). 

’ S. Bergman "The Kernel Function and Conformal Mapping,” American Mathe- 
^tical Society Mathematical Surveys 5 (1950). 

20^^276' Akademiya Nauk SSSR, vol. 14 (1950), pp 

205 276. In this paper the problem is reduced to the solution of the svstem of lln!..' 

ordinary differential equations of the second order with constant coeffiLnts and the 
solution 18 given in the form of infinite series ’ “ “ 

• R Kh.^Arutiunyan, Prikl. Mat. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSR, vol. 11 (1947). 
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an elliptical sector/ or in the shape of an elliptical ring bounded by two 
similar ellipses slit from their common center along the radii. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that the torsional rigidity of an isotropic elliptical tube 
whose thickness is two-tenths of the major axis, when slit along the 
major axis, is approximately one-seventieth that of the solid tube. 

Since solutions of torsion problems for beams with multiply connected 
cross sections are not easy to obtain, considerable attention has been 
devoted to the problem of obtaining bounds for the torsional rigidity 
without first calculating the torsion function. The estimates of such 
bounds are based on a study of the properties of Dirichlet’s integrals 
in the calculus of variations. Useful bounds have been obtained by 
Topolyanski, Weinstein, Diaz, and others.^ Weinberger* recently com¬ 
puted bounds for the torsional rigidity of circular, triangular, hexagonal, 
and square beams with circular, rectangular, and triangular longitudinal 
cavities. The numerical values of torsional rigidities for various solid 
beams are recorded in a monograph by Polya and Szego."* 

The application of the membrane analogy to obtain experimental solu¬ 
tions of the torsion problem for slit tubes and hollow beams is described 
by Timoshenko^ and Biezeno and Gramrnel.® This method was applied 
to the torsion problem of an eccentric circular annulus by Engelmann.^ 
Nem^nyi^ has discussed the use of numerical and experimental (mem¬ 
brane) methods in the torsion problem for beams of multiply connected 
cross section. 


PROBLEMS 

I. Find the conjugate torsion functions the stress function 'F, and the con¬ 
stant k entering into (47.9) for a hollow circular shaft. Derive the expression (47.14) 
for the torsional rigidity of the shaft from both (34.10) and (47.12). 

1 A solution of Saint-Venant's torsion problem for the circular sector is recorded on 
pp. 278-279 of S. Timoshenko and J. N. Goodier’s Theory of Elasticity. 

* D. B. Topolyanski, Prikl. Mai. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSR, vol. 11 (1947), 
pp. 551-554. 

A. Weinstein, Atnerican Mathematical Society Proceedings of Symposia in Applied 
Mathematics, vol. 3 (1950), pp. 141-161. 

J. B. Diaz, Seminario Matematico de Barcelona Collectaneia Mathemalica, vol. 4 
(1951), pp. 1-50. 

^ H. F. Weinberger, Journal of Mathematics and Physics, vol. 32 (1953), pp. 54-62. 

* G. Polya and G. Szego, Isoperimetric Inequalities in Mathematical Physics (1950). 

® S. Timoshenko and J. N. Goodier, Theory of Elasticity, Sec. 101. See also, 

W. Nowacki, Arch. Mech. Stos., vol. 5 (1953), pp. 21-24 (in Polish). 

* Technische Dynamik, Chap. Ill, Sec. 26, pp. 199-201. 

^ Fritz Engelmann, ‘Werdrehung von Stiiben mit Einseitig-ring-formigem Quer- 
schnitt,” Forschung auf dem Gehiete des Ingenieurivesens, vol. 6 (1935), pp. 146-154. 

* P. Nem^nyi, “LOsung des Torsionsproblems fur Stabe mit mehrfach zusammen- 
hangendem Quershnitt,” Zeitschrift fur angewandte Mathematik und Mechanik, vol. 1 
(1921), pp. 364-367. 
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2. If i * a cosh t, where j = x + ly and f = | + ir,, show that the family of 
curves | = const defines a set of confocal ellipses. Hence verify that the function 

, _ a* sinh 2($o - f) sinh 2(^ - $0 
* - 4-si^2-({r=10- 

solves the torsion problem for a tube whose cross section is bounded by confocal 
ellipses f = io and $ = £i. This result was deduced by A. G. Greenhill, Quarterly 
Journal of Mathematics, Oxford Series, vol. IG (1879), pp. 227-256. 

3. Compute the torsional rigidity of a hollow shaft whose cross section is bounded 
by two similar ellipses. 

4. Use Green's formula to show that 

- jj {x^y - y<pz) dx dy ^ j^<p ds 

R 

= jj ^l) dx dy, 

R 

if <p is the torsion function of Sec. 34. Hence show that formula (34.10) can be 
written as 


// 

R 


II 


II 


R 


R 

R is never greater than fxU, where Iq is the polar moment of inertia of R. 

6. Use results in the preceding problem and the fact that the Dirichlet integral 

jj (v** + (p\) dx dy vanishes if, and only if, ^ is a constant, to prove that D = 

R 

only when R is a circle or a concentric circular ring. 

48. Curvilinear Coordinates. The possibility of obtaining a simple 
solution of a given boundary-value problem often crucially depends upon 
the choice of that coordinate system in which the boundary conditions 
assume a simple form. In dealing with axially symmetric bodies, for 
example, it is usually advisable to phrase the problem in spherical or 
cylindrical coordinates. In some problems the shape of the boundary 
may suggest the use of ellipsoidal coordinates, in others toroidal coordinates 
are indicated, and so on. The object of this section is to deduce expres¬ 
sions for the components of stress and strain tensors and to record the 
field equations of linear elasticity in orthogonal curvilinear coordinates.’ 

Consider a set of three independent functions of the cartesian variables 

y, Z, 

y, z), {i = 1, 2, 3). 

The calculations in this section are far less general and more laborious than thev 
^.Id have been if the apparatus of tensor calculus were at our disposal A conefse 
g neral tensor.al derivation of the basic equations of linear and nonlinear mechanics of 
contimicus modm m eontained in I. S. Sokolnikoff's Tensor Analysis, pp. 290-319 
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The intersections of the surfaces ^ 

q;,(x, ?/, z) = const, (t = 1, 2, 3) 

pair by pair determine the coordinate lines of our curvilinear coordinate 
system, and the intersection of coordinate lines determines a point that 
will be labeled (ai, 0 : 2 , as). It is assumed that the coordinate system (a,) 
is orthogonal, so that the element of arc ds has the form 

3 

(48.2) ds^ = 2 9" dal 

t 1 

where gu are the metric coefficients that can be calculated’ from (48.1). 

Let Po and P be two neighboring points in an unstrained medium, and 
let these points take the positions PJ, and P' after deformation. We shall 
confine our discussion to infinitesimal deformations^ and shall represent 
the displacements in the directions normal to the coordinate surfaces 
«t, ^ 2 , as by Wi, U 2 , Us, respectively. The curvilinear coordinates of the 
points Po and P are a,- and a, + respectively. The coordinates of the 
points Pq and P' will be denoted by a, + and a,- + + dai + d^i. 

Then it follows from (48.2) that 


1 = ?n 


U 2 


= fa, Us — 's/gzi {3. 


Now the length of the element of arc ds joining the points Po and P is 
given by 


(48.3) 




= ^ . 9 «(ai, “2, «.i) dal 


1 


while the length of the same element in the deformed state is given by 

3 

(48.4) {ds')^ = ^ gii{a\ + fi, a? + f2, as + iz){dai + d^i)^. 


1-1 


But 


guiai + $1, a2 f2, as + Js) — ^n(«i, «2, ^ 3 ) + ^ 

to the order of approximation contemplated by the linear theory, and 

3 

{da, + d?,)^ = {dad^ + 2 da. d?, + df? = (da.)^ + ^ dai da,. 

>-1 

^ See Prob. 1 at the end of this section. All summations in the main parts of this 
section will be indicated by a summation sign. 

* See-Sec. 7. 
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Hence (48.4) can be written as 


(48.5) 
where 

(48.6) 


3 3 

idsr = 2 yCujda^daj, 

t = i yt^i 



A t • 

and where we neglect the terms involving the products of fy and The 

oaj 

symbol 6,y, as usual, denotes the Kronecker delta. The expression for 
Gij has been symmetrized by replacing G,y by 3^((/o + Gy.). 

It is clear from (48.2) and (48.5) that the elongations of linear elements 
and shears are characterized by the coefficients and G,y. Thus, con¬ 
sider a linear element ds, directed along one of the coordinate lines a.. 
From (48.2), its length is 

d^i dct^f 


while the length of the same element after deformation is 

ds'i = "x/Gii dcti. 

Accordingly, the extension e„ of this element is 



y/Gji daj - Vg „- daj 
y/^i dui 



if we neglect the nonlinear terms in the and their derivatives. Noting 
the definitions (48.6), we have 



The cosine of the angle 0.y between the directions of linear elements in 

the deformed state that were originally directed parallel to the coordinate 
lines cii and ay is given by^ 


(48.8) 


cos ^y 



^ See Proh. 3 at the end of this section. 
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Just as in Sec. 4, we define the angle a,-; by the formula 


then 



cos di] = sin a ,7 = a,-,*. 


The shear components of the strain tensor are defined by the relation 
(Xij = 2 eiy Substituting in (48.8), we get* 


_ \ Gjj ^ I Gjj 
2 \/GuGjj 2 ^g..g.. 

Finally, substituting in the foregoing formula the definitions (48.6), we 
obtain the shear components of the strain tensor in the form 


(48.9) c ,7 = 




if i j. 


The components 7,7 of the stress tensor in curvilinear coordinates are 
defined in precisely the same way as they were in the cartesian system. 
Thus, the component of stress normal to the clement of area perpendicular 
to the coordinate line a, is denoted by r„-, and the component of shear 
associated with the coordinate lines a, and aj is written as t,;. 

In this notation ,2 Hooke’s law for a homogeneous isotropic medium 

assumes the form 


(48.10) 


m = Xt9 4* 2neii or r„- — 


Eff 


t? + 


E 


m — 2^eij or 


Tij = 


(1 + o')(l “ 2^) 

E -f ■ ^ V 

i -r 0 


1 


II 


where the invariant i? = en + 622 + Solving the system (48.10) for 


^ Note that 

3 


3 

= QiiQii + ^ 

A = 1 

+ terms involving products of ft and its derivatives, terms that were neglected pr 
viously. 

* Cf. Secs. 22 and 23. 


GiiGii ~ "H ^ 




f 
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the components of strain yields 

(48.11) Cij = - g 6ijQ, 

where the invariant 0 = ru + 722 + T 33 . 

A somewhat lengthy calculation, although in essence similar to that 
outlined in Sec. 15, leads to the following equations of equilibrium in 
curvilinear coordinates: 

3 3 

(48 12) —— 1 y _l_ y i> \ 

da, 2^.4 gjj dai 4 ^ day \v^^J 

+ Fig = 0, (i = 1, 2, 3), 

W'here g = V^ii^ 22 ^ 3 s, and the F, are the components, in the directions of 
the coordinate axes, of the body foice F. 

A complete set of the field equations of linear theory of elasticity, valid in all coordi¬ 
nate systems, is recorded here for the benefit of readers familiar with tensor calculus. 
In these formulas a comma followed by the subscripts I, . , . denotes the covariant 
derivatives with respect to the variables Xi, Xj, . . . , and a repeated index is summed 
from 1 to 3. The 7 ,, and g'^ are, respectively, the components of covariant and con- 
travariant metric tensors. The meaning of all other symbols is identical with that 
used previously. 

a. Hookers Lt,w 

Tij ~ \6gij 4 - 2 /L(e,/, 0 = 

0 . Equilibrium Equaliona 

g^^rii,k -b /*’, = 0, in T 

= 7\, on X. 

c. Navier*8 FquuUona 

(X -b -b -b Fi ^ 0, in T, 

where 

d. Com.paiibibtj Eq uations 

eijM 4 - fkJ - eik.il -- ejuk ~ 0 . 

'.Vc- vTite out the expressions for the strain components (48.7) and 

f48 9'. and the equaiione of equilibrium (48.12) for three important special 
cases of curvilinear coordinates 

a Plane Polar Coordinates. In t-, the index i assumes the 

values i, 2 , and according to the usu notation 



The coordinate surfaces in this 'ase are circular cylinders perpendicu¬ 
lar to the x)/-plane (r = const) and radial planes through the origin 
(6 — const). The element' i arc is given by 



dr^ -h r^ de^ 


SO that 


<7u — i, 


gi2 = 0 , 


^22 = 
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Fia. 37 

Noting the formulas (48.7) and (48.9), we see that the strain components 
in this case are 


(48.13) 


Cfr 


^ee — 


dUr 

1 dUff Ur 

r dd 7^ 


6r$ 


1 /dUr 
" 2r\dd 


. due\ 


while the equations of equilibrium (48.12) become 


(48.14) 


dr 


rr 


dr 

dTrB 

dr 


I 1 , Trr r$$ . jp 

4-^ 4- b tr - 

r dO r 

I 1 drsB ,2 \ IP _ A 


0 , 


h. Cylindrical Coordinates. The variables involved here are 

ai = r, 012 = B, C0i = z, 

and the element of arc in cylindrical coordinates is given by 

ds^ = dr’^ 4 - 4 " 


so that 


^7ll — Ij 


921 = 




= 1 . 
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The surfaces r = const and 6 = const are circular cylinders and radial 
planes as in case a above, while the surfaces z — const are planes parallel 



Fig. 38 


to the xj/-plane (Fig. 37). Substituting the values of the metric coeffi¬ 
cients m (48.7), (48.9), and (48.12) gives the expressions for the strain 
components 
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and the equations of equilibrium 


(48.16) 


dtrr 

dr 

+ 

1 

r 

djrd 

dO 

+ 

dTrz 

dz 

+ 

Trr - 

r 

= 0, 

dTrff 

+ 

1 

dr 0 $ 

+ 

drez 

+ 

2 

+ Ffl = 0, 

dr 

r 

dO 

dz 

- TrO 

r 

dTrz 

+ 

1 

dT 0 r 

+ 

dtzz 

+ 

1 


dr 

r 

~^d 0 

dz 

- Trz 

r 

+ Fz = 0. 


c. Spherical Coordinates (Pig. 38). For this coordinate system^ we 
have ai = r, = a, ~ 6 . The coordinate surfaces are the spheres 
r = const, the radial planes perpendicular to the x?/-plane, a. — const, 
and the right-circular cones Avith vertices at the origin, 6 ^ const. 
Since the element of arc is given by 


we have 


ds'^ = dr^ r- sin^ d da^ + dd^, 
9n = 1, 922 = r- sin^ d, 


The strain components, in this case, are 


^rr — 


e$0 — — 


^aa ” 


(48.17) 


dUr 

1 due Ur 

r 7' 

1 dUa , Ur , cot 6 

—^ A — H- r - 

r sin 6 da r r 


1 


1 


€ra — ... 


dju _ ^ 1 dWa 
2 \r sin $ da r dr 



^r9 — I 


ill 

2 \rd 6 r dr 


^ad — 



dUc 

dS 


Ur. cot 6 




1 du 


6 


r sin 6 da 


and the equations of equilibrium are 


(48.18) 


dr 


rr 


dr 

drra 

dr 

djra 


+ 


+ 


+ 


1 dr 


ra 


r sin $ da 
1 dr 


. 1 drrB 
r de 


_|_ 2Trr — Taa ~ TBB "f" TyB COt B ^ _ 


0 , 


aa 


r sm 6 da 
1 draB 


+ 7 


1 draB , Srra 4" ^TaB COt d 


dr r sin 0 da 


+ 


de 

l drBB 

r ria 




-j- Fa — 0, 


r 

_|_ ^Trg "h (rBB — Tag) COt 0 j_ = 0. 
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PROBLEMS 


1. Show that the metric coefficients ga can be calculated by observing that 


It follows that 


•">- i g ■>- - its 

»“i " 1 


3 


"■•-I■ I gg■'« 

i “ 1 k.i.j I 


or 


ds* 


o 


where 


* * • 
1 


Z/ Ooci da;- 


2. Calculate the metric coefficients ga for plane polar coordinates = r a. = 6 
from the relations ' ’ 


and 


Xi — ori cos aj, Zj =* ai sill a-/ 


90 = t f p- 

o<xi da/ 




3. Consider a curvilinear triangle in the undeformed state, with sides directed 
parallel to the coordinate lines and The increments in the coordinates a along 
he sides can be written as (do., 0, 0) and (0, da„ 0), while the “hypotenuse-'eorre 
sponds to coordinate changes (-do., da„ 0). Show from (48.5) that, after defor- 
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mation, the sides have lengths da^ and include an angle tfu, while 

the length of the hypotenuse is \/ Gn da\ + G21 da\ - 2 G \2 dai dot2. Use the law of 
cosines to show that 

cos B\i “ — 

y/GwGii 


49. Torsion of Shafts of Varying Circular Cross Section. In discussing 
the torsion by terminal couples of a circular shaft of varying diameter, 
it is convenient to make use of the cylindrical coordinates r, z intro¬ 
duced in the preceding section. We shall direct the axis of the shaft 
along the 2 -axis, and, in order to avoid using subscripts, we shall denote 
the displacements and uo, in the radial and tangential directions, by 
u and y, respectively. The displacement w* in the direction of the axis 
of the shaft will be called w. 

It will be recalled that, in the case of a uniform circular shaft twisted 
by terminal couples, the displacement of points in any cross section is in 
the tangential direction* and that the displacement in the direction of 
the axis of the shaft vanishes. We shall attempt to solve the torsion 
problem for a shaft of varying diameter by assuming that, in this case, 
we also have 

w = ly = 0, 

and then prove that the solution based on this assumption fulfills all con¬ 
ditions of the problem and hence is the desired one. 

On account of the circular symmetry, the tangential displacement v 
cannot depend on the angle 9 and thus will be a function of the varia¬ 
bles r and 2 . 

Since the displacements u and w vanish, the formulas (48.15) (with 
Ur = w, ue = y, = w) give 

(49.1) €rr B$g 6iz Cri Oj 2 ^ 

and it follows from (48.10) that the corresponding stresses are; 

^ (dv v\ _ 

(49.2) Trr = Tee = = Trz =0, ^ ^ I ^ ~ T / ~ ^ dz 

Inserting these expressions in the three equilibrium equations (48.16) 
shows that two of them are satisfied identically, and the remaining one 

requires that 

-L 1 ^ ^ I — 0 

dr'^ r dr dz^ 



This equation can be rewritten in the form 



> See Fig. 20. 
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and it follows that there exists a function F(r, a) such that 
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(49.3) 
80 that 



Differentiating the first of these equations with respect to r, the second 
with respect to 2 , and adding gives the equation on the function F(r, z) 
in the form 


(49.4) 


dr^ r dr dz'^ 



The stress components will now be expressed in terms of the function 
F(r, 2 ). It follows from formulas (49.3) that 


dr ^ dz 


1 ^ 

dz 




and comparison of these expressions with the last two of the formulas 
(49.2) shows that the nonvanishing components of stress are given in 
terms of the function F by the formulas 


(49.5) 




/X dF 

dz 


Since the lateral surface of the shaft is free from external loads, it fol¬ 
lows that the resultant shearing stress must be directed along the tangent 
to the boundary of the axial section. Accordingly, the component of the 
resultant stress in the direction v normal to this boundary must vanish 
and we have the boundary condition' 


Tez cos ( 2 , v) -f- TrO COS (r, v) = 0. 

But cos ( 2 , cos (r, v) = where ds is the element of arc 

along the boundary of the axial section (Fig. 39), and we have 

dr dz 

5s ^ ~ ^ boundary. 

Substituting in this expression from (49.5), we get 

dr ds dz ds * 


‘ If r9. COS (2, .,) + r,9 COS (r, y) = T(8), the Calculations yield dF/ds = 

theory outlined here is due to J. H, Michell, Proceeding, of the London 
Society, vol. 31 (1900), p. 140. 


~T(,s). The 
Mathematical 
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or 


ds 


= 0 


on the boundary 


Thus, the condition that the lateral surface be free from external loads 
demands that the function F{r, z) assume a constant value on the bound¬ 
ary of the axial section, determined by 0 = const. 



The twisting moment on any cross section whose radius is a is easily 
computed. Thus, 

(49.6) M ~ f f T 0 ^r^ dr dd = 2Tr [ r^Te^ dr ~ 27rfi [ ^ dr 

Jo Jo Jo Jo dr 

= 27rfi[F(a, z) - f^(0, z)l 

The solution of Eq. (49.4) is quite simple for the case of a conical shaft, 
shown in Fig. 40. It is easily checked that the function 


(49.7) 


F(r, z) = c 


1 


Ar 


(r^ +z^)^^ 3 l(r^ + 

where c is a constant, satisfies Eq. (49.4). Moreover, the expression 

2 /( 7-2 ig constant on^the lateral 

surface, since it is equal to the cosine 
of one-half the vertical angle of the 
cone, and hence the function F(r, z) in 
z (49.7) assumes a constant value on the 
lateral surface of the cone, that is, for 
z = r cot a. 

The magnitude of the shearing 
stresses rez and Trs is given at once by 





Fig. 40 


the formulas (49.5), and a simple calculation shows that 

_ /xcrz _ ficr^ 

~ (7.2 _|_ ~ “ ' 


(r^ + z^y^ 

The value of the constant c can be determined from (49.6) when the 
twisting couple in the terminal section is known. 

Indeed, from (49.6), 

M = 27rM(F(a, z) - F(0, z)] 

= 2xc/i(cos Of — H cos* ot — %), 
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since cos a = z/{r'^ + and hence 

M 

27r)u(cOS Of — H COS^ a. — %) 

We can also show that the maximum value of the shearing stress r, occurs 
at the narrow end of the shaft. For the principal stresses Ty are, 

= iAz + ’■2 = -(r], + 73 = 0 , 

and 

= H(t\ - T’i) = = n. 

Reference to formulas for tq^ and Tro shows that ri has the maximum 
value at the narrow end. 

Since 

1 1 dv 

- 2 ^ ~ 2 dz 

1 1 /dv v\ 

2n^'' 2Vdr ;/ 

we readily find by simple integration that 

M T 

hirvik (z^ + r2)’4 + 

where k ~ cos a — }/^ cos^ a — ^3 and w = const representing a rigid 
rotation of the cone about the 2 -axis. The constant w can be deter¬ 
mined if we suppose, for example, that the circumference of the shaft is 
fixed at the wide end. 

The applications of the theory sketched above are not numerous.^ 
The deformation of the segment of a torus by shearing stresses distributed 
over its plane ends, so that they produce torsion and give a resultant 
force in the direction of the axis of the torus, was investigated by a 
method of successive approximations by Gohner.^ An exact solution of 
this problem, in bipolar coordinates, was obtained by Freiberger.® 

* For reviews of the literature see: 

T. Posehl, ZeiUichrift fur angewandte Mathe?natik und Mechanik., vol. 2 (1921) 

p. 137; 

T. J. Higgins, Experimental Stress Analysis, vol. 3 (1945), p. 94. 

“ 0. Gohner, Ingenieur Archiv, vol. 1 (1930), p. 619. A detailed account of Gdhncr’s 
work is contained in Timoshenko and Goodier’s Theory of Elasticity, pp. 391-395. 

A review of the history of this problem was given by R. V. Southwell, Proceedings 
of the Royal Society {London) {A), vol. 180 (1942), pp. 367-396. In this paper South- 
well uses the semi-inverse method to discuss the torsion of a shaft of varying circular 
cross section, the torsion and flexure of an incomplete tore, the shearing stresses in a 
toroidal book, and symmetrical strains in a solid of revolution. 

* W. Freiberger, Axislralian Journal of Scientific Research, ser. A, vol. 2 (1949), pp 
354-375. See also related papers on torsion and stretching of spiral rods by H. Okubo 
Quarterly of Applied Mathematics, vol. 9 (1951), pp. 263-272, vol. 11 (1954) pp. 499 - 
501; Journal of Applied Mechanics Paper 53-APM-2, pp. 1-6. 
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Torsion of shafts of variable cross section was recently studied by 
Poritsky, Shapiro, and Wilhoit.^ 

The Saint-Venant torsion problem for a circular cylinder with sym¬ 
metrically located spherical cavity was treated by Ling,^ and axially 

symmetric shafts with cracks were considered briefly by Weinstein and 
Payne. ^ 

We shall make use of some particular solutions of Eq. (49.4) in the next 
section, which is concerned with a study of local effects near the ends of 
a twisted circular cylinder in which the distribution of stress at one end 
differs from that demanded by Saint-Venant’s theory. 

60. Local Effects. It has already been noted that Saint-Venant's 
theory of torsion, discussed in Secs. 33 and 34, imposes a requirement that 
the distribution of stress over the ends of the cylinder be the same as in 
every other cross section of the cylinder. The theory developed in those 
sections yields stresses that at the end sections are statically equivalent 
to the applied twisting couples. The distribution of these end stresses 
cannot be arbitrarily specified, since the end couples must be applied in a 
way demanded by the solution of the torsion problem for the particular 
section under discussion. If the distribution of stresses over the ends 
of the cylinder differs from that demanded by the theory, there will be 
some local irregularities in the neighborhood of the ends and it is to be 
expected from Saint-Venant’s principle that the effect of local perturba¬ 
tions will not be felt far from the ends. We proceed to investigate the 
character of local disturbances in a long circular cylinder of radius a that is 
twisted by some prescribed distribution of stresses tbz over the end 2 = 0. 

We note first that a particular integral F = Ar^ of Eq. (49.4), as is clear 
from (49.5), yields 

ret = 4judr, Tro = 0, 

which become identical with the stress system (33.2) in a circular beam 
twisted by the end couples, if we set** 4 A — a, 

A set of particular integrals of Eq. (49.4) can be obtained by assuming 
solutions in the form e“*^/?(r), where A: > 0 and R{r) is a function of r 
alone, and it follows from (49.4) that the function R{r) must satisfy the 
equation 

^ H. Poritsky, American Mathematical Society Proceedings of Third Symposium in 

Applied Mathematics, vol. 3 (1950), pp. 163-186. 

G. S. Shapiro, Prikl. Mat. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSR, vol. 17 (1953), pp. 24 

252. 

J. C. Wilhoit, Jr., Quarterly of Applied Mathematics, vol. 11 (1954), pp. 499 50 . 

* C. B. Ling, Quarterly of Applied Mathematics, vol. 10 (1952), pp. 149-156. 

* A. Weinstein, Quarterly of Applied Mathematics, vol, 10 (1952), pp. 77-8L 

L. E. Payne, Journal of the Society for Industrial and Applied Mathematics, vo . 

(1953), pp. 53-71. 

* Note that ts, = (tJ, + 
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dr^ 


- - ^ + / c ^/2 = 0 . 
r dr 


This is a well-known differential equation, and it is easy to show* that it 
is satisfied by the function R = r-J^ikr), where J^ikr) is the Bessel func¬ 
tion of the first kind and of second order. Since the differential equation 
(49.4) is linear, a linear combination of solutions of the type .1 ^{knr) 

will satisfy the equation, and we take the function F{r, z) in the form 


9 


(50.1) 


F(r, z) = 


-h ^ 


.'l„rV*'"*J2(A*„r), 


n 


where a and .4, are constants. If the constants ki are chosen to be the 
successive roots of the equation J^ika) = 0 , then on the boundary of the 
axial section we have F{a, z) = = const, which is the required 

boundary condition. It is obvious from (49.5) that the distribution of 
stress in the cylinder corresponding to the choice = 0 (rt = 1 , 2 , . . .) 
is precisely that required by Saint-Venant's theory. 

The expression for the tangential stress is given by the first of 
formulas (49.5), and we obtain formally 


CO 


(50.2) 


Te, = M 


ar -j- ^ 


n = 1 




where the prime denotes the derivative with respect to the argument k^r. 
But2 


(50.3) 


k 


kr 


J,{kr) + .nikr) 


= kJ i{kr), 


where Ji{kr) stands for the Bessel function of order 1, which is known to 
satisfy the equation 


Substituting (50.3) in (50.2) and setting ^ = 0 gives the expression for the 
distribution of stresses ro, over the end 2 = 0 of the cylinder, 


CO 


(50.5) 


n 1 


A„k 




■ See, for example. I. S. and E. S. Sokolnikoff, Higher Mathematics for Engineers 
and Physicists, 2d ed,, p, 339 . 

* See G. N. Watson's Theory of Hcssel Fiin.aiona or J. M. MacRohert’s Treatise on 
UoH.Hc! Furu'tiofis. 
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We proceed to calculate the torque M acting on the end e = 0 of the 
cylinder. Now 

(50.6) M = 2Tr^(Tgg)^„o dr 

00 

= 2 wti [ ^ rVi{k„r) dr ], 

n =» 1 

and it is easy to show that J" rUi(k,.r) dr = 0. We note from (50.4) that 


Ji(kr) = - 


J_ . 1 d 1 


+ “X - 


so that 


\dr^ r dr 


0 


rV \{knr) dr == — 


1 





d 


Jo \ dr^^ ■ ' dr 


2 + ^X ” M dr 


1 

kl Jo dr 
1 




dr 


p [a^J[{kr,a)kn — oJx{kr,a)] 


a 

kn 


But it is known that 


J[{k„a) - J-J,ik„a) 


kna 


J2(kr) 


1 


= ~J[(kr) + -j^Ji(kr), 


and if the numbers A:„ are the roots of the equation J 2 {ka) = 0, then 
d'liknd) — (I /kna)Ji(kna) = 0. Thus, the integrals in (50.6) involving 
Bessel's functions vanish, and we get 


1 


nr Tra 

= ~7r 


which is the same expression for the moment M as previously obtained in 

Sec. 33. 

Since a suitably restricted function of r defined in the interval (0, a) can 


00 


be expanded in a series of the form^ ^ a„./i(/:„r), we sec fron ''50.5) that 


n “0 


we can obtain the solution of the torsion problem that correspoi ds to dis¬ 
tribution of stress (r 0 ^)o over the end 2 = 0, where (r 9 ,)o is + prescHbed 
function of r. It is obvious from (50.2) that the effect ol tne terms 
involving the factors e"*-** diminishes with an increase in z, and hence the 
distribution of stresses in a long cylinder, over the far end, is sensible 
equal to a couple of moment M, 

* See Hankel-Schlafli expansion on p. 577 of G. N. Watson'.s Bessel's Functions, 
2d ed. (1948). 
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The results of this section are essentially due to Dougall. They have 
been extended by Synge, who proposed a more general approach to the 
Saint-Venant torsion and flexure problems.* 

Instead of prescribing the distribution of stress over one end of the 
cylinder, one may impose a requirement that one of the sections of the 
twisted cylinder remain plane. ^ 

61. Torsion of Anisotropic Beams. We saw that the deformation of 
long isotropic cylinders twisted by end couples is the same in every cross 
section. The corresponding deformation of anisotropic cylinders is more 
complicated. The anisotropy of the medium ordinarily gives rise to 
bending moments which deform the planes containing the axis of the 
cylinder. If, however, the medium is such that the planes normal to the 
axis of the cylinder coincide with the planes of elastic symmetry, then 
the twisting couples produce no bending. This fact was first established 
by Voigt^ and, for the special case of an orthotropic medium, by Saint- 
Venant.** As a consequence of this, the torsion problem for such cylinders 
can be reduced to the solution of the torsion problem for certain isotropic 
cylinders. We proceed to show how this is done when the material is 
orthotropic. The corresponding solution for the case when the medium 


*J. Dougall, Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. 49 (1913) dd 
895-978. 

J. L. Synge, Quai rly of Applied Mathematics, vol. 2 (1945), pp. 307-317, 

* A solution by energy methods of such a torsion problem for a beam of elliptical 
section was found by A. Foppl (1920) and is given in A. and L. Foppl, Drang and 
^wang, vol. 2, Sec. 77. The beam of rectangular section was considered by S. Timo¬ 
shenko, Proceedings of the T .j Mathematical Society, vol. 20 (1922), p. 389 and by 
J. Nowinski, Arch. Mech. Slos . vol. 5 (1953), pp. 47-G6 (in Polish). B. P. Netrebko, 
Vestnik, Moscow University, No. 12 (1954), pp. 15-20 (in Russian), used energy meth¬ 
ods to investigate the torsion of a rectangular parallelepiped by arbitrarily specified 
distributions of shearing stresses on the bases. Energy methods are also used by 
N. V. Zvolinsku in “Angenahertc Losung der Torsionsaufgabe fur cinen elastischen 
zylindrischen oiab mit eincm nicht verwolbten Querschnitt," Bulletin de Vacademie 
des sciences de VURSS, Classe des sciences mathimatiques et naiurelles. No. 8 (1939), 
pp. 91-100 (in R..-sian;. The problem of flexure of such a beam has been treated by 

R. Sonntag in “Uber Biegung bei verhinderter Querschnittskrummung Ingenieur 
ArcUv, /ol. 4 (1944), pp. 415-420. 

The effect of local stresse.s corresponding to different modes of applying torsional 
couple, to a circular cylinder has been discussed by Wolf and by Deimel [K. Wolf 
SUesungsheTichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, vol. 125 (1916), p 1149 - 
R. F. Dcimcl, “The Torsion of a Circular Cylinder,” Proceedings of the' National 
Academy of Sciences of the United Slates of America, vol. 21 (1935), pp. 037-042] 

’ W. Voigt, Lehrhi eh der Kristallphysik, p, 648. In Chap. VII, Secs. 315-324 of 

this work Voigt discusses the torsion problem for cylinders with the most general kind 

0 anisotropy. See also S. G. Lekhnitsky, Theory of Elasticity of an Anisotropic Body 
(1950), pp. 141-172 (in Russian). 

‘ B. Saint-Venant, ^ffmnircs prisentes par divers savants A facadimie des sciences 
sciences mathhtialiqucs et physiques, vol. 14 (1850). ’ 
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has a family of planes of elastic symmetry normal to the axis of the 
cylinder is essentially the same.^ 

Let the beam have three mutually orthogonal planes of elastic sym¬ 
metry, and assume that the axis of 
the beam is perpendicular to one of 
these planes. 

As in the isotropic case, we let the 
axis of the beam coincide with the 
2 -axis and choose the x- and ?/-axes in 
one end of the beam. The longitu¬ 
dinal planes of elastic symmetry are 
denoted by x '2 and y'z and the shear 
moduli associated with the axes 2 and 
x' and 2 and y' by and /zj, respec¬ 
tively (Fig. 41). 

The components of shear Tx’z and Ty>z are connected with the shearing 
strains ex't and Cj,', by the formulas 



Fig. 41 


Ty't = 

where 


(51.2) 




1 /dw 

2 W 



y 


and Uj y, and w are the components of displacement in the directions of 
the x'-j y'-, and 2 -axes, respectively. 

We assume, as in the isotropic case,^ that the displacements u, v and w 
are given by the formulas 


(51.3) u = —azy\ V = azx\ w = a<p{x'f j/), 

where a is the angle of twist per unit length of the bar and ^(x', 1 /) is the 
torsion function associated with this problem. 

If we let 6 denote the angle between the axes x and x', then the expres¬ 
sions for the nonvanishing components of stress r*, and are related to 
the components r*', and ry-, by the formulas^ 


Txz = Ty'z sin 6 -f- Tx’z cos d, 

Xy, = Ty'* cos d — Tx'z sin 0, 

^ See Voigt's Lehrbuch dor Kristallphysik cited above. This book contains a 
number of interesting solutions of special problems. Saint-Venant’s memoir, quoted 
in the preceding footnote, contains explicit solutions and detailed calculations for 
orthotropic rods of elliptical, rectangular, and several other cross sections. See also 
I. W. Geckeler, Handbuch der Physik, vol. 6, Elastizitiitstheorie anisotroper Korper. 
A comprehensive modern account of the theory of elasticity of anisotropic media is 
presented in a book by S. G. Lekhnitzky, Theory of Elasticity of an Anisotropic Body, 
Moscow (1950) (in Russian). 

* See Sec. 34. 

* Note formulas (16.5). 
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(51.4) 


Tzz = a/i 2 sin ^ I ^ cos e - y' j, 

Tyz = afi 2 ^ I ^ sin e - i/ 


The partial derivatives of the torsion function ^(.r', y') appearing in the 
right-hand members of these expressions can be calculated in terms of 


y d<p . 

and —; since 
dx dy 


We have 


X ~ x' cos 6 + i/ sin 0, 

^ = —x' sin 6 + i/ cos 6 . 


(51.5) 


d<p 
1 d(p 

\ dy' 


dv? . ^ 

— cos 6 — sin 6 , 
dx dy 

dip . ^ . dip 

-r^ Sin d + ~ cos 6 . 
dx dy 


Inserting the values from (51.5) in (51.4) and introducing the abbrevi¬ 
ations 

A = fi 2 sin* d + Ml cos* 0, 

B = {^2 — Ml) sin 6 cos 6 , 

C = M 2 cos* d + Ml sin* 0, 


we get 


(51.6) 


T*, ^ a \ A A- B A- Bx 

dx dy 


- •4'/^, 


dp 


dp 


vt 






Since t„ = T„y == = 0 and r„ and are independent of 

the first two of the equilibrium equations (15.3) are identically satisfied 
and the third one gives the equation 


(51.7) 




dx'^ 


dx dy 




e s 


Thus, in this case, the torsion function p no longer satisfies Laplac 

equation. 

Let the boundary C of the cross section have the ecjuation/(x, y) ^ Q- 
then the components cos {x, v) and cos {y, of the normal v to the 


boundary C are proportional to and respectively, and 


the boundary condition 


we can write 


T„ cos (x, u) + Ty, cos {y, p) = 0 on C 
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in the form 


(51.8) 


dx dyj dx 


dx dy) dy 
{Ay - Bx) ^ + {By 


- Cx) 


^1 


on C. 


Equation (51.7) and the boundary condition (51.8) can be simplified 
by introducing new independent variables $ and defined by the formulas 


(51.9) 




B 

V = y ~ jx 


A simple calculation shows that Eq. (51.7) becomes 


(51.10) 




= 0 , 


while the equation of the boundary f{x, y) = 0 is changed into 


(51.11) 


^(f, v) = 0. 


Making the corresponding change of variables in the boundary condition 
(51.8) gives 


(51 12) ^^ ^ 

A Stj drj 


dF aF 

V — - i 


' dn 

where C' is the transformed boundary defined by (51.11). 
Finally, if we set 


on C'j 


<p'{^, v) = <p{^, v) 


then 

(51.13) 

and (51.12) becomes 


w 


= 0 , 


dip' dF dip' dF dF . dF 

d" — — = ’?Tr'’f 


di d^ drj drj 


di 


dri 


on C', 


or 


(51.14) 


dip' 

~d^ 


= 7} COS (^, v) — ^ cos (rj, y) on C'f 


where v is the normal to the boundary C', 

The boundary condition (51.14) is precisely of the same form as that 
appearing in a study of torsion of isotropic cylinders; hence the solution 
of the torsion problem for a cylinder of nonisotropic material ''having 
three orthogonal planes of elastic symmetry) whose cross section is C is 
reduced to the solution of the torsion problem for an isotropic bar whose 
cross section has a different boundary C', defined by Eq. (51.1)) 
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It is not difficult to calculate the torsional rigidit}'^ of a noiiisotropic 
cylinder in terms of the torsional rigidity of the corresponding isotropic 
cylinder. Substituting from (51.6) in the expression for the couple M, 
we obtain 



- T^,ij) dx dy 




+ A{e + y)^) 


d^ df), 


where the integration now extends over the region W bounded by the 
curve C, Recalling that = {y/A) we have 


and since 





d^ dy), 



where D is the torsional rigidity, we see that the torsional rigidity of a 
nonisotropic cylinder can be deduced from the torsional rigidity of the 
isotropic cylinder obtained from the nonisotropic one by a homogeneous 
deformation (51.9). 

We conclude this formuiation of the torsion problem for a nonisotropic 
prism by remarking that the transformat-on (51.9) changes th boundary 
of an ellipse 

/ 2 ,,2 

' — + ^ =1 

into another ellipse, and since the solution of the torsion problem for an 
isotropic cylinder is known, we can write down at once the solution of the 
corresponding problem for a nonisotropic elliptical cylinder. 

The transformation (51.9) in general, carries a rectangle into a paral¬ 
lelogram, and hence the solution of the torsion problem for a nonisotropic 
rectangular beam is not covered by the discussion contained in Sec. 38 
unless the x'-axis coincides with the x-axis. If these axes coincide then 
^ ^ 0, and the rectangle will be transformed into another rectangle of 

different length. Iht solution corresponding to this case is written out 
in Love’s Treatise, on page 325. 


REFERENCES FOR COLLATERAL READING 
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University Press, Ijondon, hee 22(5. ^ 
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52. Flexure of Beams by Terminal Loads. Let a cantilever beam of 
uniform cross section have one end (2 = 0) fixed and the other end (2 = 1 ) 
loaded by some distribution of forces that is statically equivalent to a 
single force (TIL, IFy, 0) lying in the plane 2 = I and acting at the load 
point (xo, yo, 1). The 2 -axis is taken along the central line of the beam, 
while the x- and y-axes are any orthogonal axes intersecting at the centroid 
of the end 2=0 (Fig. 42). The lateral surface of the beam is free from 
external forces, and the body forces arc assumed to vanish. 



W 

Fig. 42 


We shall follow the semi-inver.se method of Saint-Venant; that is, we 
put 

(52.1) Txz ~ r xy “ Tyy 0. 

The functions r„, and will he so chosen that the equations of 
equilibrium and compatibility, as well as the boundary conditions, are 
satisfied. 

In writing an expression for Tz^, we shall be guided by an expression for 
the bending moment My that would be produced by the load Wx acting 
alone. In any cross section 2 units distant from the fixed end, one would 
have 


(52.2) My = TF,(^ - 2 ), 

so that the stress distribution (due to Wz alone) in this sectio*. would 
have to be statically equivalent to the moment My and to the resultant 
force IFx. Now in the discussion of the problem of bending of beams by 
couples applied at the ends,^ it was found that the stress r*,, distributed 

according to the linear relation 


(52.3) 

w'ith 


M. 


T,, = — 


(bending by couples), 


jj dx dy^ 


* See Sec. 32. Kote that the coordinate axes there were taken to be the principal 
axes of the cro.'j.s .section, while the choice of axes here is not restricted 
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is statically equivalent to a couple of moment My. Equations (52.2) 

and (52.3) suggest that we try to satisfy the conditions of the present 
problem by assuming 

(52.4) == -E(Z - z){K^ + Kyy), 

where the constants Ky are to be determined from the conditions 

(52.5) jj Ttjdxdy = W^, jj Ttydrdy = H*y. 

R R 


Substituting from (52.1) and (52.4) in the equations of equilibrium 
(29.1), we get 


(52.6) 



+ E{K,x + K,,/) = 0. 


It follows from the first two of Eqs. (52.6) that the shear components 

and T,y have the same value in all cross sections of the beam, while the 
third equation can be rearranged to read 


dx 


Tzi + 


i + A + - ek,v^ 


] 

2 


)= 0 . 


As this equation is of the form 


( ^1 _L A 

dx \d?/ / dy 


dx 


= 0 , 


it is evident that there exists a function F{x, y) such that 


(52.7) 


Ttz = 


f- EK.x^ 

dy 2 




Tzu = - 


rx - i • 


The conditions to be satisfied by the function F{x, y) can be deter¬ 
mined from the Beltrami-Michell compatibility equations (24.15) which 
reduce in this case to ’ 


VV„ + = 0, 

1 “h (T 


4 - Mjl = 0 . 


1 + 


Substituting from (52.7) in the.se equations, we see that the latter will be 
fulfilled if 

Fy I (V^F) = 

from which it follows that 

(52.8) V2E(a:, y) - -2^<TKyX + 2R^uK,y - 2ixoc, 
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The physical significance of the constant of integration ~2fia will be dis¬ 
covered presently. It is not difficult to obtain a particular integral of 

(52.8) in the form of a polynomial, and it is readily verified that the 
solution of (52.8) is 

(52.9) F{x, y) = f{x, y) — }4y(j{KyX^ — + 2/^), 

where/(.T, y) is a harmonic function. 

It will prove advantageous to write the stresses Tzy not in terms of 
/(.r, y) but in terms of its harmonic conjugate g(x, y), where 


(52.10) 


df ^ df 

dx Sy By 


Equations (52.7) can then be written as 


^1 

Bx 


(52.11) 


Tzz - 


ZU 


- - my + mKzy^ - \ EKzx\ 

~ By + mEyX^ — ^ EKyij'^. 


The constant of integration — 2jua in (52.8) can easily be interpreted 
physically. Each element of area of a cross section is rotated in its own 
plane through an angle [see (7.5)] 


1 /Bv 
~ 2 Vx- 


Bu 


The local twist at a point {x, y) of a cross section is defined as 


(9 CO 

Bz 


1 / B^v 

2 \Bz Bx 


Bh^ 
Bz By 


Be 




Be 


zz 


Bx 




1 Bt 


zy 


zx 


2/x \ Bx 


Bt 

dy 


Substituting the values of the shear stresses from (52.11), one gets 


Bo) 

Bz 


= a + (T{KyX — Kzy)> 


The mean value of the local twist over the section (or, equally well, the 
value of the local twist at the centroid of the section) is just the constant 
a. Thus, we see that the terms in (52.11) that involve a represent a 
twist of the beam, and, indeed, the terms —my and m^ in these expres¬ 
sions also appear in the solution of the torsion problem (see Sec. 34). In 
the latter problem, one has 


zx 


= y)’ 


tv 


= Ma ^ 


B(p 

dy 


+ X 


(pure torsion). 


We are thus led to introduce the torsion function <p{Xf y) into the flexure 
problem by writing 

(52.12) g{x, y) = -iioc<p{x, y) — y[Kx<pi(x, y) + Ky<Pi{x, y)], 
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where y), ¥>i(x, y), and y) are harmonic functions. We can now 
write 


(52.13) 


I"" =(S - 0 +[S' 

(n. = ^a(g + x) 


- x> - a(x» -!/>)]+ mA:„ 

- - x^)l + 

J 


The boundary conditions on the functions and v ?2 may be derived 
from the relation 


(52.14) 


T,x cos (x, v) + cos (y, v) = 0, 


which expresses the vanishing of external force on the lateral surface of 
the cylinder, and, from the boundary condition on the torsion function <p 
[see (34.6)], 


(52.15) 



= y cos (x, I') — X cos (y, v). 


Inserting Eqs. (52.13) in (52.14) and taking account of (52.15) yields 


^ + Ky ^ = A;,[(1 -h <t)x2 - ffy2] cos (x, u) 

+ A'„[(l + <r)y2 - ffx^] cos (y, p) on C, 
and this will be satisfied if the functions <pi and ^2 are subject to the 

conditions 


(52.16) 


= [(1 + <r)x^ — (ry-j cos (x, p) on C, 

^ = [(1 + (r)y2 - (TX^j cos (y, »/) on C, 


The flexure problem has thus been reduced to the task of finding three 
functions, harmonic within the region R of the cross section, whose normal 
derivatives are prescribed on the boundary C; that is, we have been led 
to the problem of Neumann. In order to see that the condition of the 
existence of a solution of this problem is fulfilled, we observe that 





[(1 + cr)x2 - 01 /] dy 


2(1 +<r) 




1(1 + a’)y^ — o-x'-^j dx 



= 2(1 + <r) Ij y dx dy = 0, 

R 


since the origin is at the centroid of the section. 
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In considering the torsion of a beam by couples, it was seen that the 
solution could be made to depend upon either a problem of Neumann, 
that is, the problem of finding a function ^(x, y), harmonic in R and such 
that 

^ — y <^os (.r, v) — X cos {y, v) 


on C, 


or upon a problem of Dirichlet, with 

^ + const on C. 

The torsion functions <p and yp are harmonic conjugates, so that (p + iyp is 
an analytic function of x + iy. The flexure problem may also be reduced 
to a problem of Dirichlet by introducing the harmonic functions ypi, ^ 2 , 
conjugate to (pi and ^^ 2 , respectively. Then 


d<pi dpi 


dx 




d<pi 

^y 


dx 


d<Pi dpi 


d 


ds 


it = 1, 2), 


and the boundary conditions (52.16) can be written as 


= [(1 + <r)x^ - <^y-] T^- 


ds 


ds 


(I r 

-F = -[(1 + <r)y^ - 


ds 


or 


'l'\ = -Moy^ + (1 + <t) fy"’ x^dy + co?ist 

} (J'o.Z/o) 

P ‘1 = - (1 + (t) y'^dx + const 

3 (to.Wo) 


(52.17) 


on C, 
on C, 


where the line integrals are to be evaluated along the contour ( 7 . 

We turn now to the determination of the constants Kx and Ky. Since 
the resultant of the stresses r^x acting over any cross section must equal 
the component IF* of the applied load, we have 

W* = jj T,x dx dy, 

R 

or, substituting from (52.13), 


(52.18) 


IF, = 


fxa 



dtp 

dx 


R 


dx dy 4 " 

.K. 

/ dtpi 

1 dx 

dx dy 


J J 

R 

J* 


+ 


j dtp% 

' dx 

dx dy 


J J 

R 

a)ly + 


,^ka- 

(1 + 


Ix = jj dx dy, Iy = jj dx dy. 


where 
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dx 


dx dy 


d^ j 
3/ ds* 
c dv 


With the aid of this identity and the houndarv conditions (52.15) and 
(52.16), Eq. (52.18) becomes 

W, = (x// dij 4- X- (h-) + iiK. [(I + <r)x’ - axif] dij 

+ (-(1 + <r)x?/' + (TX’l dx + M^x[-(1 + <t)/„ + (t/J 

Upon applying Green’s Theorem and recalling that 

E = 2/i(l + ff), 

the last equation can be written as 


(52,19) 

where 


IIT = E{KJ, + A\/,,), 


IXV = 11 xydx dy 

R 


is the product of inertia of the section. Similarly, from 


Wy = Ij T,y dx dy, 

R 


it follows that 

(52.20) 


= E(K,h + K.U). 


Equations (52.19) and (52.20) can be solved for /C,, Ky to give 


(52.21) 


EKr = 


EK. = 


IxW. - 

hly - 


IzyWy 


- p 

^ XV 


ly^V. - 


Ixh - 


IxyWx 

P 

^ *1/ 


since the denominator in these expressions never vanishes. 


For 


II fx 




^ = /c " ^ 


Similarly, it follows that 
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Using the values of and Ky determined by (52.21) in the formula 
(52.4), we easily check that 


= fl y-Tz.dxdy = -{I - z)Wy, 
/? 

- If = (I - z)W^, 

n 


which are precisely the bending moments produced in the section 2 = const 
by the forces and Wy. 

The stress distribution over any cross section is easily seen to be 
statically equivalent to the load Wy, 0); 

dx dy = 11 T,y dx dy = Wy, ff t„ dx dy = 0 . 

R R 

The first two equations are satisfied by virtue of our choice of the con¬ 
stants Kx and Ky, while the third follows from our assumption that the 
>axis passes through centroids of cross sections. The constant a in 
formulas (52.13), for shear stresses, is determined by the condition that 
the twisting moment be such that 



b')2.22) jj (xTyi — yxxz) dxdy = x^Wy - y^Wx. 

R 

In (52.22), (xo, yo) are the coordinates of the load point relative to any set 
of axes intersecting at the centroid of the section. 

We see that the solution of the general Saint-Venant flexure problem 
is reduced to the determination of harmonic functions ip, <pi, and ip2 that 
satisfy the boundary conditions (52.15) and (52.16). The boundary 
conditions (52.16) are somewhat unwieldy, and we shall show in Sec. 53 
how the formulation of the problem can be simplified by introducing the 
idea of center of flexure.* 

63. Center of Flexure. The formulas (52.13) for shear stresses suggest 
a resolution of the general flexure problem into the following simpler 
problems: 

‘ The treatment of the flexure problem given here is influenced by L. S, Leibenson, 
Central Aero-hydrodynamical Institute Technical Notes 45, Moscow (1933), and A. C. 
Stevenson, Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society {London) (A), vol. 237 
(1938-1939), pp. 161-229, These authors have departed from Saint-Venant's 
formulation by supposing that the load acts not at the centroid of the end section 
but at an arbitrary load point (zo, yo, 1). Also, they abandoned Saint-Venant s 
assumption that the z- and y-axes are the principal axes of inertia of the cross section. 
Freedom in the choice of axes is of importance for asymmetric cross sections because, 
for such sections, the principal axes seldom provide the most convenient mathematica 
description of the boundary. Leibenson obtained formulas, equivalent to those given 
here, by a transformation of coordinates in the classical Saint-Venant's solution. 
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1. A flexure problem in which the mean local twist a is set equal to 
zero. The position of the load point (x, y, 1), corresponding to this stress 
distribution, is then determined by the condition 

(xr,y - dx dy = xWy - yW^, 

R 

which must hold for an arbitrary choice of and \\\. The load point 

(x, y, /), corresponding to a = 0 is called the center of flexure and is 
denoted by (x./, /). 

2. A torsion problem with the twist a due to a couple of moment 

Wy(xn - Xcf) - WflyQ - 

and with shear stresses determined by (52.13), with A* and Ky set equal 
to zero. 

We can thus think of the load W at the point (xo, yo, 1) as being replaced 
by an equal load at the center of flexure and by a couple producing the 
twist a. The solution of the general flexure problem is then got by super¬ 
posing the solutions of these two simpler problems. The decomposition 
of the general flexure problem into problems 1 and 2 amounts to resolving 
the twisting moment 

M, = xoWy - yaWx, 

determined by (52.22), into two parts: 

(53.1) jj {xT,y - yT„) dx dy = x,/Wy - y^/JV^, 

R 

where r^y and are given by formulas (52.13) with a = 0, and 

(53.2) jl{xT,y - yT,r) dxdy = (zo - x„)Wy - {yo - y,f)Wy, 

R 

where Try and t„ are given by (52.13) with Kx = Ky = 0. 

The position of the center of flexure is determined from the formula 
(53.1), and it is really found that 

Xe/ = J{IyS2 IxySfjj 

Vcf — ~~ /z'Si), 

If ^ 

R 

jj ^ S' “ dy, 

2(1 + cW.Iy - II). 


S, = 

S, = 
J-' = 



(53.3) 

where 
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If the cross section R is symmetric about the x-axis, then it is evident 
from the symmetry of the differential equation and the symmetry of the 

boundary conditions that ip\{x, xj) is an even function in y\ hence, x — 
find XJ are odd in xj. In this oaso the foregoing formulas reduce to 


and 


= 0 , ./-> = 2(1 + 


(53.4) 


Xcf — 


1 


2(\ + a) h 



dip 


diP'i 




dx dxj, 


R 


Vcf = 0 , 


which state that the center of flexure lies on the axis of sxjmmetry of the section. 
Accordingly^ if the cross section has two perpendicular axes of sxjmmetry^ 
then the center of flexure coincides with the centroid of the section. 

In general, the center of flexure does not lie on either of the principal 
axes and may even be outside the cross section of the beam.^ 

The solution of the simple flexure problem is given by the harmonic 
functions ipx and ^> 2 , which satisfy the conditions (52.16) on the boundary. 
Simpler boundary conditions can be realized by subdividing the problem 
once more. We define the harmonic functions v’u, <p 2 i, <p 22 by the 
relations 


(53.5) 


V?! — (1 + <r)<pn (r<pi2, 
^2 = (1 + <r)<P22 + <r<p2i> 


Equations (52.16) now become 

(1 + (t) — <r = (I + (t)x^ cos (x, p) - cos (x, p)f 

(53.6) { " 

( (1 4- cr) ^ 4- a = (1+ <r)y^ COS {y, p) - COS (y, i^). 

^ There is some confusion in the literature concerning the relation of the flexural 
center to the center of twist, the latter being defined as the point at rest in every cross 
section of the beam fixed at one end and twisted at the other by a couple. The center 
of flexure is sometimes vaguely defined as the point in the end section of a cantilever 
beam such that the load applied at that point produces "torsionless bending/' There 
are different definitions of torsionless bending [E. Trefftz, Zeitschrift fur angewandte 
Matkematik und Mechanik, vol. 15 (1935), pp. 220-225; J. N. Goodier, Journal of the 
Aeronautical Science, vol 11 (1944), pp. 272-280), and the confusion in the identifica¬ 
tion of the two centers generally stems from the failure to define torsionless bene mg 
and to specify the mode of fixing the beam. It is possible to define the center o 
flexure (also called the center of shear) and the center of twist so that both centers 
coincide. See A. Weinstein, Quarterly of Applied Mathematics, vol. 5 (1947), pP- 
97-99. The centers of flexure for several beams with polygonal cross sections ave 
been calculated by N. Kh. Arutiunyan and N. O. Gulkanyan, Prikl. Mat. e 
Akademiya Nauk SSSR, vol. 18 (1954), pp. 597-618. 
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We are at liberty to prescribe arbitrary boundary conditions on the indi¬ 
vidual functions subject only to the restriction that the relations 
(53.6) be satisfied on C. Boundary conditions that are simple in form 
and independent of the elastic constants of the material will be realized 
if it is required that the functions satisfy conditions 


(53.7) 



= cos (x, v) = 

= cos (y, v) = 

= y- cos (x, v) = 

= —x^ cos (y, u) 


d 

dv 

dv 

ds 



We introduce the conjugate harmonic functions ^ 12 , ^21 "’ith 


d(pi2 

_ 

d^i2 _ 

d\[^i2 

dx 

dy' 


dx ' 


d\p2i 

d<p2i _ 

d^2i 

dx 

dy 

dy 

dx ' 


and in terms of these functions the last two boundary conditions can be 
written as 

ds rfs \3 ^ / ds ds Vs / 


(53.8) \j/i^ — + const, i/' 2 , = + const on C. 

The solution of the simple flexure problem in which the applied load 

(ITx, ir„, 0) acts at the center of flexure (with « = 0) is thus given by the 
stresses 


Txt = 

Tt, = 

Tix = 




-E{1 - z)(K.x + K^ij), 




<1 + „ (^' 
(. +.) 




+ 


(1 +(r) 


dx 








where 
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and where the harmonic functions s^ 22 , ^21 satisfy the boundary 

conditions 



= cos {x, p), 


\J/ 2 \ = }/ix^ + const, 



= cos {y, p), 


'Pn = Hy^ + const 


on C. 


The connection between the functions employed in this section and the 
classical Saint-Venant flexure function is discussed in the next section. 

64. Bending by a Load along a Principal Axis. The general problem 
considered in the last two sections will now be specialized to an important 
particular case, namely, that in which the axes are taken to be the 
principal axes of the section and the load (HT, 0, 0) is directed parallel 
to one of these axes. In this case, hy = 0, and Eqs. (52.21) yield 

Eh 2^{\+a)lJ 

while Eqs. (52.13) become 





- 2/ + . 




2(1 +<j)h 




dx 

d<Pi 


2(1 +(r)/, dy 


(1 + <j)x'^ + 




The flexure function <p\{x, y) is not of the same form as the classical 
Saint-Venant flexure function <i>(a:, ij) used by most writers; the two func¬ 
tions (together with their harmonic conjugates and 4^) are related, in 
fact, by the expression 


<pi + = — (^ + + /^(l + /^o’)(^ + wY) 

or 

.X ^\ — —^ + H(i + ~ 

\pi = —'k-f-3^^(l+ 3^«^)(3.r^v “ jY)‘ 

In terms of the harmonic function 4>(a:, y), the stresses can be written as 


(54.2) 


Txx = 


r« = 


Tzy — Xyy — 0 , 


Wz 


(1 - z)x, 


ZX 


Tty .= 


dip 

I - 


w 


2[l+a)Iyldx 2 


, 1 

- 


1 


y 


W: 


2(1 +(T)Iy [dy 


d^ 


-h (2 + <r)xy 


From (54.1) and from the boundary condition (52.16) on the function <pu 
it follows that the harmonic function 4> must satisfy the condition 
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(54.3) 


dv 



cos {Xy v) 


- (2 + (r)xy cos {y, v) 


on C. 


This special case of the general flexure problem has been formulated in 
terms of the torsion function ^ and the flexure function $ as a problem of 
Neumann. It may be rephrased as a problem of Dirichlet by writing the 
stresses in terms of the conjugate harmonic functions ^ and 'I'. The 
appropriate boundary condition on ^ is seen from (52.17) and (54.1) to be 


(54.4) ^ = -1^(1 - y2^)y> + (1 + - (1 + ^) 

J(xo,vo) 

+ const 

~ ~ + 2(1 + (t) xy dx 

J (xo.po) 

+ const on C, 

where the last step makes use of integration by parts, and where the line 
integral is to be evaluated along the contour C. 

The ^/-coordinate of the center of flexure is found from (53.3) and 
(54.1) to be given by 


(54.5) yc/ = 


1 


2(1 +(r 


IK 

R 


+ 


2(1 -I- 


2(1 V dx 

R 


IK 


//[( 

R 


dtp 

— I 




II 

R 


Since we have set W, = 0, the ^-coordinate of the flexural center cannot 
be determined from (53.1); that is, the mean twist over every section will 
vanish, provided the load W, is applied at any point along the line y = y, 

66 The Displacement in a Bent Beam. In this section, expressions 
for the displacement components u, v, w will be given in terms of the 
torsion function v and the flexure functions v>i, v> 2 . Some conclusions 
about the state of deformation can then be drawn from these expressions 
without explicitly determining the functions <p,, The procedure is 
to substitute the expressions for the stresses found in Sec. 52 in formulas 
J) and to carry out the integrations in a manner analogous to that used 
in Secs 31 and 32. Since the calculation presents no points of interest 

we .hell „eeel, li.l .he final result, and it is a simple'^m.t.e, 

that the formulas for the components of displacement lead to the expres¬ 
sions for the stresses found in the preceding section ^ 

In the case of the general flexure problem, discussed in Sec 52 the 
expressions for the components of displacement are: 
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' 1/ = -ayz + K,[y^a{l - 2)(x2 - y^) - 

+ Ky(T(l — z)xy ~~ cy + hz + a', 
V = azz + Ky[^(T{l - 2 ) (2/2 - x2) - >^ 2 * + Hlz'^] 

\ + Kx<t {1 — z)zy + cx — 02 + b', 

w = a<p{x, y) ~ bx + ay + c' 

+ K^[<pi{x, ij) — {iz — } 4 z'^)x — m2 + <x)x^ + 

+ ^^A<P2(x, y) - (Iz - } 4 z’^)y — M (2 + + ] 4 <xx'^y]. 

The linear terms that arise in deriving Eqs. (55.1) represent a rigid body 
displacement and can be made to vanish by imposing suitable conditions 
of fixity. 

When the flexure problem is specialized to the case of bending by a load 
0, 0) along a principal axis (Sec. 54), then Eqs. (55.1) take the form 



“ - + EI, 

1 

2 ' 

(55.2) 

1 ,1 

V = aX2 + jrr 

tj 1 y 



II 

1 

^ ::: 

-1 


<1>(.T, y) + xy 


y^) -\z^ + \iz^ 



where the function 4> is defined in Sec. 54. 

The linear terms in (55.2) were made to vanish by fixing the end of 
the beam. Thus if the origin (0, 0, 0) is fixed and 4>(x, y) is chosen so 
that ^(0, 0) = 0, then a' = b' = c' = 0. If, in addition, an element of 


the 2 -axis is fixed at the origin, then 


du _ dv 
dx dy 


= 0 at (0, 0, 0), and if an 


du 


= 0. These give 


element of the plane x = 0 is fixed there, then 
0 = 5 = c = 0. 

Some interesting conclusions regarding the state of deformation ran be 
drawn directly from Eqs. (55.1). We note first that points (0, 0, z) lying 
on the central line of the undeformed beam are carried into points (x , y , 
2 '), with 

\x' = u = K^i-Voz^ + y 2 h^). 
y' = r = K.i-Vez^ + 

that is, the deformed central line of the beam lies in the plane of bending 


(55.3) 


(55.4) 


y = 


hW. - I:^Wy 


The greatest deflection of the central line of the beam occurs at the loaded 
end 2 = Z, where 


w = i 

y = I K,P 


1 hWz - „ 

3 E{hh - Ily) ’ 
1 

3 Eiijy - Ily) 
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If the axes are principal axes of a cross section, then 




1 W 
i -llJL n 

3 £// ’ 


while, for bending by a load 11^ along a principal axis, the end deflec¬ 
tion is 



/ 


The plane of the load (the plane containing the 2 -axis and the line in the 
direction of the load) does not, in general, coincide with the plane of 
bending, since the equation of the former is 



The neutral plane is defined as that plane whose filaments are not altered 
in length; that is, it is characterized by the equation = 0. Since 



we have as the equation of the neutral plane 
(55.5) y = -^x. 

Ay 

The planes defined by (55.4) and (55.5) are orthogonal, and hence the 
neutral plane is perpendicular to the plane of bending. 

In the case of bending by a load (IT^, 0, 0) along a principal axis (Sec. 
54), the X 2 -plane contains the deformed central line, while the y 2 -plane is 
the neutral plane. 

Consider now the curvature of the deformed central line of the beam. 
Taking coordinates r = y/x'- ^ and 2 in the plane of bending, we 
have from (55.3) 

r = VkT+ Kl {-y6Z^ + Vilz^). 

If the displacements and their derivatives are small, one can write 

r = {-\iz'^ + yin, 

from which it follows that the curvature of the central line is given 
approximately by 

1 flly. _ 

^ + Kl {I - 2 '). 

That the curvature is proportional to the bending moments Mj, is 
easily .seen by referring to Sec. 52, where it was found that 
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and hence 



=11 yr,, dxdy = -(I - z)Wy, 

R 

My ^ ff - dx dy = (1 - £) 

R 


_zJ^_ 

n Vki + Ki 



w, _ 

R VkiTk} 


I^or the case of bending by a load along a principal axis (Sec. 54), 
these relations become 




El, 
R * 


Thus, the Bernoulli-Euler law is also valid in the case of bending of 
beams by transverse end loads. 

The changes in the cross section of the beam are determined from a 
study of the terms in u, v, and w that are independent of the twist a, 
and one can carry out an analysis similar to that given in Sec. 32. The 
neutral plane is deformed into a saddle-shaped surface, of which the cen¬ 
tral line is one of the principal lines of curvature. The cross sections 
2 = c of the beam do not remain plane even when the term a^(x, y), 
which is due to the twisting of the beam by the load, disappears. This 
can be seen by examining the equation 

(55.G) z' = c + w = c + oi(p{x, y) 

+ Kx[<p\{x, y) - {Ic - - >^(2 -h <j)x^ + yiffxi/} 

+ Ky[ip 2 {x, y) - (Zc - 3^c2)y - \i(2 + a)i/ + )4<^x^y]- 


For the special case considered in Sec. 54, this takes the form 


(55.7) 


2' = c + a<fi{x, y) - 


W. 

El, 


^>(.r, y) + x^/ + 



The nature of the distortion of cross sections and the distribution of 
stresses can be discussed with more profit after the solutions of the flexure 
problem for specific cross sections have been deduced. It is not difficult, 
however, to write down the differential equation of the lines of shearing 
stress. The directions of these lines are given by the equation 


dy _ Xi, ^ 

T gx 

so that, disregarding the terms in (52.13) that depend on a, we have the 
differential equation 


( 55 . 8 ) 
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For the special case of bending by a load along a principal axis, this 
becomes 


(55.9) 


2 + (4 + 2a-)xy 






0 


This equation will be used to determine the distribution of lines of shear¬ 
ing stress in a bent circular beam. 

66. Flexure of Circular and Elliptical Beams. Let the equation of the 
boundary of cross section of a beam of length I be 


= a^, 

and let the terminal load W be applied at the centroid of the end section 
and directed along the r-axis. The form of the boundary suggests the 
use of polar coordinates (r, 6). In terms of these coordinates, the equa¬ 
tion of the boundary assumes the simple form r = a, and the boundary 
condition (54.4) becomes 


^ = -3^(1 “ sin® e - cos^ d sin 6 

— 2(1 + (r)a® / sin^ 6 cos 6 dd, 
or 

^ = - (% + }4<T)a^ sin e + sin 30, on r - a. 

Since the function 4' is harmonic in the interior of the circle r = a, the 
appropriate particular solutions of the equation = 0 in polar coordi¬ 
nates are of the form r» sin nO. Hence we must have 

4' = - (% + H<r)aV sin 6 + }4r’ sin 3fl, 
while the conjugate flexure function is 


*- (H + l4<T)ah cos e + cos 30. 

Recalling that x = r cos 0, y = r sin 0, we get 
(56.1) 4.(x-, y) = + ^ 

From the symmetry of the cross section, it is seen that the center of 
flexure coincides with the centroid of the end section, and as the load 
pomt has also been taken at the centroid, it follows that in this example 
a U. Ihe stress components are found from (54.2) to be 


IX 




SI 


(3 + 2a)W I . 
_ (1 +2(r)TF 

7ra‘(l -I- <r) 

4ir „ 

- (^ - «)*■ 


1 - 2<r A 

3TT. y) 


(56.2) 
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X 

Fig. 13 


Along the diameter x = 0, 


(50.3) 


Tgy 0, 


(3+^/ 1 

27raHl + <r) V 3 


- 2(t 


3 + 2<r 


rU 


and it is evident that r„ takes its maximum value at the center of the 
circle, where 

, . 3 + 2(r IF 

2(1 4 - 


The shearing stress at the ends of this diameter is 

. . _ 1 + 2^ IF 

\ 7ra^ 

The distribution of the lines of shearing stress can be determined with 
the aid of Eq. (55.9) or directly from the defining relation 

dx Ttx 

The differential equation of the lines of shearing stress is easily found to be 
2(1 + 2,r)xy dx - (3 + 2<r) + x^ + 
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the solution of which is given by 

3 + 2<r 

^2 _j_ y2 _ ^2 _|_ 

where c is an arbitrary constant. Several of these lines of shearing stress 
are indicated in Fig. 43 for c = 0.3. 

The distortion of cross sections is given by Eq. (55.7), which becomes 
in this case 


z' - c - - + 2(r)a2 + 2c(2l - c)Jx - {z^ + 

The linear term corresponds to a rigid rotation of the section z ^ c about 
the ^-axis, whereas the nonlinear terms represent the distortion of the 
section z = c out of a plane. The contour lines of the section are given by 

W 

-:; 4 i? ^ const. 

TTil ij 

Some of the contour lines are shown in Fig. 44. 



X 

Fig. *1-1 

An analysis similar to that used in the preceding section can be applied 

to determine the flexure function for a beam whose cross section is given 
by the equation (see also Sec. 60), 

fix, i/) ^ _ 1 = 0. 


(56.4) 
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2 \(\ 

We assume, as above, that the load acts in the direction of the .r-axis and 
is applied at the centroid of the end section. 

Now the direction cosines cos (x, v) and cos (?/, p) of the normal to the 

boundary of the ellipse are proportional to — and respectively. 

Hence 

cos (x, p) x/a} 

fos (//, I^) 

On the boundary C of the section, the flexure function 'i> satisfies the con¬ 
dition (54.3); hence 


dx 


(94> 

(56.5) ^6^x+ '’2.,— 


d?/ 


- 




fe^x —(2+(r)a®x?/^ onC 


Since the right-hand member of (56.5) is a homogeneous polynomial in x 
and y, it is natural to seek a solution in the form of the sum of integral 
harmonics. Assuming 


= Ci(x + iy) + C 2 (x + ^^/)^ 


that is, 
(56.6) 


^ = CiX + C2(x^ — 3xy^), 


and substituting in the boundary condition (56.5) gives 

[ci + 3 c2(x^ - ?/2)]62 - 6c2aV = + (1 - 

- (2 + <T)aV 

But on the boundary of the section, 


_ 


52 


and the preceding equation demands that 


— 


_ (2 + }4<r)a^ + (1 - 

9a^ + 36“ 


C2 = 


The expression (56.6) for the flexure function now becomes 


(56.7) <i> = - 


a2[2(l + <T)a^ + 52] 


3a2 -f- 52 


X 


2a‘‘ + __ 3xy^). 

‘ " 3(30^ + b^) 


Calculating stresses with the aid of formulas (54.2), we find that 


T,x = 


2fr 2(1 -h <r)a^ +6* r.* ^ 


(56.8) 


T,v = — 


Ta^b (1 + (T)(3a* + 6*) 

(1 + cr)a* -h ch^ 


fa* — X* — 


2(1 +<r)a* + 


(1 +<r)(3a* + O 


xy. 
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It is obvious from these formulas that the ^-component, T,y, of the shear¬ 
ing stress vanishes on the horizontal axis (x = 0) of the cross section and 
that 

(1 - 2a)a^ 

2(1 + ' 

Hence takes its maximum value at the center of the ellipse where 

, , 2ir 2(1 d- a)a^ + 6- 

and A = Trab is the area of the cross section. Evidently reaches its 
maximum on the boundary, and if we put x = a cos 6, y = b sin 6, then 
i^y) WhX ” (3^a6 sin 26) 

mas “ ^a6, and it is seen that 


2W 2(1 + a)a^ + b^ 
ir~a^b (1 + (r)(3a2 + b^) 


( \ _ 21E 6 (1 -|- a)a^ + crb“ 

- -Xa(l +(r)(3a2 + 62)- 

If b « a, then the shape of the beam approaches that of a thin rec¬ 
tangular plank loaded parallel to its longer side. In this case, neglecting 
terms of order 6^/a^, we get 




max 


, 4ir b 

2a 


b « a, 


so that T,y « T„. On the other hand, if a « b, then the load acts along 
the shorter axis, and 


/ ^ ^ 2 r 2 Web 

j ^ ^4 ’ , a « b. 

67. Bending of Rectangular Beams. The problems in the preceding 

section illustrate the solution of the boundary-value problems of flexure 

by forming tho.se combinations of particular solutions of the differential 
equation 

V 2 <j> = 0 or = 0 

that satisfy the boundary conditions on the function 4> or The 
flexure problem of circular beams was treated by inspection of the 
boundary values of ^ in polar coordinates and by utilizing the particular 
solutions of the form r" sin nS. Beams of elliptical cross section were 

handled by observing that the boundary condition on ^ involved onlv 

dv ^ 

homogeneous polynomials in i and y, and this fact suggested that a solu¬ 
tion for the complex flexure function 4- + be sought as a sum of terms 
of the form c„(x + iy)". In this section, the solution of the flexure 
problem for a beam of rectangular cross section is given as an infinite 
series of particular solutions sinh ax cos Py, the coefficients A„ being 
80 chosen as to ensure the satisfaction of the boundary conditions. The 
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next two sections will illustrate the use of analytic functions in solving 
the flexure problems. 

Let the equation of the boundary of the cross section of the beam be 

(.r^ - a2)(y2 _ ^2) ^ 

and let the terininal load bp directed along the positive .r-axis and applied 
at the origin. 

A reference lo the boundary conditions (54.3) shows that, on the sides 
X = ±a, we must have 


dx 


1 , 

- 


1 




-b < y < b, 


while, on the sides y = ±6, we must satisfy the condition 




= + (2 + o-)5x, —a < X < a 


In order to simplify the boundary conditions, we define a harmonic func 
tion /(x, y) by the relation 

fix, y) = Hx, y) - ‘^(2 4- <t)(x^ - 3xy^); 

then the boundary cotiditions to be satisfied by the function/(.r, y) are 


dx 


= — (I + <T)a^ + (T^^, on X = ±a, 


=0 
d!/ ’ 


on y — ±b. 


It follows from the discussion in Sec. 38 that one can build up the 
desired solution by forming an infinite series of particular solutions 


00 


/(x, y) ~ Ax ) Ar, sinh cos 


n = 1 


The boundary condition on y = ±6 is satisfied by each term of the series, 
while the satisfaction of the boundary condition on x = ±a is readily 
effected by noting the expansion 


y 


_ ^2 ^2 ^ 

3 TT^ Lt n 

n » 1 


00 


(- 1 )" 

2 1) * 


— b<y^b. 


The condition on the boundary x = ±a now takes the form 


09 

+ 2 


nv . , riTra n-wy 

-r An cosh —r- cos 
b b b 


n * 1 


= — (1 + <j)a^ + a 


62 ^2 
3 ^ 


00 


L4 n 

l 


(- 1 )" niryl 
'' cos \f 
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and equating the coefficients of cos (mry/b) leads to the result 


Kx,v) = \-n+'’)a^+l<’b^]x + ^’ y 

L 3 J TT* ^ n* 


n »1 


sinh 


cosh 


nvx 

b nirjj 

- cos — 

nira 0 


The flexure function 'T>(.r, //) can now be found from the relation 

4>(a-, ij) = fix, y) + y&{2 + a){x'‘ - ^xi/). 


We shall dispense with the calculation of shear stresses. An elaborate 
discussion of the bending problem for a rectangular beam is given by 
Timoshenko,' who, however, approaches the problem in an entirely dif¬ 
ferent way, by using an analogy between a certain stress function and 
the deflection of a stretched membrane under nonuniform pressure. We 
shall discuss this analogy in Sec. GO. 

68 . Conformal Mapping and the General Problem of Flexure; the 
Cardioid Section. The examples considered in the preceding sections 
give illustrations of the specialized problem of flexure by a load (11%, 0, 0) 
directed along a principal axis (which was akso one of the two axes of 
symmetry) of the cross section of the beam. The analysis was also sim¬ 
plified by taking the centroid of the section as the point of application 
of the load. We consider now, as an illustration of the general problem of 
flexure, the problem of bending of a beam who.se cro.ss section is bounded 
by a cardioid and thus has only one axis of symmetry. The load (11% 
11 %, 0) will be considered to act at some point (xo, ijo, 1) of the end section' 
and the origin of coordinates will be taken in the fixed end at the centroid 
of the cardioid. Upon this problem we shall bring to bear the powerful 

weapon of analytic function theory, which was used earlier in the case of 
torsion of a beam.^ 

In Sec. 53, it was seen that the general problem of flexure by a load 
(Wx, W„, 0) acting at any point (.To, yo, 1) can be resolved into (1) a 
simpler flexure problem with a, the mean local twist, set equal to zero 
and with the load applied at the center of flexure (. t ./, y„, 1), and (2) 
a torsion problem with a twist a due to a couple of moment II%(to - x^/) 

111 ( 1/0 l/c/)* The problem of torsion of a cylinder was reduced in 

Sec. 35 to the boundary-value problem of finding the analytic function 
<pix, y) + i^ix, y) with 


'P = fiix^ + y^) on the boundary C. 

' S. Timosl.cnko and J. N. Goodier, Theory of Elasticity Sec 109 

* For solutions of this problem by other methods, see W.’.M. Shepherd, Proceedino, 

Royal Soaely (London), (A) vol. 154 (1936), p. 500; A. C. Stevenson, “Flexure 
with Shear and Associated Torsion in Prisms of Uni-axial and 

sections,” Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society (London) (A) vol 237^ (193m' 
pp. 161-229; R. M. Morris, "Some General Solutions of St V»n 'p irf ' I’ 
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The simpler flexure problem ( 1 ) was seen in Sec. 53 to be equivalent to 
four boundary-value problems involving the determination of four ana¬ 
lytic functions <pii -(- ^22 + ii' 22 , <pu + ii'ut and v? 2 i + ^^ 21 , such that 


d(p 


11 


= cos (X, I'), 


'P 21 = + const, 


d(fi> 


22 


= ?/'cos , 
^12 = Hy^ + const 


on C 


Ihe boundary conditions on the normal derivatives of <pu and ^22 can 
be replaced by conditions on the boundary values of the conjugate func¬ 
tions and \p 22 by noting that 


dy>ii _ d<pn d^ ^ d<pu dy _ dij/ii dy dx _ 

dv dx dv dy dv dy ds dx ds ds 

The condition on \p\\ now becomes 



#n 

ds 


cos (x, v) 


x^ cos (y, s) 


on C, 



Similarly, we have 



on 



The general problem of flexure is thus made to depend on the solution of 
five boundary-value problems of Dirichlet for the conjugate torsion func¬ 
tion yp and the four flexure functions ^n, ^ 22 , ^^ 21 , and ypn. 

We have already seen, in Sec. 44, how to solve the boundary-value 
problem 

= 0 in 7?, ^ = M(x^ -h y^) on C, 

by mapping the region R on the interior of the unit circle |f| < 1 ana 
applying the formula of Schwarz [Eq. (42.4)]. The same procedure can 
be used, of course, to write down the solution, in the form of an integral, 
for any problem of Dirichlet for any region that can be mapped con¬ 
formally on the interior of a unit circle. In particular, the Schwarz inte¬ 
gral affords solutions for the boundary-value problems of flexure. 

It is not difficult to express the boundary conditions imposed on the 
functions ypij in Sec. 53 in terms of the complex variables l = x + iy and 
I = X — iy or, when the mapping function 3 = aj(f) is known, in terms of 
^ and f. The application of the Schwarz formula (42.6) would then yield 
the complex flexure functions <pij + iypij in a form analogous to (44.5). 
Because of the complicated form of the boundary conditions which the 
yj/ij satisfy, the resulting general formulas are of doubtful value in specific 
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applications, and we dispense with recording them here.' Instead we 
illustrate in detail how the complex torsion and flexure functions can be 
determined in a specific problem by considering a beam whose cross sec¬ 
tion is a cardioid. The technique illustrated here can be used- to solve 
flexure problems for beams with cross 

sections considered in Sec. 45. ip 

Consider a beam whose cross sec- 
tion is shown in Fig. 45, where the ^ n. 
origin of the cartesian axes is at the f R / 

centroid of the section. The polar / ryy 

and rectangular coordinates are re- _ 

lated by \ \\ x 


ic 


|c 


== -^ + r cos t, 

•j 


y = r sin 


when the origin of polar coordinates 

(r, t) is taken at the cusp of the * 

1. riG. 45 

cardioid. 

The polar equation of the boundary C of the section is 


and we can write 


r = 2c(l — cos 0, 


) 5c 5r 

I = + 2f cos ((1 - cos 0 = - c -I- 2c cos ( - 


Then 


c cos 2t, 


y = 2c sin U1 - cos 0 = 2c sin i - c sin 2t. 


x + iy = ^ - c(l - 2e“ + e'^‘) = ^ - c(l 


- e^‘) \ 


and it is seen that the analytic function 


(58.2) 

with 


oc 


2 = <2(f) = ^ - c(l - f)2, 


z = x + iy = ~ + re'\ f j 

maps the interior of the cardioid on the unit circle |fl < 1, with 6 
The inverse transformation is 


(58.3) 


f = 1 + i 


<0 


ii/2 


0 < < < 27r. 


' S. Gosh, Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical Society, vol 39 (1947) nn 1-14 

Ut should be noted, however, that a suitable choice of curvilinear coordinates may 

fs fom’Th " solutions. Thus the fle.^ure problem for a cylinder whose cross section 
IS formed by the arcs of two intersecting circles of different radii, whieh includes the 
3-g ncnt of the circle as a special case, is more easUy solved in bipolar coordinates 

^^754 ■ IVaui SSSR, New Series, vV 69 (1949), pp,' 
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The mapping function can be written as 


5c 


and we have 


“W = y - c(l - tr)2 = - (2 + 6.r - 30- 


where 




/i(°') — — ()(7 + 49(r" — fi(r’ — Go”' 


'J'he complex torsion function is found from (44.5) to be given 
[cf. (44.1(i)] 


(f + ixj/ = 


.2 


fM 


ic^ 


IStt jy <r^{<T - f) 


_ -y- (^1 + Rl), 


where /?, and R^ are the residues of the integrand at o- = 0 and <r = 
respectively, and where y denotes the contour Ifl = 1. We have 


/f. = 


d 


R, = 


and 


d<T 

/.(f) 

r - 


o - fj 

= ~ p ~ f ~ 


= « + i> 
.-0 f ^ r - 

(i 


_ i\}‘2 




ic^ 


<P + ti' = (49 


- hf - 6f2) 


ic 


2 


9 


37 - 





it/2 


+ e'‘ 


c 


or 


t 2 

<p = cos 2 ~ 3 

t 2 

\j/ — sin - + - rc cos t. 

Zt O 

Equation (44.8), for the moment of inertia /n, takes the form 


where 


\ 2c* Ma) 


M<r) = 18 - 36tr - I77<r^ + 495<t’ - 220.r< - \2Sa^ + 36<r« + 12<r^ 
and hence 


/o = g- R^, 


where 


^ ^3 lM<r)l-c = 495 
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is the residue of the integrand at ff = 0. Thus, 


(58.4) 


lo = 


OOttC 


1 


is the polar moment of inertia of the cross section.* 
Similarly, Eq. (44.7) ^delds 


Do = - -T 


1 /4c' / M<t) , 

r/(T, 


4: 9 ly (T 


with 


j:M = 2 + 3(7 + (T* — 3(7^ — ()(7* — 3(7^ + O’** + 3(7^ + 2a*. 


Then 


Z>0 = ~ /?. 


2,rcM 

9 4!c/<r' 


4776’^ 

^3“ 


riie torsional rigidity D is 

I) = m(-/^« + D„) = lI/iTTC^ 

4'he shearing stresses may he foitnti either from E(|. (44.10) or from the 
relation 


d4' 


d'l' 


T^x = 


Tzu = —HOC 


dy ^'dx 

= ^ - >2(^-^ + ^/-)- 

We turn now to the determination of the harmonic flexure function 
^ 21 , whicli takes the values 


From 


4 ' 2 i — / 3 .r* + const on C. 


. 1 / , 1 
cos f = o I ^ d— 
Z \ a 


a = 


and Eq. (58.1), we get 


.r = ^ [5 + fi(l — cos d) cos 0] 

fj 

c(-3 + ha + 4a2 + 6a* - 3a^) 

6a2 

and 

_ cm 

~ 21G<7»’ 

with 


fi{(r) = -27 + 162a - 216a2 - 54a* - 441a' + 828a^ + 496a® 

+ 828a^ — 441a* — 54a^ — 216a*® + 162a** — 27a*^. 

* This result could have been obtained more simply by calculus. The detailed 
calculations included here are intended to illustrate the step-by-step procedures and to 
provide a review of the residue method of evaluating simple integrals. The readei 
versed in such matters is advised to omit the rest of tliis section. 
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The boundary condition becomes 


4 ,,, = 

^ 648(7® 


on 7 , 


and since \p 2 i is the real part of (l/f)(^ 2 i + we have by the Schwarz 
integral (42.4) 


f4M 


or 


1 1 /'3 

T (^21 l\p2\) ~ — - 

^ 0^21 -r v^2i; 


ic 


d<s 


^ 2 \ + i ^ 2 \ = ^ (/?6 + /? 6 ), 

where Rf, and /?6 are the residues of the integrand at o- = 0 and a- = f, 
respectively. We have 




1 d® 


5!r/a® 
828 


AW 

(T - r 




and 


441 54 216 

f 


p _/4(f) 

itfi ~ - 


162 27 

^ r® 


Then 






+ #21 = ^ (248 + 828f - 441f2 - 54f3 - 216f' + 162f® - 27f®). 
With the help of the inverse transformation (58.3), we find 


(58.5) 


‘ 324 ( 


500c3 + 432rJ^c5^ sin - -f- 684 rc^ cos / 


+ 162r9icW sin ^ + 189r’c cos 21 + 27r> cos 3(), 


<(>%\ 


= ^ ^48r!-^c5^i cos ^ — 76rc2 sin i + 18r^M^ cos ^ 


— 21r*c sin 21 - 3r» sin 


in 3/^ 


Similarly, the function ^12 can be determined by noting that (58.1) and 
the relations 


cos t 


=K- 0 ' 


sin t 


=^- A ?) 


yield 


y = 


c(l -2(t + 2<t^ - a^) 

2f(r2 


= 


ic® 

8^® 


ic^ 


(1 - 6<r + 12(r" - 2(t> - 27a^ + 36o‘ - 36<r^ + 27<r* + 2a» 


- 12(r>“ + 6(r“ - ff**) 


/sW- 
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The condition on the function ^^12 is 


; 1 M<r) 

W 12 — o - — on y. 


3 8 


The Schwarz integral (42.4) yields the complex flexure function 


ic^ 


where 


^12 + I g/"—-r. r/(T = 

247 r (t\<j - f ) 


12 


(/?7 + /?«), 


Hence 


/? = I ^ 


fbM_ 


/?8 — 


m 


v>i2 + 11^12 = ^ (36f - 27f2 - 2f3 + I2f4 - 6f‘ + f'), 


from which it follows that 


(58.6) 


4'i2 = ^Grr* sin / - cos ^ - 3rV sin 2t - r® sin 3(^, 

^12 = ^14r8 cos ( + sin ^ cos 2/ - r« cos 3/^ 


The boundary values of the function are themselves given in terms 
of a line integral, which must first be evaluated. From (58.1) we get 


= 3^74 + 12 ( 7 * + 10 ()( 7 ^ + 12 ( 7 ^ + 12 ( 7 « - 36 ( 7 ^ + 


ic 


d?/ — ^ (1 — (7 — £7* + <7^) d<Tj 


and 


.T^d// = ^11 


with 


_ M<t) 
72 (7® 


fi(c) — — 3 -|- igo- — 24(7^ + 6(7* — 139(7'* + 284(7** — 284(7^ + 139(7» 

- 6(7® + 24(7*0 _ 2^12 


From (42.4) we get 


*p\\ H" iV'ii = 


fc* 




where 


7277 Jy (7®((7 - f) 


(/(7 = 


— c* 

3F 


(/?9 + /?lo), 




1 do 


5!d(70 


and hence 


M±] 

^ - rJ.-o' 


K.n = 


f 


6 


^11 + f'/'n = ^ (284^ — 139^2 + 6f* — 24^^ + 18^^ — 3f«), 


and 

(58,7) 


*Pii 


^ M ^ s*n f + 21r2c cos 2t 


-h 3r* cos 3< 
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The Ifist tiexure function ^22 is found in a similar Avay. The boundary 
values are calculated by observing that 


and 


if = 4c2(l - fxy(l — ^ = cos t, 

dx = 2c (1 - 2 m) diXy 


f^-r = ((V - 12^2 + 8m’ + 3m’ - 6m’ + 2m®). 


But M = yfa + I/a), and hence 


- / f dx = ^ 


= - 

24 (r« 


where 


f7(a) = 1 - 6(7 + 12^2 + 2(7^ - 57<r' + 132<7' - 186(76 + 132a^ - 57a^ 

+ 2(7^ + 12(7*6 _ G^ii 4. ^12^ 

The Schwarz formula (42.4) yields 


V522 + Z'/'22 = “ 7- 


AM 


with 


2477 Jy a\(T -^f) 


da = 


ic^ 


- ^ Uiu + Ru). 


r,\da^ cr - f 


R\2 — 


AM 


or 


ir^ 


<P22 + ih2 = Y2 + 57^2 - 2r' - 12r^ + 6^" 


-f«). 


and 


(58.8) ^22 


“r2( 


/ 8/ 

48r^‘C^^ cos - + 24rc^ sin t — lOr'^V- cos 

z z 


- Sr'^c sin 2t - H sin Stj. 


Before the stresses can be found, the constants Kx and must first 
be evaluated. From (52.21) we get, since Ixu = 


Kx = 


EL 


K 

El 


Now 


/z = jj y'^ dx dy = -Yz y’ dx, 


and from (58.1) we have 

y = 2c sin /(I — cos i), dx = —2c sin t{l 
Integration of y^ dx from < = 0 to ^ = 27r yields 


— 2 cos t) di. 


1 . = 


2l7rc^ 
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The moment of inertia /„ is found with the aid of Eq. (58.4) to be 


/v - / 


0 


L 


557rc^ 2l7rc^ 477rc^ 

“3 ^ 


The stresses can now be found from formulas in Sec. 53. 

The coordinates of the center of flexure will now be determined. The 
first term in the expression for Xcf in (53.4) becomes, with the help of 
Green’s Theorem and EcjS. (53.5), 


x^~dx<b)— I —Xip2dx 

dy ■ Jc 



R 


— x((l + (7-)v?22 + <7(P2i} dx. 

1 

This integral can be evaluated by noting that Eqs. (58.1) yield 

a: = I (5 + 0 cos / - G cos- 0, dx = -2c(l - 2 cos t) sin t dt, 
while the polar equation of the boundary C is r = 2c(l — cos t), or 


= 2c^ sin 


0 < i < 27r. 


Substitution of these expressions in Eqs. (58.5) and (58.8) yields the 
boundary values of the functions ^>21 and ¥?22 in terms of the variable t. 
The integration indicated above is now carried out from / = 0 to i = 27 r, 
with the result 



x dx dy = <T)irc^ 4- 


^y 


9 


R 


_ (9 + 1 \<t)'KC^ 
9 


Similarly, 



y 


d<^ 

dx 


H 



K 


dx dy — yl(\ + o-)^22 + (t<P 2\] dy 
= (1 + <r)27rc^ + ~^ (_6_+ 

0 3 

xifdxdy = -3^.4 j^ xi/dx = ttc^ 



x^ dx dy = \ x* dy = — 

4 /c 9 


R 


and finally, from Eqs. (53.4), 


2(3 + 4(r) 


^C/ = - 


63(1 + <r) ^ 
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Before concluding this section, it should be remarked that some of the 
foregoing results were obtained by W. M. Shepherd in 1936, and some¬ 
what earlier by N. M. Mushtari. However, Mushtari’s work was pub¬ 
lished in two journals that are not readily obtainable/ and not until after 
the appearance of Shepherd's paper did Mushtari publish a summary of 
his earlier papers. IMushtari considers the problems of torsion and 
flexure of beams whose boundaries of cross sections have the forms 



r = n -h />( 1 4- cos 6) 

r- = ^2 -p 20 . 


His method of solution consists essentially in assuming the complex 
torsion and flexure functions to have certain forms that involve integral 
and fractional powers of the complex variable 

69. Bending of Circular Pipe. As an illustration of a simple applica¬ 
tion of the theory of analytic functions in determining the flexure func¬ 
tion ^ (Sec. 54), consider a beam whose cross section is bounded by two 
concentric circles, that is, a pipe with inner radius r, and outer radius ro. 

The complex flexure fiuiction F(i) = being analytic and 

single-valued in the circular ring r, < r < ro, admits of an expansion in 
a Laurent series, so that 

QO 

<i> + z'l' = ^ (n„ + i6„)r. 

n — 00 

Setting i = re'^y we obtain 


4> -h 


tc 


^ r"(an + 


— 90 



r”(a„ 4- ibn){cos nS 4* ^ sin nO)^ 


or, separating real and imaginary parts, 


(59.1) 



90 



r”(a„ cos nO — sin nO), 


— 90 
90 

^ r"(a„ sin nO 4* bn cos nO). 

^ CC 


* N. M. Mushtari, Transactions of the Kazan Aviational Institute, No. 1 (1933), pp. 
17-32, and Transactions of the KfIKS, No. 1 (1935), pp. 53-67. These references are 
given by Mushtari in a paper published in Applied Mathematics and Mechanics, ew 
Series, vol. 1 (1938), pp. 427-440. See also D. Z. Avazashvili, "On the Application of 
Functions of a Complex Variable to the Torsion and Flexure Problems, App le 
Mathematics and Mechanics, vol. 4, No. 1 (1940), pp. 129-134 (in Russian). 
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The constants a^, may be determined either from the boundary con¬ 
dition on the normal derivative of the function $ [Eq. (54.3)] or from 
the boundary values of the function ^ [Eq. (54.4)]. That is, we may 
solve either a problem of Neumann for the flexure function <i> or a Dirichlet 
problem for the conjugate function The latter course will be fol¬ 
lowed, since the boundary condition on 'P has already been given for a 
circular boundary [see Eq. (56.1)]. 

Rewriting Eq. (56.1) for the boundaries with radii r, and rn and using 
Kqs. (59.1), we get 



r?(a„ sin nS -h bn cos nd) = — (^4 + K«^)r? sin B sin 30, 



r;(a„ sin nB + 6„ cos nB) 


-"(?4 + M<^)r3 sin B + sin 30. 


Comparing the coefficients of sin nB and cos nB gives a system of equa¬ 
tions for the determination of the constants a„ and 6„. We have 


-I- r.ai = -('^'4 + 

-7-0^a-i -1- ruOi = -(?^i + Vi<y)rl, -ro^a.^ -f- rgaa = 

bn = 0 if = i 1, i2, i3, . . . , 

a„ = 0 if «= ±2, ±4, ±5, ±6, ... . 


Solving these equations, we get 

ai = -iH + + rl), a_t = -{H + Hc)rfrl 

az = a_3 = 0, 

while the coefficients ao and bo are undetermined, since the boundary 
condition on involves an arbitrary constant. 

Substituting these values in (59.1), we find that 


<i> = - 
'1' = - 



(r? + r2)r -I- 


(r? rl)r - 


' t' 0 


r2r2 
' t' 0 


cos 0 ^ H cos 30 -h const, 

sin ^ H" j sin 30 4- const. 


The expressions for the stresses can be easily calculated with the aid of 
Eqs. (54.2). 

If Vi is set equal to zero, we get the flexure function for the solid circular 
beam discussed in Sec. 56. 


PROBLEM 

Calculate the stresses in a circular pipe of thickness /, fixed at one end and subjected 
to bending by an end load W, and show that the following approximate formulas are 
valid: 
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Ttt 



max 



max 


— W{1 — z)x 
writ 


JT 

WTot 

w 


2wrot 


60. Stress Functions and Analogies; Beams of Elliptical and Equi¬ 
lateral Triangular Sections. VVe recall that in Sec. 52 the equilibrium 
equations (52.6) led to the definition of the stress function F{x, y), in 
terms of which the stres.ses r^x and Tx,, were determined by (52.7): 




dx 



EK,v\ 


The function F(x, /y) was seen to l)e determined by the differential equa¬ 
tion (52.8) 

V-F(.c, y) = —'ZfxaKyX 2fjL(TKxy — 2ya, 
and by the boundary condition (52.14) 


cos (.T, p) + T,y cos (y, p) = 0. 

In the course of the solution of the general flexure problem in Sec. 53, 
it was found convenient to phrase it not as a boundary-value problem 
for the determination of the function F(x, y) but rather in terms of the 
torsion function (p and the flexure functions <pi, <p 2 or <pi 2 , ^ 21 , <p 22 - 
In this section, the flexure problem will be stated in terms of a new stress 
function T(Xj y), which will be seen to be of value in certain problems. 
We introduce the stress function T{x, y) by defining 


(60.1) T{x, y) = F{x, y) - j Rix) dx - j Siy) dy. 

The functions R(x) and S{y) may be so chosen as to yield either a simple 
boundary condition or a simple differential equation for T(Xj y). The 
stresses can be written in terms of T(x, y), Avith the aid of (52.7), as 


(60.2) 


+ S(y) - ^ EKxX\ 

- 7?(x) - ^ EK,y\ 


while (52.8) yields the following differential equation for T{Xy y)'. 


(60.3) V^T{x, y) = -2y<rK,x - -f 2yaKxy - 


2fi(x. 


dx ' dy 

The insertion of Eqs. (60.2) in (52.14) yields the boundary condition 

^ ^ dy ds dx ds 


- S - [5 S 


- \eK,v^ + R{x) 

A 


dx 

ds 
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where we make use of the relations 


cos {Xy v) = 


dy 

(is 


cos (//, v) = - 


dx 

ds 


The functions R{x)j S{y) may be prescribed arbitrarily. We choose 
them now to be any functions satisfying the relations 

(60.5) R{x) = -yzEK,y\ S{y) = on C; 

then the condition on T{x, y) becomes 


ds 


= 0 


on C. 


Thus, the function T(x, y) is constant along the contour C\ and since the 
choice of this constant cannot affect the stresses, we shall take it equal to 
zero. With this choice of the functions R{x) and the stress func¬ 
tion T{x, y) is determined by the differential equation (60.3) and by the 
condition 


(60.6) 


T = 0 


on C. 


It is to be noted that the function R{x) [or *S'(//)] may take any value 


along a portion of the boundaiy where ^ 


dx ( dy 
' or -/ 
as 


vanishes. 


It should be recalled that the constant of integration a was seen in 

Sec. 52 to be the mean value of the local twist — over the section (or the 

dz ^ 

value of the local twist at the centroid). As noted in that section, the 
constant a is to be chosen equal to zero if the load is applied at the center 
of flexure of the end section. 

The stress function T{Xj y) can be given an interesting physical inter¬ 
pretation, Comparison of the differential equations (60.3) and (46.1) 
shows that T{x, y) may be thought of as the deflection of an elastic mem¬ 
brane stretched, with tension over an opening of contour C in a rigid 
plane plate and distorted by a nonuniform load p(x, ?/), where 

- 2 ... 




dy 


When the general flexure problem considered above is specialized to 

the case of bending by a load (IFx, 0, 0) along a principal axis (Sec. 54), 
we have * 


K, = 


Ely 2y{\ + <T)Iy 


Ku = 0. 


The stress function T{x, y) is determined by the conditions 


(60.7) 


W, 


y 


v^T(x, y)-j^ 

1 “T V Ay 

r = 0 on r, 


dS{y) 


<T I,. ^ dy 
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where S(y) is any function such that 


(60.8) 



except that S(y) may take 

contour where ^ is zero. 

as 


any boundary value along a portion of the 
The stresses are given by 


(60.9) 



The position of the center of flexure can be found in terms of the func¬ 
tion T{x, y) by applying the definition given in Eq. (53.1) and using 
Eqs. (60.2). We have 



X 


§ - «(4 - I EK.f 


f) T 1 


dx dy 


2T(x, y) + 


dx 


1 


-xT{x, y) - xyS{y) + ^ EK^hj 



dy 



tjT{x, y) + xyR{x) + g EKyXif 


T(x, y) dx dy 


R 


dx dy 



yT{x, y) + xyR{x) + g EKyX\f 




-xT{x, y) - xyB{y) + g EK^x^y 



where Green’s Theorem was used in the last step. A reference to the 
boundary conditions (60.4) shows that this can be written as 


(60.10) Xc$Wy - VesWz = 2jj T(x, y) dxdy 

- i/sE dx + K. x^y 

wherein we are to set in the function T{Xy y) the constant a equal to zero. 
The coordinates Xc/y yef of the center of flexure are then found by com 
paring the coefficients of IF* and TF„. For the special case of ben ing 
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by a load along a principal axis, Eq. (60.10) becomes 
(60,11) y,f ^ ^ x^y dy. 

R 

As an illustration of the use of the stress function T{x, y) in the solu¬ 
tion of the flexure problem, we consider the bending of a beam of ellipti¬ 
cal cross section with a contour given by the equation + 2 / 76 ^ = 1 . 

We suppose that the load W, is applied at the centroid of the end sec¬ 
tion. Since on the boundary one has 


one can, evidently, choose 




From Eq. (60.7) it is .seen that the function T(x, y) is subject to the 
conditions 


vn\x, y) = 

T{x, //) = 0 



in li, 



The differential equation and boundary condition suggest that we seek a 
solution of the form 

Tix, y) = ky (g + g - i), 
and it is readily found that 


T(a-, y) 


a1(l + + <r6^1 W, 

2(1 + a)(3a2 + 62) 



The stresses r„, can now be found from Eqs. (60.9). This method of 

solution should be compared with that applied in Sec. 56 to the same 
problem. 

The stress function r(x, y) will now be used to solve a special case* of 
The boundary of the triangular section can be written as 
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where the origin has been taken at the centroid of the section. Along the 

dv 

side y = a we have ^ hence no condition is imposed on the 

boundary values of the function S{y) along this side, whereas we require 
that 

2a + ;y 




21 


V 


21 


on 


X = ± 


U 


V3 


rherefore we take 


IF 


S'(/y) ^ (2a + yr, 


and from ((iO.T) it follows that 


y) 


W, 2(<r - 2 

/„|3(a+I)" 3 


where wc have set a = 0 and are, accordingly, solving the problem of pure 
flexure by a load applied at the center of flexure. 



The differential equation and boundary conditions on T(x, y) can be 
readily satisfied when Poisson’s ratio takes a particular value, namely, 
(7 = 3^^ which corresponds to incompressible materials. In this case, we 

have 


y) = 


2 W, 

3 L. "" 


in Ry 


T(xy y) = 0 on 


y 


a 


= M(2« + yy^ 


We try 

T{Xy 2j) - klx^ - H{2a + yy](y - a) 
and find that the stress function is given by 


(60.12) 


W 

T{Xy y) - 


V L 


^ (2a + yY 


(y - a)- 
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Equation (60.11) now yields the position of the center of flexure. 
Straightforward calculations give 



7’(.r, y) dx dy 


3 

2 

3 V3 
lOIy 





- 2a) V3 rfx = 

5 


and therefore ycf = 0. Since the cross section is symmetrical about the 
2 /-axis, we see that the center of flexure is at the origin, and hence at the 
centroid of the section. Thus, the function T{x, y), given above, fur¬ 
nishes the solution of the flexure problem for an incompressible beam of 
equilateral triangular section when the load is applied at the centroid. 

The flexure function T{x, y) was introduced, for the case of bending by 
a load along a principal axis, by Timoshenko^ and was used by him to 
solve the flexure problem for a number of cross sections. 

It will be recalled that, when the functions R{x) and S{y) were intro¬ 
duced, it was remarked that they might be so chosen as to yield either a 
simple boundary condition or a simple differential equation for the func¬ 
tion T{x, y). The first course led to Timoshenko's stress function 
T(x, 2 /), discussed above, which can be interpreted physically as repre¬ 
senting the deflection of an elastic membrane stretched over an opening 
of boundary C in a plane plate and subjected to a nonuniform load. We 
follow now the alternative course and choose R{x) and S{y) to make 
7'(a:, y) a harmonic function. 

Let us define 


(60.13) 


R{x) = —fxaKyX^ — fiax, 
S{y) — ^aK^y^ — flay. 


We shall designate the function T{x, y) defined by Eqs. (60.3) and (60 4) 

with this choice of R{x) and R{y) by M{x, y). Then these equations 
become 


(60.14) VW(x, 2/) = 0 

and 


ds 


- 1m(1 + o)KxX^ — ^urK^y- -f f^ay] 


ds 


~~ [m(1 + <r)K^y^ — tiaKyX^ - /iax] 


dx 

ds 


on C. 


(IMa Soda,. ,0,. 2, ,oi. 20 
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This boundary condition can be integrated in part to give 

(60.15) M = y2nct{x^ + y2) + nK, T + (1 + a) 

L J(xo,uci) 

+ r — (1 + cr) ?/2 dx \ + const 

I- J ixo.yo) J 

The stresses 7„, can be written from Eqs. (60.2) and (60.18) 








+ — (1 + o-).t2] — 



+ ^Ky[ax’^ — (1 + (r)//2] + y^ax. 


In the case of bending by a load IF, along a principal axis, the formulas 
for the stresses become 





dM , 

^ 


— yoty. 


while M{x, y) is subject to the condition 

( 60 . 16 ) «. i ,„(.■ + /)-^ 

w 

+ i^ dy on C. 

u J (xo.yo) 

One can interpret the determination of the harmonic function M(x, y), 
subject to the condition (60.15) or (60.16) on (7, in terms of a membrane 
analogy, as was done in connection with the torsion problem in Sec. 46. 
Thus, the solution of the flexure problem by means of the membrane func¬ 
tion M{Xj y) is mathematically identical with the determination of the 
deflection of an unloaded elastic membrane stretched across a closed space 
curve whose projection on the z?/-plane is the contour C and whose 
variable height above the plane is given by the boundary values of 
M{x^ y) [(60.15) or (60.16)]. This analogy, for the case in which the 
boundary values are given by Eq. (60.16), has been used by Griffith and 
Taylor,^ among others, to obtain experimental solutions of the flexure 
problem for beams whose cross sections are such that the problem does 
not yield readily to mathematical treatment. Nem^nyi^ has derived both 
M{Xj y) and another flexure function Fi{Xj y) as special cases of a more 

* A. A. Griffith and G. I. Taylor, National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics 
Technical Report, Great Britain, vol. 3 (1917-1918), p. 950. 

See S. Timoshenko and J. N, Goodier, Theory of Elasticity, Sec. 113, for a desenp- 
tion of the experimental procedure. „ 

* P. Nem^nyi, “Tiber die Berechnung der Schubspannungen im gebogenen Bal en, 
Zeitschrift fur angeivandte Mathematik und Mechanik, vol. 1 (1921), pp. 89-96. 
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general flexure function and has discussed these two formulations of the 

flexure problem in the light of the membrane analogy and of numerical 
solutions, respectively. 

There exists a very close connection between the membrane function 
M{x, y) and the canonical flexure functions v>„, discussed in 

Sec. 53. A comparison of the boundary condition (00.15) with the 
boundary values taken by the torsion function <1^ (Efi. (35.4)] and by the 
flexure functions and [Eqs. (52.17)] shows that 


(60.17) Mix, y) = ^a^ix, y) + nK,^^,{x, y) + ,xK,^,ix, y) on C. 

Since a harmonic function is uniquely determined by its boundary values, 
it follows that Eq. (00.17) holds throughout the region R of the cross 



section. If we define the conjugate membrane function L(x, y) so that 
L + iM is analytic in R, then we can write 


L + iM = tiaiip + t^) + /i/C(v?i + + mA'„(v>2 + 21^2). 

Equations (53.5) now furnish the following relation between the complex 
membrane function L + iM, on the one hand, and the torsion function 

y+ # and the canonical flexure functions + #„, . . . , on the other 

hand: 


L + m = yaiq> + i4,) + m/^.[( 1 + <r)(v.„ + z^„) - a(^,, + 

+ + 0-)(v’22 + # 22 ) + <7((P2i + Z^2l)]. 

61. Flexure of Semicircular Beams. As a further illustration of the 
usefulness of the function Tix, y), introduced in Sec. 60, we outline a 
solution of the flexure problem for the semicircular beam, shown in Fie. 

supplied at an arbitrary point Oo(xo vo 1) of 

oJ th 0 f coordinates 0 is chosen’at the centroid 

anfv y'> Eq. (60.7) in the semicircle 

and vanishes on its boundary. To obtain a more convenient form for 

the equation of the boundary, we introduce new coordinates x', y' defined 
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\y' ^ y + 

where y = 4a/37r is the distance of the centroid 0 from the point O' on 
the diameter of the semicircle of radius a. 

Making this change of variables in Eq. (60.7), we get 

(61.2) V^T{x', y') = iy' -y) + ^^y' - 2^a, 

i a ly ly 

where we take S{y) in accordance with (60.8), and note that along the 
circular part of the boundary — ?/'2, and along the diameter 

dy'/ds — 0. The corresponding boundary conditions are: 


(61.3) 


T = 0 
T = 0 


on y' = 0,_ 

on y' = \/a^ — 


A particular integral of (61.2) can be taken in the form 

To{x\ i/) = Ay'(x'^ + y'^) + B{x'^ + i/^), 
and, on setting y' — r cos 6 and x' = r sin 6, we easily find that 


(61.4) 
where 

(61.5) 


To = Ar* cos $ + Br^, 


1 T7, 1 + 2 <t 
S lu 1 + <r 


1 fw, 

4V/. T 


+ <T 


y + 2na 


and Iy = 7ra'*/8. 

Thus the general solution of (61.2) can be written as 


(61.6) T{r, e) = Ar^ cos B + Br- + > (A^r" cos nB + 5„r" sin nB). 

n=0 

The coefficients A„, Bn must be chosen so that the conditions (61.3) are 
fulfilled; that is, 


(61.7) 



The first of these equations will be satisfied if we take 


(61.8) 


T(r, 6)' = Ar® cos 6 + Br^ + Cr^ cos 29 

«o 
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and choose B = C. To satisfy the second of Eqs. (61.7), we select the 
^ 2 n 4 -i SO that 

Aa^ cos 6 + Ba^{l + cos 20) = — ^ cos (2n + 1)0, 

n »0 




On multiplying both members of this equation by cos (2m + 1)0 and 
integrating with respect to 0 between the limits —7r/2 and 7r/2, we find 


(61.9) 






A 


m = 1, 2, . . . . 


Stt 

a-2—U6a2(-1)«5 
” 7r(2m + l)[(2m + 1)' - 4] 

Accordingly, the solution of our problem is given by the uniformly and 
absolutely convergent series 

(61.10) T(r, 0) == Ar^ cos 0 + Br^(l + cos 20) 

GO 

+ y A 2 „+ir 2 "+^ cos (2n + 1)0. 

The center of flexure obviously lies on the y-axis, and, by using (60.11), 
it can be shown that* 


1 ^ 10 } 

Leibenson^ used a similar method to obtain an approximate solution 
of the flexure problem for a semicircular tube of small thickness. 

The flexure problem for a cylindrical beam whose cross section is a 
segment of the circle was solved in bipolar coordinates with the aid of 
Fourier integrals by Uflyand.® 

62. Multiply Connected Domains. Deformation of Nonhomogeneous 
Beams with Free Sides. Other Developments. Although the mathe¬ 
matical formulation of the flexure problem for beams with multiply 
connected cross sections is quite straightforward, an explicit determina- 

^ In obtaining this result we have noted that 


y_ \ _1 St* 

Li (2/n + l)*(2m - l)*(2m - 3) 8 128* 

m - 2 

*L. S. Leibenson, A Course in the Theory of Elasticity (1947), pp 298-305 (in 
Russian). ^ 

>Ya. S. Ufiyand, Doklady Akadeiniya Nauk SSSR, vol. 69 (1949), pp 751-754 
See also an interesting monograph by this author entitled Bipolar Coordinates in the 
Tho^ory of Elasticity (1950) (in Russian), which contains a solution of the flexure 
problem for a cylinder with the lens-shaped cross section formed by two circular axes. 
A special case of this, when the section is a segment of the circle, is treated on pp. 50-59. 
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tion of flexure functions, in specific problems, presents computational 
difficulties.^ 

The deformation of beams with multiply connected cross sections is a 
special case of the deformation of compound beams. The deformation 
of compound beams by end loads was first treated from a general point of 
view by Muskhelishvili and his treatment was extended by Rukhadze 
and Vekua.^ 

The mathematical formulation of the problems of simple extension, 
pure bending, torsion, and flexure of compound cjfiinders differs from that 
for homogeneous beams only in the added boundary conditions on the 
interfaces of the media with different elastic properties. Thus, consider 



Fig. 48 


the cross section bounded by the exterior contour Co and several interior 
contours C^ = I, 2, . . . , m), shown in Fig. 48. The regions Rk 

(A: = 1, 2, , m), enclosed by the C*, are filled with materials whose 

* The general flexvire problem for a hollow beam bouiuled by two eccentric circles 
was solved b}" A. C. Stevenson, Proceedings of the London Mathematical Socielg, vol. 50 
(1949), pp. 53G-549, and R. Capildeo, Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, vol. 49, Part II (1953), pp. 308-318. Capildeo also discusses the flexure 
problem for a beam with cross section bounded by two confocal limagons. 

2 N. I. Muskhelishvili, “Sur le probRme de torsion des poutres dlastiques compos6cs, 
Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des s^'ances de Vacadcmie des sciences, laris, vo. 
(1932), p. 1435; “On the Problem of Torsion and Flexure of Elastic Beams Composet 
of Different Materials,” Izvestiya Akademiya Nauk SSSIi (1932), pp. 

Russian). See also Chaps. 22-25 in Muskhelishvili’s monograph Some Basic 1 robie 

of the Mathematical Theory of bJlasticity (1953), pp. 501-655. « . p„in 

I. N. Vekua and A. K. Rukhadze, “Torsion Problem for a 
forced by a Longitudinal Circular Rod.” Izvestiya Akademiya 
pp. 1297-1308; “On the Problem of Bending of Elastic Beams Composed of 
Materials,” Soobshcheniya Akademii Nank Gruzinskol SSR, vol. 1 (1^40), pp. ' 

See also A. I. Uzdalev, “Bending of an Anisotropic Twodayered 
verse Force,” Inzhenernyi Sbornik, vol. 15 (1953), pp. 35-42, and . - ^ 

“On the Problem of Torsion of a Composite Multiconnected Bar, 

Sbornik, vol. IQ (1954), pp. 107-124. These papers are in Ru.ssian. 
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elastic properties differ from those of the surrounding medium in the 
region Ro. 

If the components of such a beam are glued or welded so that in the 
course of deformation there is no separation of material along the con- 

y 

tours Ck, the displacements a.- and the internal stresses Ti = njVj will be 
continuous across the contours Ck. Accordingly, the boundary conditions 
on the Ck can be formulated as follows; 



j (O) TijVj = 0 

I (b) (r,yi'y)n = 

i (c) (u.)o = («,)»■ 


on Co, 

on Ck (k = \, 2, . . . ,m), 
on Ck (k = 1,2. m). 


The subscripts 0 and k outside the parentheses in these expressions indi¬ 
cate that the values of affected quantities are computed along the interior 
contours Ck for the regions Ro and Rk, respectively. The unit normal 
vectors (v.^o and («,)* along such contours point into the regions Ro and 
Rk as shown in Fig. 48. 

The satisfaction of boundary conditions (62.1), in the instance of the 
Saint-Venant torsion problem, when it is patterned along the lines of 
Sec. 34, presents no logical difficulties. However, in the problems of 
extension, pure bending, and flexure by the transverse force, the Saint- 
Venant assumption that r„, t„„, and vanish does not lead to continuous 
displacements along the contours Ck unle.ss the media on either side of the 
contours have the same Poisson’s ratios. The reason why no difficulty 

of this sort arises in the torsion problem is that the displacements there 
do not depend on Poisson’s ratios. 

To remove the discontinuities in displacements, it is necessary to 
superimpose on displacements resulting from the hypothesis 



the displacements present in certain two-dimensional elastostatic prob¬ 
lems. Such problems are discussed in the next chapter. In this manner 
valid solutions have been deduced for several interesting problems on 
deformation of compound beams. Besides solutions of the torsion and 
flexure |)roblems for circular beams reinforced by circular cores (in 
general, eccentric), solutions are available for the torsion of a composite 
rectangular beam formed by gluing two rectangular beams along their 
■sides' and for the torsion of an elliptical cylinder reinforced by a circular 
rod whose axis coincides with the axis of the cylinder.^ 

The Saint-Venant torsion and flexure problems for’cylinders having a 
small initial twist in the natural state has been considered in a series of 


See papers m the preceding footnote and a paper by L. E. Payne “Torsion of 

Composite Sections,” Iowa State College Journal of Scieace, vol. 23 ( 1949 ); pp :i 81-395 
. I. Sherman, Imhenerny, Shornik, vol. 10 (19.51), pp. 81-108 (in Russian) 
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papers by Riz, Lourie, Dzhanelidze, Gorgidze, and RukhadzeJ All these 
authors assume that the cylinder with free sides has a small initial twist 
determined by the angle a ~ kz, where z is measured along the length 
of the rod and ^ is a small parameter. This problem is essentially a 
nonlinear one, since it is necessary to take account of the twist produced 
by bending. It is generally treated by a method of perturbations on the 
small parameter k. 

With the exception of Sec. 49, rods considered in this chapter have been 
cylinders with cross sections defined by an etiuation of the form f{x, y) = 0. 
Consider now the surface defined by 

f\x{\ - kz), //(I - kz)] = 0, 

where the parameter k is such that A:^ « 1. This equation defines the 
surface of a slightly tapered rod. The torsion and bending of such rods 
with free sides were analyzed by Panov and Rukhadze^ by methods simi¬ 
lar to those used by Riz in solving the corresponding problems for natu¬ 
rally twisted rods. 

A problem similar to that just mentioned is also encountered in the 
study of the deformation of cylinders whose surface is defined by 

/(x, y + kz^) = 0, 

with kf again, a small parameter. This cylinder has a slightly curved 
axis. The torsion and bending of such cylinders were studied by Riz 
and Rukhadze.^ 

* P. M. Hi/,, DokUidy Akademii Nauk SSSR, New Series, vol. 23 (1939), pp. 17-20, 
441-444, 765-707. 

A. I. Fjourie, Prikl. Mat. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSli, New Series, vol. 2 (1938), 
pp. 55-68. 

A. I. Lourie and G. Dzhanelid/.e, Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSH, New Series, vol. 24 
(1939), pp. 24-27, 227-228; vol. 25 (1939), pp. 577-579; vol. 27 (1940), pp. 436-439. 

A. Gorgidze and A. Rukhadze, Soobshcheniya Akademii Nauk Gruzinskol SSR, 
vol. 5 (1944), pp. 253-262. 

A. K. Rukhadze, Soobshcheniya Akademii Nauk Gruzinskol SSR, vol. 5 (1944), 
pp. 483-492; Prikl. Mai. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSR, vol. 11 (1947), pp. 533-542 
This paper contains an explicit solution of the flexure problem for an elliptical ro 
with a small initial twist. 

All these papers are in Russian. 

2D. Y. Panov, “Concerning the Torsion of Nearly Prismatic Rods,” Prikl. Mat 
Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSR, New Series, vol. 2 (1938), pp. 159-180; Doklady 

Akademii Nauk SSSR, New Series, vol. 20 (1938), pp. 251-253. 

A K. Rukhadze, “The Problem of Bending Nearly Prismatic Beams," Soobshcheniya 

Akademii Nauk Gruzinskol SSR, vol. 1 (1940), pp. 577-582; Prikl. Mat Mekh., 

Akademiya Nauk SSSR, vol. 6 (1942), pp. 123-138. 

All these are in Russian. nn-ii'? 

» P. Riz, Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, New Series, vol. 24 (1939), pp. It 

229-232 (in Russian). ^ ^ o/lojn 

A. K. Rukhadze, Soobshcheniya Akademii Nauk Gruzinskol SSR, vol. ( » 

35-42 (in Russian). 
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Approximate solutions of the torsion, flexure, and pure bending of 
compound beams with slightly curved axes were obtained by Gorgidze, 
Minasyan, and Rukhadze* and similar solutions for the initially stretched 
compound beams by Gorgidze and Mecugov.^ The behavior of twisted 
compound beams under stretching and pure bending was studied by 
Rukhadze and Shangriya.^ 

63. Deformation of Cylinders by Lateral Loads. In all the foregoing 
considerations the lateral surfaces of cylinders were free of external loads, 
and it remains to investigate the deformation of cylinders by forces dis¬ 
tributed over their surfaces. If the cylinder is long and the load does 
not vary along its axis, the resulting deformation does not depend on 
the coordinate measured along the length of the cylinder. This case of 
plane deformation is treated in Chap. 5, where some effective methods of 
solving such problems are provided. If, however, the load varies along 
the length, the problem becomes a three-dimensional one, and the diffi¬ 
culties of obtaining useful solutions of three-dimensional elastostatic prob¬ 
lems are very great. An engineer faced with the necessity of dealing with 
such problems is obliged to introduce a variety of simplifying assump¬ 
tions that reduce them to problems in two or, even, in one dimension. 
In the category of such one-dimensional problems is the problem of the 
elastica, which is concerned with the determination of deflection of the 


central line of the beam. The underlying assumption of the theory of the 
elastica, which forms the core of the technical theory of beams, is that 
the curvature l/R of the central line is related to the bending moment M 
by the Bernoulli-Euler law, M = EI/R, This relation leads at once to 
a differential equation for the elastica inasmuch as the moment M, at 
any point of the central line, can be calculated from the specified dis¬ 
tribution of external loads.-* In actual fact it is possible to load the beam 
so that the Bernoulli-Euler law is not satisfied even approximately. 

* A. Ya. Gorgidze, Trudy Tbilisi Mat. Inst., Akademii Nauk Gruzimkol SSR vol 17 
(1949), pp. 95-130 (in Russian). 

A. K. Rukhadze, Soobshcheniya Akadejuit Nauk Gruzinskoi SSR, vol. 14 (1953) 
pp. 525-532 (in Russian). ' 

R. S. Minasyan, Soobshcheniya Akademii Nauk Gruzinskoi SSR, vol. 15 (1954) 
pp. 207-214 (in Russian). 

* A. Ya. Gorgidze, Soobshcheniya Akademii Nauk Gruzinskoi SSR, vol. 14 (1953) 

pp. 689-594 (in Russian). ’ 


V. H. Mecugov, Soobshcheniya Akademii 
P- 459 (in Russian). 


Nauk Gruzinskoi SSR, vol. 14 (1953), 


* A. K. Rukhadze, Soobshcheniya Akademii Nauk Gruzinskoi SSR vol 13 (1952) 
pp. 137-144, 265-272 (in Russian). 


A. G. Shangriya, Soobshcheniya Akademii Nauk Gruzinskoi SSR. vol 13 (19521 
pp. 389-396 (in Russian). ’ 


A bncf discusa.on of the technical theory of beams and some comments on the 

validity of the Bernoulli-Euler law in the theory of continuous beams are contained 

m A. E. H. Love, A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of Elasticity (1927) 
Ghaps. 16 and 17. 
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The problem of deformation of a homogeneous cylindrical beam by 
forces T. distributed over its surface so that the T, do not vary along the 
length of the beam is easily formulated. Indeed, if the Zs-coordinate is 

taken along the axis of the beam, the problem reduces to the solution 
of the following system of equations: 

a. Equilibrium equations 


riu = 0, {i = 1,2,3), 


6. BeUrami^s compatibility equations 


1 


0.V = 0, {i,j =1,2, 3), 


c. Boundary conditions 


rnVi + ri2(^2 = Ti{xi, X 2 ), 

TiiPi + 722*^2 = T 2 {Xi, X 2 ), 

T31P1 + 7321^2 = ^3(^1, X2), on the lateral surface. 


This problem was first considered by Almansi and Michell,^ who demon¬ 
strated in effect that it is possible to reduce it to the determination of 
two stress functions, one of which is harmonic and the other biharmonic. 
Some broad classes of boundary-value problems in the biharmonic equa¬ 
tion are discussed in Chap. 5, but, as an introduction to them, we con¬ 
sider in the following section the problem of torsion of a long cylinder 
by tractions suitably distributed over its surface. 

64. Torsion of a Cylinder by Forces on the Lateral Surface. Let a 
cylinder with an arbitrary cross section R be twisted by tractions T 
applied to the lateral surface. We suppose that the cylinder is of length 
I and that one of its ends is fixed in the plane X 3 = 0, while the end 
X 3 — I is free. The surface tractions T, assumed independent of the 
Xs-coordinate, are directed parallel to the j:iX 2 -plane and produce a twist¬ 
ing moment in the cross section X 3 = const. We take the magnitude of 
this moment to be Mlj so that M is the torque per unit length of the 

^ If the system of stresses Ti is not self-equilibrating, it is necessary to apply a suit¬ 
able distribution of forces on one of the ends of the cylinder in order to maintain the 
cylinder as a whole in equilibrium. This can be done by supposing that the end 
;ci =» 0 is fixed and the other end is free., 

* E. Almansi, Nota II, AUi della Accademia nazionale dei Lincei Rendiconii, Rome, 
ser. 5, vol. 10 (1901). 

J. H. Michell, Quarterly Journal of Mathematics^ vol. 32 (1901). Almansi also con¬ 
siders the case when the external stresses Ti are polynomials in x\, A summary ot 
these contributions is contained in Love's Treatise (1927), Secs. 239-241. The corre¬ 
sponding problem for compound beams when Poisson's ratios are identical throughout 
the cross section, but Young's moduli are different for each component of the 
was treated by G. M. Hatiashvili, Hoohehcheniya Akademii Nauk GruzinekoX 5* » 

vol. 13 (1952), pp. 33,5-341; vol. 14 (1953), pp. 197-204 (in Russian). 
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Thus, 

^3 = 0, T(xi, Xz) ds = 0, 

xz) - X 2 Ti(xi, xz)] ds = Mj 


where C is the contour bounding R. 

Since the end Xz = / is free, we demand that 


(^4*1) ti 3 = rzz = Tzz = 0, forxz = /, 

while at the fixed end X:j = 0 the r,j must yield: 


(64.2) 



The conditions in the first line in (64.2) demand that the resultant force 

vanish on the end Xz = 0, the second line states that the twisting moment 

in the section Xj = 0 is Ml, and the last line requires that there be no 
bending by couples. 

The conditions on the lateral surface of the cylinder, clearly, are 


d-Tjzt'z = 7’i(xi, xz), 

I Till'l + rzz^^z = T2 (xi, Xz), 

I T3i*^i -f- r32»^2 = 0, on C. 

The problem tlius consists in determining the set of functions t„- satisf}^- 

ing the equilibrium and Beltrami’s equations and the boundary con¬ 
ditions (64.1) to (64.3). 

A solution of the problem stated with this degree of generality pre¬ 
sents complications because the third of the boundary conditions in (64.1) 
IS difficult to satisfy. If, however, we relax the condition m = 0 for 

= I, by merely requiring that the resultant force in the direction of 
the xz-axis vanish, that is, 


jj‘rz 3 dtT = 0 for Xz = /, 

R 

and that the distribution of 733 over Xa = I yield no bending moments, 

^XiT33 ^ = 11 X27-33 d(7 = 0, 

« ft 

then the problem can be solved quite readily. 
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One can argue on the basis of Saint-A^enant's principle that the solu¬ 
tions of the original and relaxed problems can differ significantly only 
near the end 3:3 = i of the cylinder. ^ 

The fact that the forces assigned on the lateral surface produce torsion 
of the cylinder suggests that the expressions for the in the relaxed 
problem have, in part, an appearance similar to the stresses in Saint- 
Venant s torsion problem. Taking cognizance of the linear variation of 
the twisting moment along the length of the beam, it is reasonable to 
consider [cf. Eqs. (34.4)] the shearing stresses in the form 


(64.6) 


tS^V = - X3)i<p.2 + X’l), 

rJV = M«(/ - - X2). 


If we now make use of the equilibrium and Beltrami^s equations and 
take 

r^V = -SMav’, 

^iV = ^22 = 

Ti2 = - xl), 

we find that (p satisfies Laplace’s equation, and the stress system is 
an admissible system. Inserting from (64.6) in the third of the boundary 
conditions (64.3) yields 


^ = X 2 V\ — X\V 2 , on C 


which is precisely the condition (34.6). 

The nonvanishing distribution of the normal stress ra.-j further suggests 
that we consider the stress system, 


-( 2 ) _ 
^11 — 


(2) _ ^{2) — ^(2) _ 


'22 “ “^12 ~ ' 1.1 
r<v = A + Bxi + Cx 


/ 1 ** 


2 , 



since a system of this sort arises in the problems of stretching and 
pure bending. Finally, we must consider a system that gives rise to a 
deformation 


(64.7) Ua = tla{X\,X2)f W 3 = 0 (a = 1,2), 

which is independent of the length of the cylinder. A deformation of 
this type may be expected to be present in the relaxed problem since 
applied tractions do not vary along the length of the cylinder. 

If we denote the stress system corresponding to the plane deformation 

(64.7) by we can assume a solution of the relaxed problem in the form 

(64.8) + rjf + rjf. 

* Indeed, we have already invoked the Saint-Venant principle in formulating the 
macroscopic boundary conditions (64.2) on the fixed end Xz = 0, where the ac ua 
stress distribution is not known. 
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We shall see in Sec. 69 that the system of stresses t;?* corresponding to a 
plane deformation (64.7) has the form' 


r<l> = -ccU 

_(3) _ ^(3) _ 


. 22 , =* —= OtU 


. 12 , 


'23 =0, rfi = 

where U{xx, x^) satisfies the biharmonic equation 

V‘*U = r^.iin + 2f/,ii22 + U^22‘2‘i = 0 

On combining the systems rj?', we get 


in R. 


(64.9) 


lii 

a 

Tji 

a 

ri3 

a 

a 

a 


- — f/.22 + 


T‘ 2-2 

a 




MV?, 


= ^^'.12 4- ^ (xf - x|), 

= m {^ - Xz){ip,i - X-i), 
= nil - X3)(<^.2 4- Xi), 


= —2fjtip — (tW* 4- A 4- /?xi 4- Cx2. 


If we now insert from (64.9) in the first two boundary conditions (64.3) 
and recall the familiar relations vi = 


dX 2 (lx I 

ds 


, j /2 = — 


we easily find 


(64.10) 


(^.i) = Ti/a - ^ipu 2 - If^ix] - xl)vi, on C, 


ds 


^ (f^. 2 ) = Ti/a - fiifui - ^ m(x? - zl)P 2 , on C. 


Thus, if the torsion function ip is known for the region /?, the values of 
the derivatives f;.« of U can be calculated on the contour C. The prob¬ 
lem of determining the biharmonic function U from prescribed values of 
the partial derivatives of U on the contour C is known as the/wndamento^ 
boundary-value problem in the bikarmonic equation. We shall see in the 
next chapter that there are effective methods for solving it. 

It remains to show that the constants a, A, and C can be chosen in 
such a way that the end conditions (64.2), (64.4), and (64.5) are fulfilled. 
The fact that m = T 23 = 0 on Xs = / is obvious from (64.9). The veri¬ 
fication that the resultant forces JJru da and /JV 23 da vanish over the 
end xa = 0 is, in every detail, identical with that given in Sec. 34 . The 

condition jj (x it 32 — X 2 T 31 ) da — Ml yields at once the result that 

R 

M 

‘See Eqs. (69.4) and (69.5). The constant —a was introduced here for conven¬ 
ience. It can clearly be absorbed in U{xi, jj). 
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where I) is the torsional rigidity of the section. For the determination 
of the remaining constants .4, B, and C, we have three equations (64.4) 
and (64.5). If the Xs-axis is taken through the centroid of the section R, 
the formulas for A, B, and C become quite simple. 

Using the theory outlined in this section, it is not difficult to deduce 
formulas for stres.ses in a beam of elliptical cross section twisted by con¬ 
stant tangential tractions.' The corresponding problem for the circular 
section was first considen'd by Filon^ and for cylinders of arbitrary cross 
section by Zvolinsky and Riz.^ Extensions of this theory to the aniso¬ 
tropic media have been made by Lekhnitzky and Luxenberg.^ 

Solutions of the biharrnonic equation suitable for the investigation of 
axially symmetrically loaded thick-walled circular tubes of finite length 
have been constructed by Prokopov.^ An exact solution of the torsion 
problem for a solid cylindrical shaft consisting of two circular cylinders 
of different radii twisted by axially symmetric tractions applied to the 
lateral surface of the shaft was deduced by Abramyan and Dzerbashyan.® 
An approximate treatment of the deformation of cylinders of variable 
cross sections by forces distributed on the lateral surface was sketched 
by Shapiro,^ who considered the ecjuilibriuni of cones and paraboloids of 
revolution. 


* The biharmonic function l \ in this case, is 


Xi) = 


- a^x\x2 
\2{a^ + h^) 


where a and b are the seniiaxes. Tlie torsion function tp for this section is given by 
formula (30.(i). 

^ L. N. G. Filon, Philosophical Transactions of (he Royal Society (London) (A), vol. 
198 (1902), p. 147. This problem was reconsidered by A. Timpe, Afathematische 
Annalen, vol. 71 (1912), p. 480. 

® N. V. Zvolinsky and P. M. Riz, Izvestiya Akademiya Nauk SSSH, No. 10 (1939), 


pp. 21-26. 

P. M. Riz, Prikl. Mat. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSR, New Series, vol. 4 (1940), 

pp. 121-122. 

These authors also consider the case where T varies linearly along the length ® 
cylinder. The paper by Zvolinsky and Riz contains explicit formulas for the dis¬ 
placements and stresses in a circular cylinder twisted by tangential tractions. 

^S. G. Lekhnitzky, Pnkl. Mat. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSR, vol. 2 (1939), 
pp. 345-368; vol. 6 (1942), pp. 3-18. See also this author’s monograph Theory o 

Elasticity of an Anisotropic Body (1950) (in Russian). i cn 

H. Luxenberg, Journal of Research of the National Bureau of Standards, vol. 

(1953), pp. 263-276. , 

^V. K. Prokopov, Prikl. Mat. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSR, vol. 13 (13 ), 


pp. 135-144 (in Ru-ssian). ^ . 

«B. L. Abramyan and M. M. Dzerbashyan, Prikl. Mat. Mekh., Akademiya 

SSSR, vol. 15 (1951), pp. 451-472 (in Russian). See also B. A. Kostandyan, 

Akademii Nauk Armyanskol SSR, Physics and Math Series 7, No. 4 (1354), pp. ^ 


53 (in Russian). 

’ G. S. Shapiro, Prikl. Mat. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk 
(1953), pp. 248-252 (in Russian). 


SSSR, vol. 8 (1944); vol. 17 



CHAPTER 5 

TWO-DIMENSIONAL ELASTOSTATIC PROBLEMS 


66. Introductory Remarks. This chapter is devoted to a concise 
presentation of one general method of solution of certain broad classes 
of two-dimensional boundary-value problems in elasticity. In contra¬ 
distinction to familiar general methods, which rarely provide more than 
the proof of the existence of solutions, the method presented here proved 
effective in deducing explicit solutions of many technically important 
problems. It also gave a powerful impetus to several new theoretical 
developments, particularly in the domain of the contact problems in 
elasticity. 

The method is based on a reduction of the boundary-value problems in 
elasticity to the solutions of certain functional equations in a complex 
domain, and, in its simpler aspects, its effectiveness has already been 
demonstrated in the preceding chapter. 

Although the systematic use of the complex variable theory in plane 
elasticity was proposed by Kolossoff* as early as 1909, nearly forty years 
elapsed before the theory, based on Kolossoff's idea, was brought to a 
successful conclusion. This was accomplished, in the main, by a group 
of Russian mathematicians inspired by the work of Muskhelishvili.^ 

The two-dimensional problems with which we shall be concerned in 
this chapter fall into two physically distinct types. One of these arises 


* G. V. Kolossofif, “On One Application of the Theory of Functions of a Complex 
Variable to a Plane Problem in the Mathematical Theory of Elasticity,” a dissertation 
at Dorpat (Yurieff) University (1909) (in Russian). See also G. V. Kolossoff 
ZeitschHft fiir Mathevmtik und Physik, vol. 62 (1914), pp. 384-409, and his Russian 
monograph An Application of the Complex Variable in the Theory of Elasticity (1935) 
*An accessible account of the earlier work is contained in N. 1. Muskhelishvili's 
paper entitled, “Recherches sur les probldmes aux limites relatifs H I’^quation bi 
harmonique et aux Equations de I’dasticit^ a deux dimensions,” Mathernatiache 

up-to-date treatment, 

bMed, m part on Muskhehshv.h s Theory of Singular Integral Equations, was pub¬ 
lished m the third edition of Muskhelishvili's remarkable monograph entitled ^me 
Basic Problems of the Mathematical Theory of Elasticity (1949) An English trans 

lation of these books was released in December, 1953, by P, Noordhoff N V of 
Uroningen: ' • 


N. I. Muskhelishvili, Singular Integral Equations (1953) 
tieSy P™Wems of the Mathematical Theory of Elas 
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in the study of deformation of large cylindrical bodies acted on by the 
external forces so distributed that the component of deformation in the 
direction of the axis of the cylinder vanishes and the remaining com¬ 
ponents do not vary along the length of the cylinder. This is the class of 
problems in plane deformation, or plane strain. The other type appears 
in the study of the deformation of thin plates, the state of stress in which 
is characterized by the vanishing of the stress components in the direction 
of the thickness of the plate. These are the problems in plane stress. 
It turns out that the mathematical formulation of these physically 
distinct types of problems is identical and that their solution hinges on 
the determination of two functions of a complex variable from certain 
functional equations. 

We proceed to derive these etjuations and solve them for several tech¬ 
nically important problems. 

The coordinates .r, used throiighout this chapter are rectangular 
cartesian, and we use Latiti indices for the range 1.2, 3 and Greek indices 
for the range 1, 2. As in the earlier chapters of this book, a repeated 
index represents the sum for all allowable values of that index. The 
notation for all symbols is identical with that introduced in the first three 
chapters, except that we omit writing the superscript v in the designation 

of the components 7\- of stress acting on an element of surface with the 
unit normal v. 

66. Plane Deformation. A body is said to be in the state of plane 
deformation, or plane strain, parallel to the XiX 2 -plane, if the component 
W .3 of the displacement vector u vanishes' and the components Ui and W 2 
are functions of the coordinates Xi and X 2 , but not of x^. Thus, the state 
of plane deformation is characterized by the formulas, 


( 66 . 1 ) 


Ha Ha(^X\j y 

Uz - 0 . 


It follows from (66.1) and from the definitions (7.5) of the strain and 
rotation tensors that the nonvanishing components of these tensors are 
given by the formulas, 


( 66 . 2 ) 


-f" n&,a)i 

^aQ W^,a)» 


which, clearly, do not depend on x^. 

If we insert from (66.2) in the stress-strain relations, 

[22.3] Tii = \in,, + 2^eii, 

^ Some writers define the state of plane .strain by requiring that fo = const and i 
and Ui be the functions of Xi and x^. 
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we get 

( 66 . 3 ) Ta0 = M8a0 + + U0,a)f 

(66.4) T 33 = Tu = 7-23 = 0, 

where the dilatation t? = Ua,a- 

It is easy to show that is proportional to the sum rn + r 22 - Indeed, 
using (66.3), we get 

T"!! + r2‘> = (Xl9 + 2/iWi.i) + (Xl9 2fiU2,2) 

= 2(x + fx)d, 

and, noting (66.4), we have 


(66.5) 




2 (^—) 

< 7 ’(rii -j- T22), 


since a = X/f2(X + /x)] by (23.3). 

It is clear that the deformation and stresses of a body in the state of 
plane strain are completely determined by the five functions Ta 0 (xi, X 2 ) 
and Uaixi, X 2 ). We consider next the physical circumstances giving rise 
to the state of plane strain. 

From equilibrium equations 



we conclude that the components Fi and F 2 of the body force must be 
independent of 0:3 inasmuch as the 7,7 do not depend on .T 3 . Also, Fz ^ 0, 
since 733,3 = —Fg and 733 is not a function of Xz. Assuming that these 
conditions are fulfilled by the body force F„ we have, for the determina¬ 
tion of the five quantities 7 „^, Ua, a pair of equilibrium equations 

(66.6) Ta0,0 = ~Fa(xi, X 2 ), 

and three equations (66.3). The substitution from (66.3) in ( 66 . 6 ) yields 
the appropriate Navier equations: 


(66-7) + (^ + >^) ^ = ~-Fa{xi, X 2 ), 

where 



4 . 

dxl Sxl 


Since the deformation of a body in the state of plane strain is independent 
of the Xs-coordinate, we need consider only the deformation of any section 
of the body by a plane normal to the xs-axis. Equation ( 66 . 7 ) then must 
be satisfied in some two-dimensional region R of the cross section of the 
body formed by the plane .r, = const. If the displacements of points 
on the boundary C of R are specified, we have a two-dimensional analog 
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of the second boundary-value problem formulated in Sec. 24. The 
uniqueness of solution of this problem for finite* domains follows from 
considerations of Sec. 27. 

An analog of the first boundary-value problem of elasticity can be got 
by phrasing the plane-strain problem entirely in terms of stresses. We 
recall that if the solutions of the equilibrium equations (15.3) are to 
correspond to the state of stress that can exist in an elastic body, the r,j 
must satisfy the Beltrami-Micheli compatibility equations (24.15). A 
specialization of these equations to the problem of plane strain leads to 
only one nontrivial compatibility equation in the form,^ 


(G6.8) 

where 



^(^ + m) 

X + 2g 


= r 1 I -|- T2'2. 


Now if the components Ta{xi, X 2 ) of external stresses are specified along 
the contour C in the form 


(b6.9) TaeU 0 = Ta(Xi, X 2 ), 

where the Pa are components of the exterior unit normal vector to C, the 
formulation of the first boundary-value problem is complete. We seek 
a solution of the system of Etjs. ( 66 .(i) and ( 66 . 8 ) in the region R, subject 
to the conditions (66.9) on the boundary. Again, the uniqueness of solu¬ 
tion of this system, for finite domains, follows from the considerations of 
Sec. 27. 

The physical situation corresponding to this problem is the following; 
Consider a cylinder with plane ends and with generators parallel to the 
X 3 -axis (Fig. 49). If the lateral surface of such a cylinder is subjected 
to the action of surface tractions with components Ta{xu ^ 2 ), which do 
not vary along <he axis of the cylinder, and the component T3 = 0, the 
situation corresponds to the mathematical problem just considered, pro¬ 
vided the tractions Ta{xi, X 2 ) maintain the cylinder in equilibrium. If 
the body forces F, are present,^ we must further suppose that the com¬ 
ponents Fa are independent of the X;rCoordinate and that F 3 = 0. 

The state of stress in the cylinder, in this case, is determined by the 

1 Only such domains have been considered in Sec. 27. To ensure uniqueness in an 
infinite domain, it is necessary to impose certain restrictions on the behavior of dis¬ 
placements (or stresses) at infinity. These arise from the requirement that the 
integrals in the transformation theorems used in Sec. 27 have a meaning. See Sec. 74. 

2 We omit calculations which are entirely similar to those performed in Sec. 24 or 
the three-dimensional case. Since uj = 0 and the Ua are independent of the set 
of six Saint-Venant's compatibility equations (10.10) reduces to one nontrivia equa 

tion € 11,22 + C 22.11 = 2 €| 2 .i 2 . , , 

* Of course, the external forces Ta and Fa must be assigned in such a way ^ 
resultant force and the resultant moment acting on the cylinder as a whole vanis 
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solution of the system of Eqs. (66.7) to (66.9). From Eq. (66.5) it 
follows that the ends of the cylinder are subjected to the action of the 
longitudinal force with the resultant 



The distribution of stress T 33 — < 7 -(tii -f* rjj) over the ends of the cylinder 
may also produce a bending couple whose moment lies in the planes of 
the ends. Indeed, the longitudinal stresses T 33 are necessary to maintain 
the cylinder in the state of plane deformation; without their presence 
the displacement U 3 will not, in general, vanish. If, however, in the 
given physical problem the ends of the cylinder are free, the desired solu¬ 
tion can be got by superposing, on the solution of the plane problem just 



considered, the solution of an auxiliary problem. This auxiliary prob¬ 
lem concerns the deformation of a cylinder with free lateral surface by 
the end loads equal and opposite to those given by equation (66.5). If 
the cylinder is long, the auxiliary problem is in the category of simple 
Samt-Venant’s problems' fully considered in Chap. 4 . After superpos¬ 
ing the solution of an auxiliary problem on the solution of the plane- 

deformation problem, the resulting deformation will not, in general be 
plane. ’ 

67 Plane Stress. Generalized Plane Stress. A body is in the state 

ot plane stress parallel to the i.x^-plane when the stress components m 
T 23 , Tu vanish. 

If we write the stress-strain relations (22.3) in the form 

(67.1) r,. = M 6 ii + n{u,j + Uj.i), d = Ui.i 

and let T 33 = 0 , we get 


(67.2) 


W3.8 


X 

X + 2m 


(^M + Wj. 2 ). 


‘ We thus have to consider the problem of j 

forces and the problem of pure bendinir Thp«p yhnders by longitudinal 

quite elementary problem! ^ ^2, are 
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Substituting this in (67.1) yields the following expressions for the non¬ 
vanishing components Tap’. 


(67.3) 


rii 

T 22 


2X/i . , N , « 

2Xfi . \ , n 

— q7^ (Wl.i + 1 / 2 , 2 ) + 2mW2,2, 

= m(?/i. 2 + //2.l)* 


If these expressions are inserted in the equilibrium equations 


(67.4) 


f'ap.p + /^« = 0 , 


one obtains a pair of differential equations for the Ua, namel.y, 


(67.5) 



+ M 


dXa 


+ juVfWa = -Fa, 


where i?i = Wi.i + W 2.2 and - ^ + ^2 

Formally, Eqs. (67.3), (67.4), (67.5) become identical with (66.3), 
( 66 . 6 ), (66.7), if one replaces the constant 2XAt/(X + 2 m) = X by X, but 
there is a fundamental distinction in the two sets of stressed states. In 
the plane-strain problem, the Ua and Tap are independent of the Xa-coordi- 
nate, whereas in the problem of plane stress these functions may depend 
on X 3 . Since the variable Xg may appear as a parameter in all equations 
of this section, the problem is not truly two-dimensional. However, 
following the idea of Filon,* it is possible to modify the system of Eqs. 
(67.3) to (67.5) in such a way that the resulting two-dimensional system 
corresponds to a physical problem of great practical interest. 

Consider a cylinder with the generators parallel to the Xs-axis and with 
bases in the planes Zz = ih (Fig. 50). We shall term such cylinder a 
plate if its height 2 h is small compared with the linear dimensions of the 
cross section. The bases of the cylinder are the faces of the plate, and 

the plane X 3 = 0 is the middle plane of the plate. 

Let us suppose that the faces of the plate are free of applied loads an 
all external surface forces act on the edge of the plate, that is, on the 
lateral surface of the cylinder. Moreover, we shall suppose that the 
forces acting on the edge lie in the planes parallel to the middle plane 
and are symmetrically distributed with respect to it. If the componen s 
of external surface forces acting on an element da ^ 2hds of the edge 
are Ta2h ds, the vector Ta is the stress vector applied to the contour 
bounding the middle plane. We shall further suppose that the com- 

iL. N. G. Filon, Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society ijjond^) (-4), vol. 
201 (1903), pp. 63-155; Quarterly Journal of Applied Mathematics, Oxfor . eries, 

(1930), pp. 289-299. 
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ponent Fz of the body force vanishes and the components Fa are sym¬ 
metrical with respect to the middle plane. Under these hypotheses, the 
points of the middle plane will undergo no displacement in the direction 
of the xs-axis, and if the plate is thin, the displacement Uz will be small. 
Indeed, the symmetry of distribution of external forces implies that the 
mean value of 143 Avith respect to the thickness of the plate is precisely 
zero. For thin plates the mean values u* of the displacements w, give as 





Fig. 50 


useful information as that furnished by the m.. This suggests dealing 
with the average values 

1 r 

(67.6) Uiixi, xi) = ^ Ui(xi, Xi, 3 : 3 ) dxi, 

where, as we already noted, U 3 = 0. 

Since the faces of the plate are assumed free of external loads, 

(67.7) Ti3(a:i, X 2 , ±h) = riiixi, Xi, ±h) = 733 ( 0 : 1 , Xi, ±h) =0, 
and these equations together with the equilibrium equation 

(67.8) Tl3,l + 723,2 + 733,3 = 0, 

demand* that 733 , 3 ( 0 : 1 , 0 : 2 , +;i) =0. The fact that 733 and its derivative 
with respect to 0:3 vanish on the faces of the plate suggests that 733 can 
differ from zero but slightly throughout the plate if /j is small. This 
justifies us in assuming that 733 = 0 . 

The remaining equilibrium equations 

TaUl + Ta2.2 + Ta8,3 + Fa = 0, 

eonclude that r„,.fe, ±h) = ±h) = 0, and since 

(67.8) 18 valid throughout the plate, it follows upon setting a:, = ±/t in (67 8) that 
X 2 , ±h) = 0. •) 
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upon integration with respect to between the limits -h and -\-h, yield 


(67.9) 

Since 


1 


2 h /_fc ^^3 = 0. 


-h 


T‘aZ,zdx^ — Taz{X\, X 2 , ±/i) = 0, 


by (67.7), we can write (67.9) in the form 


(67.10) 

where 


Ta\ 


.1 + ^a2.2 + Fa = 0, 


(67.11) 


fa^(Xi, X 2 ) = 


2 hJ., 

A % 

1 


Ta0{Xly X2y Xz) dxzy 


Fa(Xi, X 2 ) = ~ j ^ Fa{Xi, X 2 , Xz) dxz, 


are the mean values of and Fa. 

If we form the mean values in the stress-strain relations (67.3) we get 
three equations, 


(67.12) 


Ta& = \Ma& + ix{Ua,Q + U^.„), 


with X — 2X^/(X + 2/z) and t? = Ua.a. These, together with two equa¬ 
tions (67.10), serve to determine the five unknown mean values Ua{x\i 
and fa&{x\j X 2 ). 

The substitution from (67.12) in (67.10) yields two equations of the 
Navier type, 


(67.13) 


dd 


flV^Ua + (X -h //) - -1- Fa{Xij X 2 ) = 0, 


from which the average displacements Ua can be determined when the 
values of the Ua are specified on the contour. 

The system of equations involving the average stresses fa& can be got 
by deducing the corresponding Beltrami-Michell compatibilit}-' equations. 
It turns out to be* 


(67.14) 


= - 2(1+^) p 


X + 2/i ■ “ 

where Gi = fn -f f 22 . 

This equation, together with the equilibrium equations (67.10), suffices 
to determine the mean stresses fa$ when the boundary conditions on the 
edge are given in the form, 

For integrating these equations with respect to Xz between the limits —h 
‘ Compare with Eq. (66.8). 
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and +h and dividing by 2h yields, 

(67.15) fa0V0 = Ta(s) on C, 

where Ta(s) ds are the components of applied force acting on the element 
of arc ds of the contour C. 

The two-dimensional boundary-value problem consisting of the system 
of Eqs. (67.10), (67.14), and (07.15) is known as the problem in generalized 
plane stress.* 

68. Plane Elastostatic Problems. The discussion of the plane-defor¬ 
mation problem in Sec. 66, and of the generalized plane-stress problem in 
Sec. 67, shows that their mathematical formulations are identical. The 
relevant differential equations and 
boundary conditions in Sec. 67 differ 
from those in Sec. 66 only in the 
appearance of the barred symbols: 

Uay Ta 0 , Taj otc. Hciiceforth we 
shall refer to problems of these two 
types as plane elastostatic problems. 

In the formulation of these plane 
problems no restrictions on the con¬ 
nectivity of the region R was intro¬ 
duced. If the region R is multiply 
connected and finite, we shall sup¬ 
pose that its boundary C consists of 
w -|- 1 simple closed contours C,-, such that the exterior contour C^+i con¬ 
tains within it m contours Ci (Fig. 51). We shall suppose that the 
contours C,-, with the possible exception of a finite number of points, are 
smooth. This means that a smooth contour C< can be represented 
parametrically by equations of the form Xa = Xa(s), where the functions 
3:a(s) have continuous derivatives that do not vanish for the same value 
of the arc parameter s. We shall agree that the positive direction of 
description of the contours is such that the region R remains on the left 
in the course of tracing the contour C,. The positive direction for the 
tangent vector t along C. is that of the positive direction of description 
of Ci and the positive unit normal v at any point of the contour is directed 
outward relative to the region R. 

In the boundary conditions. 





Fio. 51 


( 68 . 1 ) 


ra 0 V 0 = Ta on C, 

~ fa on Cy 


* This terminology was introduced by A. E. H. Love, but such states of stress were 
first investigated by Filon in the study of bending of a beam with rectangular cross sec¬ 
tion. See L. N. G. Filon, Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society (London) (A) 
vol. 201 (1903), pp. 63-155. * 
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the boundary C is interpreted to mean Cm+i + Ci + • • ■ + so that 
the functions Ta and fa are specified on each of the contours Ci forming 
the boundary of R, The functions Ta must clearly be such that the 
resultant force and the resultant moment of all external forces applied to 
C vanish, since the region R is in equilibrium. 

If the exterior contour Cm+\ is allowed to recede to infinity, an infinite 
region R is obtained. This region is bounded by the contours Ci, C 2 , 

. . . , C„„ and it corresponds to an infinite plate with m holes bounded 
by the Ci (i = 1,2, . . . , w), or, alternativel}^ to an infinite solid with 
longitudinal cavities. To ensure the existence and uniqueness of the 
solution of plane elastostatic problems for infinite regions, it is necessary 
to impose certain restrictions on the behavior of stresses and 
ments at infinity.' 

The treatment of plane problems of elasticity simplifies somewhat when 
the body forces do not appear in the differential equations. But since 
these eciuations are linear, it is always possible to reduce them to a homo¬ 
geneous form by finding one of the infinitely many particular integrals. 
Thus, if is any set of functions satisfying the efiuilibriurn equations 
(67.4), then the functions defined by 



^ aS 



satisfy the homogeneous system 



Similar considerations apply to E(|s. (66.7). 

In the following sections we shall suppose that the differential equations 
have been reduced to a form in which the body forces are not present. 
Since in technical applications constant gravitational forces (the weight 
of the body) and uniform centrifugal forces frequently arise, we record 
here suitable particular integrals for these types of body forces: 

1. Let the constant gravitational force Fa be directed along the 
X 2 -axis. Then 

El = 0, F, = -^/p, 

where p is the density per unit volume and g the gravitational accelera¬ 
tion. The particular integrals and of Eqs. (66.3) and (66.7), 
respectively, are: 


( 68 . 2 ) 


.rfO) 

^11 






-( 0 ) 


= r 


12 


= 0, 




X + 2m 


+ 87(X^ 


1 See Sees. 72 and 74. 
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2. If a uniform centrifugal force acts on a body, rotating with constant 
angular velocity co about the xs-axis, then Fa = and we can take 


(68.3) 


-( 0 > 


uT = - 


2X + M 
4(X + 2m) 


8(X -f 2 m) 


pa)2(xf + Xl)8afi — 

(xf + xl)x„. 


2(X + 2m) 


PCO Xa^$} 


Clearly, the boundary conditions (68.1), upon setting 


Ta0 = + r;,y, 

Ua = -h 

will yield new boundary conditions, associated with the homogeneous 
equations. They will be in the form: 


(68.4) 



on C. 


69. Airy*s Stress Function. We noted in the preceding section that 
the boundary-value problems in plane elasticity can always be reduced to 
the study of the case in which the body forces are absent. Accordingly, 
we consider the equilibrium equations in the form 

(69.1) = 0, 

in which the raff, as follows from Eqs. (66.8) and (67.14), satisfy in the 
region R the compatibility condition 


(69.2) V^rii + T 22 ) = 0. 

On the boundary C of 7?, the functions Taff must be chosen so that 

(69.3) = Ta{s), 

where the Ta{s) are known functions of the arc parameter s on C. 

The equilibrium equations (69.1), as first noted by a British astronomer 
G. B. Airy, imply the existence of a function t/(xi, X 2 ) such that 

(69.4) T 22 = U,u, ti 2 = —17.12, Til = C/. 22 . 

Indeed, the raff thus related to the Airy function f7(xi, xa), satisfy Eqs. 
(69.1) identically, while the compatibility equation (69.2) demands that 
X 2 ) satisfies the biharmonic equation 

= 0 , 

or 


(69.5) = f/.iiii H- 26^1122 + 17.2222 = 0, 

in the region R. 

Every solution of this equation of class C* is termed a biharmonic f unc¬ 
tion, but inasmuch as we are interested in those states of stress for which 
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the are single-valued, we need consider only biharmonic functions with 
single-valued second partial derivatives [see (69.4)]. The function U and 
its first derivatives may be multiple-valued. 



Fig. 52 


The boundary conditions (69.3) impose a restriction on the choice of 
U. Substituting in (69.3) from (69.4), we get 


(69.6) 

but, from Fig. 52, 


f — U ,\ 2 V 2 — T\{s)y 

\ + U,nV2 = ^ 2 ( 5 ), 


(69.7) 


Vi = cos (xi, v) 
V 2 = cos (X 2 , v) 


cos (X 2 , s) 



— cos {Xly 5) = — 



so that (69.6) can be written in the form 


(69.8) 



Integrating these equations along C from some fixed point so to a vari¬ 
able point 8 y we get 


(69.9) 


j U,,{s) = - 1^' 7 ^ 2 ( 3 ) ds ^ Ms) + Cly 
\ U. 2 {s) - Ti(s) ds ^ Ms) + C 2 . 


It is clear from (69.9) that the derivatives of U along C are not deter¬ 
mined uniquely. Moreover, if the region is multiply connected, the 
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integration has to be performed over each contour Ci forming the bound¬ 
ary of R and the resulting functions/a(5) need not be single-valued. Some 
degree of arbitrariness in the choice of V and its derivatives is to be 
expected, however, inasmuch as the stresses tap are determined by the 
second derivatives of U. 

We see that the boundary-value problem characterized by the system 

of Eqs. (69.1), (69.2), (69.3) is intimately related to the boundary-value 
problem of the type: 


(69.10) 


= 0 

U,a = fa{s) 


in R, 
on C, 


wherein the/a(s) are certain known functions. The problem (69.10) was 
the subject of numerous investigations that have led to developments of 
cardinal importance in the theory of differential and integral equations, 
in the calculus of variations, and in several other branches of analysis.* 
It is known as the fundartieniol hihartnonic boundary-value problem. 

This problem can be phrased in a somewhat different form, by observing 
that the knowledge of the C/.a(s) on C permits one to compute the value 



r/(s) and of its normal derivative 


dU 

dp 


on C. 


indeed 


and since 


dU 

dp 


= U,aPa = U,i(s) 






dx\ 

ds 


dU = U,a dXa = fa dXa, 

U(s) =[ fa ds ^ f{s) H" const. 


90 


ds 


Conversely, if U and are known on C, we can compute the U,a{s) 
Accordingly, the problem (69.10) can be written in an equivalent form, 


(69.11) 


V*U 

U 

dU 


0 in R, 
f{s) -f- const 


= g{s) 


on C, 


which is more convenient in some investigations. 

A simple modification of computations of this section permits one to 
extend the results to problems in which certain types of body forces are 
present. If the body forces have a potential V determined by equations^ 


* A special case of this problem first arose in 
of clamped elastic plates. 

* This is the case with the gravitational and 


the study of the transverse deflections 


centrifugal forces discussed in Sec. 68, 
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we consider the nonhomogeneous equations (67.4) and write 

ril = t/,22 + V, Ti2 = -U.il, T22 = U.n + V. 

The compatibility equation (66.8) now yields the equation 

If V is harmonic, then, as above, U is a biharrnonic function. Otherwise, 
we are led to consider equations of the form 

V^t/ = F{xi, Xi) in R. 

70. General Solution of the Biharmonic Equation. The solution of the 
fundamental biharmonic boundary-value problem can be made to depend 
on a certain general representation of the biharmonic function by means 
of two analytic functions of a complex variable.* We consider the 
biharmonic equation 

(70.1) V2V2[7 = 0 in /?, 

and if we let V^C/ = Pi{xi, Xa), the function Pi is, clearly, harmonic in R. 
Consequently^ we can construct an analytic function 

F(z) ^ Pi + tP2 

of a complex variable z = Xi + 1 X 2 by computing from Pi the conjugate 

‘ This representation was first obtained by E, Goursat, Bulletin de la sociiU math^ 
maiique de France^ vol. 26 (1898), p. 236, who assumed that the biharmonic function 
is analytic. A derivation given here is due to N. I. Muskhelishvili, Izvestiya {Bulletin) 
Akademiya Nauk SSSR (1919), pp. 663-686. The analyticity of the biharmonic 
function is not hypothesized here, and, indeed, it follows from the representation 
itself. 

* We use the term harmonic function only for single-valued functions of class C* 
which satisfy Laplace’s equation in the given region. Since the second derivatives of 
the biharmonic function U are related to stresses by (69.4), the function Pi ^ V'U is 
necessarily single-valued. If ^ 1 ( 0 : 1 , X2) is known, its conjugate Piixy, X2) is determined 
by integrating 

dPi = P2.1 dxi -f- P2.2 dx2 

= —Pu2 dxi -f- Pi.i dX2, 

since Cauchy-Riemann equations demand that P2.1 = ‘-P1.2 and P2.2 ~ P m- Then 

Ptixi, X 2 ) = f i-Pi.2dxi -^Pi.idx2) 

J Mo 

is independent of the path joining an arbitrary point A/o(^i, ^2)1 with the point M{xi, 
xj), for Pi is harmonic. It follows that p2(xi, xj) is determined to within an arbitraiy 
constant C and, hence, F{z) = Pi + iPj, to within a pure imaginary constant Ci. If 
the region R is simply connected, ^^(xi, xa), and hence F(z)t is single-valued. n a 
multiply connected region, F(z) is, in general, multiple-valued, and we can con ne our 
attention to some single-valued branch of F{z). The same considerations app y o 
^ H / F{z) dz. 
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harmonic function P 2 . The function <p{z), defined by 
(70.2) ^( 2 ) = >0F(2) dz 

= Pi + ipz, 

is surely analytic, and therefore 




\ (p. + ip,). 


It follows from this, upon noting the Cauchy-Riemann equations 

Phi = P 2 . 2 , Ph 2 = —p 2 .h that 


Phi = P 2.2 = HPu 
Pi.2 = -P2.1 = -HP2. 

Using these results and the fact that pi and p 2 are harmonic in i?, we 
readily verify that 


- piXi - P 2 X 2 ) =0 in /?. 
Hence U has the structure, 

u = piXi + P2X2 + gi{xi, Xi), 


where gi(xi, X 2 ) is harmonic in R. 

Now if x( 2 ) = gi + iqi is an analytic function of z whose real part is 
gi, the formula (70.3) can be written as 


(70.4) u = m[0v=(2) + x(2)], 

where 2 = 2 :,- tx^ and (R denotes the real part of the bracketed expres- 

Sion. 

Since (p{z) and x{z) are analytic functions, it follows from (70.4) that 

y (xi, X 2 ) IS of class C” in R. The important representation (70.4) was 
first deduced by Goursat by different means. 

K we denote the conjugate complex values by bars, so that, for example 
•P\z) _ Pi — d'Pjj then (70.4) can be written as * 


(70.5) 


2U = z^{z) + ^ 


We shall make frequent use of this result in the sequel. 

r Stresses and Displacements. The components 

of the stress tensor can be expressed in terms of the functions Hz) and 
x(c), introduced m Sec. 70, by substituting in the relations 


[69.41 


TU = U 


. 22 , 


Ti2 


from the Goursat formula, 
170.5] 2V = 5c 


-Va2 


T22 = U, 


U, 


’^ 2 ) + x(2) + xTi) 
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To simplify calculations, we rewrite (69.4) as 

n I T"!! + — U.22 iU,\2 = 

[ 722 “ f7i2 = t/.u + iU^\2 = {U,l + fC/.2),l, 

and compute first the expression f/, + iU ,2 from (70.5). We easily 
find* that 

(71.2) U,\ + ill ,2 = <p{z) + Zip^(z) + ^{z), 

where we have set 


(71.3) 


Hz) ^ x'{z). 


Calculating the derivatives of (71.2) with respect to Xi and X 2 and 
inserting the results in the right-hand members of (71.1) yield 

Til + aVi2 = <p\z) + <p'{z) - z <p"(z) — H{z) , 

722 - f7i2 = ip'{z) + ip'{z) + Zip"{z) + H{z), 

which can be written more compactly as^ 


(71.4) 


7ll + 722 = 2{(p'(z) + <p'{z)] = 46\[(p'{z)], 

722 “ Til + 227J2 = 2lZ(p" (z) + H (z)]’ 


The formulas for displacements can be obtained by integrating the 
stress-strain relations (66.3), which we can write as 


| 7n = U,22 = Xi? + 2 mWi.i, 

722 = U,il ~ Xl? + 2fXU2,2j 
7i 2 = “f'.12 = m(Wi. 2 + ^/2.l)* 

Solving the first two of these for Wm and n 2 . 2 , we get 

V=U, 

and, recalling the definitions 

= Pi = 4pi.i = 4p2.2 

‘ We omit the details of elementary calculations making use of the formula 

TT — — _ 1 _ — 

'* dz dxi dz dXi 
where 2 » xi -h ixt and z — xi ^ ix7. 

^ These useful formulas were deduced first by G. V. Kolossoff in references given in 
Sec. 65. The derivation sketched above is due to N. I. Muskhelishvili. See, or 
example, Sec. 32 of his book Some Basic Problems the Mathematical Theory of 

Elasticity (1953), 
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in Sec. 70, we obtain 


2nui,i = 
2fiU2.2 ~ 


_ T7 I 2(X + 2m) _ 

_ 2(X + 2 m) 


The integration of these equations yields, 


(71.6) 


2mMi - -U.I + p, + 

2mW2 = -U,2 + ^ Pj + 


where/(.Tj) and gixi) are, as yet, arbitrary functions. The third of Eqs. 
(71.5) serves to determine/and g. Since p,,j = -p^.j, we easily find that 


/'(^2) + g'{xi) = 0, 

and hence 

fix^) = aZ2 + Pt 

gi^i) — otXi -f- yj 

where a, and y are constants. The forms of / and g indicate that they 

represent a rigid displacement and can thus be disregarded in the analysis 
of deformation. 

~ ^ (71.6), recall that ¥> = pi -|- fpj, and make use 

ot (71.2), we easily deduce the compact formula 

(71*7) 2m(wi + tU 2 ) = H<p(z) - z<^{z) — 

where 


(71.8) 

O' being the Poisson ratio. 


X + M 



The formula (71.8) for « is that corresponding to the stai 
Strain. In the generalized plane-stress problems, X must h 

y X — (2 XmV(X + 2m), and if the corresponding value of x i 
denoted by x, we find 


of plane 
replaced 
(71.7) is 


- ^ X + 3m ^ 5X H- 6m _ 3 - a 
X-pM 3X-f2M 1+0- 

We note that both x and x are greater than 1 

the region E, it follows from formulas (71.4) and (71 7) that the r nnH 
Ma are analytic functions of the real variablpo r Lh .u ^ u ^ 
interior of the region occupied i; the bod^^ 
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As a consequence of this it is possible to prove that, if on any part of 
the boundary, however small, 

Ta = Ua = 0 , 

then the Ta& vanish throughout the region R. This result is due to 
Almansi,^ who proved this theorem for the three-dimensional case. 

72, The Structure of Functions ip{z) and ^{z). The considerations of 
Sec. 70 indicate that there is some freedom in the choice of functions 
appearing in the representation (70.5) of the general solution of the 
biharmonic equation. This implies some arbitrariness in the selection 
of functions <p{z) and \p{z) in the representation of stresses and displace¬ 
ments by formulas (71.4) and (71.7). In this section we discuss the 
precise extent of this arbitrariness and record the structures of <p{z) and 
\l/{z) for several domains of interest in applications. 

We begin with a finite simply connected domain R bounded by a con¬ 
tour C and raise the question: What is the difference in the forms of two 
sets of functions (^, ^) and (^o, ^o) that correspond to the same stress 
distribution in R? 

If the stress distribution specihed by <p and ^ is to be identical with that 
given by and ^o, the formulas (71.4) demand that 

(72.1) 6{l<p'{z)] = 
and 

(72.2) z<p''(z) + W(2) = 

From (72.1) we conclude that <Pq(z) = tp'iz) + cf, where c is a real con¬ 
stant. Consequently, 

(72.3) <po( 2 ) = <p(z) + ctz + a, 

where a is an arbitrary complex number. 

Inserting this in (72.2) yields 

^'(2) = 

so that 

(72.4) Mz) = Hz) + P, 
where is a complex constant. 

Thus, if the state of stress in R is specified, the single-valued analytic 
functions <p( 2 ) and \p(z) are determined to within a linear function ciz + ® 
and a constant /3, respectively. Conversely, the state of stress in R will 

be unaltered if ^ is replaced by ^ + ciz + a and ^ by 1 /' + 

Consider now the situation in which the displacements throughout 

* E. Almansi, Atti della reale accademia dei nazionale Ldnceif vol. 16 (1907) pp- 865- 

868 . 
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are specified. Inasmuch as the specification of displacements uniquely 
determines the state of stress, the extent of arbitrariness in choosing ^ 0 ( 2 ) 
and }po{z) cannot be greater than that indicated by (72.3) and (72.4). 

This time, however, the equality of displacements, as follows from 
(71.7), requires that 

Hip(z) - Z<p'{z) - = K<p<i{z) - Z<p[{z) - ^(2), 

and the substitution from (72.3) and (72.4) shows that 

(72.5) c == 0 and xa = 

Hence, if the displacements are known in /?, the function v? is deter¬ 
mined to within a complex constant a and the specification of this con¬ 
stant completely determines the constant in ^ 0 ( 2 ). 

If the origin of coordinates is taken within 7?, the functions ^( 2 ) and 
yp{z) will be determined uniquely for the given state of stress, if c, a, and 
13 are chosen so that 

(72.6) ^(0) = 0, = 0, ^(0) = 0. 

If the displacements are known, c is necessarily zero and we can choose 
a so that ^=(0) = 0. This choice fixes the value of 0. We emphasize the 
fact that, in a finite simply connected region R, <p{z) and ^( 2 ) are single¬ 
valued analytic functions of 2 , and hence they have the power-series 

® OP 

representations <piz) = ^ a„ 2 ", ^ b„z'' in R. 

n=0 rj =0 

If is not simply connected, p and <f> need not be single-valued, but it 
is not difficult to determine their structures if the stresses and displace¬ 
ments are assumed to be single-valued. Without going into details of the 

analysis, we record here the forms of <p and <1^ in finite and infinite multiply 
connected domains. 

We sketch the argument leading to the determination of the structures of these 

functions. As noted in Sec. 70, the real part x,) = t„ + of the analytic 

functmn F{z) - + zP, is single-valued, but, in describing once each interior con- 

tour Ck (A: = 1, 2, ... , m), the imaginary part acquires a constant increment. 

If this increment ^18 denoted by then the function ip'(z) = MFiz) acouires an 

mcrement 2riA,. But the function A* log (r - z,), where 2 * is a point in the simply 

connected region li, bounded by Ci, acquires precisely the increment %nA, in go nc 
around the contour C*. Hence ^ ^ 


m 


<e'(.z) = -I* log (j - Zk) + f(z), 


where f{z) is single-valued and analytic in R. The integration then yields 


(a) 




2 ^ AkZ log (z - Zk) y log (2 - z^) -1- 
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since the indefinite integral of f(z) has the structure 

m 

j f{z) dz = ^ log (z - Zk) + <po(z), 

where ipo(z) is analytic and single-valued in R. It is clear from (a) that <p"(z) is a sin¬ 
gle-valued function, and since the left-hand members of (71.4) are single-valued, it 
follows that 4''{z) is also single-valued. Therefore 



m 


\P(z) 


= 2 
*=1 


Ck log (z 


— Zk) + ^o(z)t 


where \po(z) is analytic and single-valued in R. If we further suppose that the dis¬ 
placements Ua are single-valued functions in R, then the increment acquired by 
2n{ui iu 2 ) in describing the contour Ck is zero. Using this condition in (71.7), 
with <p and ^ in the forms (a) and (6), we find 

27ri[{x -b l)AkZ -f xBk + c*l = 0. 

Hence Ak = 0, and C* — —xDk- The Bk have a simple physical meaning explained 
in formulas (72.7) and (72.8), These follow from the calculation of the resultant 
force acting on each contour C* with the aid of formulas (71.1). The details of this 
argument will be found in Secs. 35, 36 of N. I. Muskhelishvili’s Some Basic Problems 
of the Mathematical Theory of Elasticity (1953). 

If is a finite multiply connected domain bounded by the exterior 
contour Cm+i and by m interior contours Cfc = 1,2, . . . ,m)(Fig, 51), 
and if the displacements and stresses are single-valued functions through¬ 
out /?, then (p and yp have the following structures: 


(72.7) 


<p{z) = - <^ 71 r --) 2 

jfc = i 
m 

Hz) = log 

^ I 


where is the resultant vector of external forces applied to the 

contour Ck and Zk is an arbitrary point in the simply connected region Rk 
bounded by Cjt. The functions ^ 0 ( 2 ) and ^ 0 ( 2 ) are single-valued analytic 

functions in R, 

If R is an infinite region, bounded by several simple closed contours 
Cfc (A: = 1, 2, . . . , m), and if the stress components m are bounded in 
the neighborhood of the point at infinity, then^ it is not difficult to prove 
that for sufficiently large \z\j 

‘ The region R in this case can be thought to be obtained from the region R of 
Fig. 51, by making the contour C^+i expand to infinity. It corresponds to an m ni 
plate with m holes bounded by the C*. 
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(72.8) 


<p(z) — “ 2 - 7 r \^+ h) ^ + (^ + + ^0(2), 

^( 2 ) = ~~27r(\ + x'f z -\- {B' + iC*)z + ^ 0 ( 2 ), 


provided the origin of coordinates is taken outside R, that is, within one 
of the contours C*. The Xi and A '2 are the components of the resultant 
vector of all external forces acting on the boundary Ci + • • • + (7„ so 
that 

m 

2 (xi*> + 

*=1 


v5o(2) and are single-valued analytic functions in R including the 
point at infinity.' The constants B, B', C are related to the state of 
stress at infinity as follows: 


(72.9) 2B B' — Tii(co), 2B B' = r22(‘=o), ti2(oo) = 

where r„ 3 («) represents the limiting value of T^f(x) as the point x recedes 
to infinity. The constant C has no effect on the state of stress and is 
related to the rigid rotation w = lim - Ui,^) at infinity by the 

I 2 I—»» 

formula 



In the analysis of stress C can always be set equal to zero. 

It is worth noting that the requirement for the to be bounded at 
infinity does not imply that the displacements remain bounded. If 
the displacements are to be bounded at infinity, then^ = 0 

Xi + iX^ = 0, and C = 0. ' 

If ft is an infinite region bounded by a single contour C, the representa- 
tion (72.8) is valid throughout the region. 

73. First and Second Boundary-value Problems in Plane Elasticity 

We are now in a position to show that the fundamental boundary-value 

problems in plane elasticity can be reduced to the determination of <p(z) 

and ,f,{z) from prescribed values of certain combinations of these functions 
on the boundary of the region. 


* This means that, 
forms 


A 


Duuicieuuy large 




^o(«) 


-I? 

n-0 
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We begin with the first boundary-value problem in which the must 
be such that 

Ta0V0 = Ta(s), 

where the stress vector Ta is specified on the boundary C. 

Formulas (69.9) yield at once the result 

(73.1) U,i + ill ,2 = fi{s) + 1 / 2 ( 8 ) + const on C, 
where 

fi + '1/2 ^ ^ j [^i(s) + iT 2 is)] ds. 

But if we recall the formula (71.2), we can write the condition (73.1) as 

(73.2) <p(z) + Z(p'{z) + \p{z) = fi + i /2 + const on C. 

The constant in the right-hand member of this formula is, in general, 
complex and has a different value on each of the contours forming the 
boundary C. However, we saw in the preceding section that there is some 
freedom in the choice of (p(z) and ^( 0 ) corresponding to the same state of 
stress. This freedom can be utilized to fix the values of some constants 
in (73.2). 

Thus, if the region R is finite and simply connected, the replacement of 
<phy ip + ciz + a and of ^ by ^ jS does not change the state of stress in 
R. Accordingly, the left-hand member in (73.2) can be replaced by 

<p{z) + Zip'(z) + \p(z) + a + p, and hence, by choosing suitably the value 
of a + the constant in (73.2) can be fixed in an arbitrary manner. If, 
for example, we set this constant equal to zero, we can no longer take' 
sp(0) = 0, ^p( 0 ) = 0, and ^(0) = 0, but we can still choose ^(0) == Oand 
a^'(O) = 0. The condition ^(0) = 0 fixes a, and S<p'(0) = 0 determines 
c. But if a is known, the value of a + p fixing the constant in (73.2) 
determines p and hence we no longer have control over the choice of p. 

The situation with an infinite region bounded by one contour C is 
similar. In this case <p and have the structures shown in (72.8). If the 
constant in (73.2) is fixed, we can consider (pai^) =0, (7 = 0. This 
choice, together with the choice of the constant in (73.2), determines pa 
and ^0 completely. 

If the region is multiply connected (finite or infinite), the constant in 

(73.2) may have a different value on each contour (7, forming the bound¬ 
ary of R and only on one of these contours can it be fixed arbitrarily. On 
the remaining contours the integration constants are determined from 
the requirement of continuity and single-valuedness of displacements and 
stresses.^ 

The determination of the corresponding boundary conditions in the 


' See (72.6). 

* Sec an analogou.s problem in Sec. 47. 
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second boundary-value problem is just as simple. This time we have the 
conditions 

Wq = 9 a{s) on C, 

where the ga{s) are known functions. We recall the formula (71.7) and 
deduce at once the boundary condition 

(73.3) K<p{z) — 2^'{z) — ^{z) = 2fi[gi{s) + 1 ^ 2 ( 5 )] on C. 

The displacements gais) specified on C determine completely the states 
of stress and deformation in R. Hence we can no longer specify the 
values of both^ ^0 and ^0 at a given 
point of R in formulas (72.7). If 
the region is finite, we can take 
the origin in R and set v’o(O) = 0. 

If the region is infinite, we can 
consider that ^0 in (72.8) is chosen 
so that ^ 0 ( 0 ®) = 0. 

We conclude this section by 
recording another form of the 
boundary condition for the first 
boundary-value problem when the 
normal and tangential compon¬ 
ents N and T of the stress vector 
are prescribed on the boundary 

instead of the cartesian components T,. We take the positive direction 

of the normal component N along the normal v and the tangential com- 
ponent T as shown in Fig. 53. Then^ 

(73.4) 2{N — iT) = Til + r22 — (r22 — th -f 2fTi2)e^*“, 

where a is the angle measured from the positive direction of the Xi-axis 
to the normal v. 

The substitution in (73.4) from (71.4) yields the desired boundary con- 

‘ See (72.5). 

' This formula is easily checked by using the transformation formulas (16.4) upon 
takmg the duection of A' along the x.'-axis and that of T along the x^axis. Then 
•V i - T„. and the transformations eonnoctinR the coordinate systems are: 

Xi = X| cos a — x' sin a, 

Xt = X, sin a + Xj cos a. 

It is also easy to verify that, 

/ , / 

, Jil “T Tjj = Til + r 28 , 

U 2 - -f 2 it,j = (t 22 - Til + 2 iTi2)c2*« 

The Erst of these formulas is obvious, since 0 . = is an invariant. 
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dition in the form 

i73,S) <p'{z) +7^ - e^^-[z7(z) + 7{z)] ^ N - iT on C, 

where N and T are specified along C. 

74. Remarks on the Existence and Uniqueness of Solutions. The 
boundary conditions (73.2) and (73.3) for the basic two-dimensional 
elastostatic problems can be written in the form 

(74.1) + t7(i) -\-W) = m on C, 

where we use the symbol / to represent the values of z on the contour 
of the region. In the first boundary-value problem a = 1 and 

/ = /i + ?/2 + const, 

while, in the second, a = — w and / = —2fx{gi -f- 102 )- 

The existence of solutions of the first and second boundary-value prob¬ 
lems in plane elasticity can thus be made to depend on the demonstration 
of the existence of functions <p{z) and ^(^) which satisfy on the boundary 
C the conditions of the form (74.1). We shall see in Secs. 83 and 86 that 
the boundary conditions (74.1) can be used to construct a Fredholm 
integral equation of the second kind for the determination of these func¬ 
tions, and their existence would then follow directly from the fact that the 
associated homogeneous integral equation has no solution other than the 
trivial (zero) solution.' 

As regards the uniqueness of solution, it should be noted that the 
Kirchhoff proof (Sec. 27), for finite three-dimensional domains, is clearly 
valid for finite two-dimensional regions. Instead of formula (27.1) we 
now have the equation 

(74.2) jj FaUa do + j^ TaUa ds = 2 jj ir do. 

R R 

* The first boundary-value problem, as was shown in Sec. 69, is equivalent to the 
fundamental biharmonic boundary-value problem. The existence of the solution of 
it, for finite simply connected domains, was established by; J. Hadamard [Mhnoires 
des savants etrangers, vol. 33, No. 4 (1908)], G. Lauricella [Atti della reale accademia 
nazionale dei Lincei, vol. 15 (1906), pp. 426-432], T. Boggio [Atti delta accademia 
delle scienze dt Torino, vol. 35 (1900), pp. 219-239; Atti del reale institute Venetodi 
scienze, lattere ed arti, voi. 61 (1901-1902), pp. 619-636], and A. Korn [Annales de 

I'icole normale superieure, vol. 25 (1908), pp. 529-583]. 

The matter of the existence of solutions of the first, second, and mixed problems or 
finite and infinite multiply connected domains (including anisotropic media) was 
settled principally by: N. I. Muskhelishvili [Matheinatische Annalen, vol. 107 
pp. 282-312], S. G. Mikhlin [Matematicheski Sbornik, vol. 41 (1934), pp. 284-291, 4 
420; Trudy Seismological Institute Akademii Nauk SSSR, No. 65 (1935), No. 
(1935), No. 76 (1936)1, and D. I. Sherman [Trudy Seismological Institute Akademn 
Nauk SSSR, No. 54 (1935), No. 86 (1938), No. 88 (1938), No. 100 (1940); ^ 

Akademii Nauk SSSR, vol. 27 (1940), pp. 911-913; vol. 28 (1940), pp. 29 - 32 ,^vol. ^ 
(1941), pp. 314-315; Prikl. Mat. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSR, vol. 7 (1943), PP- 

341-360. 413-420]. 
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where 

W = + 622)* + M(eh + + 26^2)* 

If the region is infinite, the proof of Sec. 27 is easily extended. We apply, 
first, formula (74.2) to a finite domain bounded by the contour 

C = Cl + • • * + Cm 


and by the circle C^ with center at z = 0 and with radius p so large that 
Cp contains C within it. Then if the integral 


(74.3) 


/cp 


Talia dS 0 


as 


CO 


the argument in Sec. 27 establishes the uniqueness of solution in the two- 
dimensional infinite region. The fact that (74.3) is, indeed, true follows 
from (71.4) and (71.7) if we recall that, for sufficiently large \z\ 


OD 


<po 


M - I 5. #.W - I % 

n -0 n -0 


For, in this case, the integrand r.u. is at least of the order l/p\ and hence 
the integral tends to zero as p becomes infinite. 

76. The Role of Conformal Representation in Plane Problems of 
Elasticity. We have indicated in the preceding chapter how effectively 
conformal mapping can be used in solving the Dirichlet problem for 
simply connected domains. Techniques, similar to those used in calcu¬ 
lating the complex torsion and flexure functions, can be applied to the 
boundary-value problems in plane elasticity. We suppose that the given 
region R (finite or infinite) is simply connected and map it conformally 
on the unit circle |f| < 1 by the analytic function 


(75.1) 


2 = w(f). 


If the correspondence of points specified by (75.1) is one-to-one then 

as noted m Sec. 43, a)'(f) does not vanish at any point of the region To 

ensure the nonvanishing of a,'(f) throughout the closed region If] < 1 it 

suffices to assume that the boundary C oi R has continuously chrngi’ne 

curvature.^ We shall suppose that such is the case. Then, if the region 

« IS finite and the origin e = 0 is taken in the interior, we can represent 
{to.l) m the power senes 


(75.2) 


I 

1 


in < 1, 


* See (72.8), where we have set X, = A"* = R = r = R' - _ n ■ 

pose that the displacemenU remain bounded at infinity. ’ 

* This is a special case of a theorem Hua v 

voh 107 (1932), pp. 313^323. * Smirnoff, Mathemalische Annalen, 
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by making the point 2=0 correspond to f = 0. If the region R is 

infinite, we shall suppose that 2 = 0 is an exterior point and represent 
u3(f) in the form 


(75.3) 



by taking z — ^ and f = 0 as the corresponding points.* 

Let us determine next how the essential formulas (71.2) and (71.7) and 

the boundary conditions transform under (75.1). We denote the results 

of the substitution z = aj(f) in ip{z) and \j/{z) by ^i(f) and respec¬ 
tively, so that 


(75.4) 

Since 


S^[w(f)] = ^[co(f)] = ^i(f) 


1 <0 j'fi' 

formulas (71.2) and (71.7) assume the forms 

(75.5) f/., + iU.i = ^,(f) + ^ Ifl < 

" (f) 

2m(m, + iUi) = Ifl < 1. 

(n 


(75.6) 


Hence the boundary conditions (73.2) and (73.3) become 


(75.7) Mn + ^:(f) + on ifi = 1- 

(f) 

(75.8) on Ifl = 1, 

W (f) 

where F{^) and G(i9) are uniquely determined by (75.1) on the boundary 
7 of the unit circle from known values, /i 4- ifi + const and 2/i(^i + ^’^ 2 ), 
specified^ in the contour C of R. 

The structure of the left-hand members in (75.7) and (75.8) suggests 
that we impose on ^i(i'), <p[(i‘), and ^i(f) the requirement of continuity 
in the closed region |f| < 1. Moreover, if the domain is bounded, <pii^) 

^ Occasionally it proves convenient to map an infinite region R on the region |l'| > 1 
and make the point at infinity in the 2 -pIane correspond to the point f - =». The 
appropriate mapping function is obtained then from (75.3) by replacing f by 1/f. 

’ We suppose that the value of the integration constant in (73.2) is fixed in some 
definite way, say, by setting it equal to zero. This can be done by utilizing the avail¬ 
able freedom in the choice of ^(z). The transform of fi(s) -h ifzis), which we denoted 
by is then a known function fi(0) -f- of the angular variable i? in the 

f-plane. The functional forms of fi{0) -j- 1 / 2 ( 1 ?) will, in general, differ from /i(s) 
+ 2 / 2 ( 3 ), but the values of these functions at the corresponding points on y and C are 
the same. 
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and ^i(f) are analytic in the region |f| < 1. In the first boundary-value 
problem for such domains, we are free to assign arbitrary values to ^(0) 
and to Hence^ the values of ^i(O) and ^[^l(0)/w'(0)] can be 

specified arbitrarily. 

In the second boundary-value problem we can assign the value to 
either ^( 2 ) or ^( 2 ) at some point of /t*, and in the sequel we shall choose 
to assign an arbitrary value to at some point f = fo of the trans¬ 
formed region. 

If is a bounded region, v’i(f) and have the representations 

a„r, ^i(f) = 2 

n = 0 

The substitution of these series in the boundary conditions (75.7) or 
(75.8) leads to a system of equations for the coefficients a„ and b„. We 
shall use this elementary method of solving the boundary-value problems 




Fig. 54 

in the following section. In general it is cumbersome, and the procedure 
resulting from the conversion of the boundary conditions into certain 
functional equations, presented in Secs. 82 to 86, leads to considerably 
more effective methods of solution. 

Occasionally it is convenient to use the boundary condition in the form 
(73.5), and we deduce next the corresponding expression in the f-plane. 

The relationship 2 = w(f) determines an orthogonal curvilinear net 
p = const, r? = const in the 2 -plane corresponding to the families of circles 
and radial lines in the f-plane. If a (Fig. 54) is the angle made at 2 = 20 
by the coordinate line = const with the xi-axis, then the cartesian com¬ 
ponents id a of an arbitrary vector A at 2 = 20 are related to the com¬ 
ponents Ap, Aj along the coordinate lines p = const, i? = const by the 

formula 

Ap + iAa ~ e““*(Ai ZA2). 

See Sec. 73. 
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It is not difficult to express e in terms of the mapping function z = w(i'). 
For, if df represents a displacement of f = pe'^ along the radius, the 
corresponding displacement dz in the 2 -plane will be along the line 
d = const. Hence 


and we find 

(75.9) 


dz = |d 2 | and df = [dfl, 

p 


Thus, the components Upj of the displacement vector in the 2 -plane 
are related to the cartesian components Ua by the formula 


= - pT^I (wi + f«2). 

p (HI 

Replacing z by a)(f) in (73.5) and noting (75.9), we get the boundary 
condition in the form 


(75.11) 4>((r) + H(t) - 



[co(a)^'((T) + co'(a)^((r)] 


where 


and (T = e*'’. 



on If! = 1, 


If we let t[i = Tppj T 22 = Tddf t [2 = Tp,> in the formulas in the footnote 
on page 271 and recall formulas (71.4), we get the useful expressions,* 


(75.12) 



T 

^pp 


pp + = 2[4>(f) + <E’(f)], 

+ 2ir,, = 

P w (f) 


76. An Elementary Method of Solution of the Basic Problems for 
Simply Connected Domains. The boundary conditions (75.7) and (75.8) 
have the form 


(76.1) 


a<pi((r) + <Pi(^ + — ^i^)} 

U) {(T) 


where o* = is the value of f on the boundary of the unit circle. In the 
first boundary-value problem a = I and H(a) = fi(d) + ff 2 (d), and in 
the second problem a — —x and H((t) = —2p[gi{d) + fp 2 (d)]. If the 
region R is finite and simply connected, the functions ^i(f) and ypiit) can 
be represented in the power series 


^ Note that 
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(76.2) 2 atf*, ^,(f) = y 6tf*, 

^■=0 k^o 

a.nd it is n^iturRl to attompt to calculate the Qk and bk by the method of 
undetermined coefficients. To this end we expand the right-hand 
member of (70.1) in the Fourier series (39.6) to obtain 

(76.3) //(a) = 2 = y CW, 

4 = — * — so 

and write the complex Fourier series for the known function 



The insertion from (70.2), (76.3), and (76.4) in (76.1) yields the equation 

“ * * « » 

(76.5) a ^ aicC^ + ^ V -f V SA-a"* = V 

4=1 4=-« 4-1 4 = 0 4--CO 

if we take ^i(O) = ao = 0 and note that & = = a~^. 

On performing the indicated operations, which are surely legitimate 
if the involved series are absolutely convergent, we get 


op 


90 60 


“.2 


so so 


ak(T‘ 


+ ^ ^ ”»d„c„+i_,) + V ^ ^ 


ma„.c 


m^m 


4 “ 1 m •» 1 


4 saO m so 1 




—Jt 


00 


oo 


+ ^ 6*(7 * = y C*<r* 

k^O it B «« 9 


and, on comparing the coefficients of like powers of <y, we obtain; 


(76.6) aat + ^ md,„c„+t_, = C*, {k = 1, 2, . . .), 

m » 1 
00 

(76.7) 6* + ^ = C_*, (A = 0, 1, 2, . . .). 

m “ 1 

If the system of Eqs. (76.6) can be solved for the a,, the h are deter- 
inined at once from formula (76.7). In the first boundary-value problem 
the system (76.6) cannot be expected to yield a unique solution if the 
imaginary part of a, is left unspecified, since the function ^^(f) is not 
determined uniquely unless the value of d[^;(0)/a,'(0)] ^ d[a,/a,'(0)] is 
assigned. No such supplementary condition is needed for the second 
boundary-value problem, inasmuch as the condition v>.(0) = 0 com- 
pletely determines both v^Kf) and ^i(f) 
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Furthci, to ensure the existence of solution of the first boundary-value 
piobleni for finite domains, the resultant force and the resultant moment 
of assigned stresses Ta{s) must vanish. It is not difficult to show* that 
the vanishing of the resultant force implies that the function Hia) is 
single-valued on the unit circle, while the moment condition imposes a 
restriction on the coefficients C* in the representation (76.3). 

An important special case arises when a)(f) is a polynomial of degree n, 
because, as we shall presently see, the determination of a^’s, in this case, 
reduces to the solution of the system of n linear equations in n unknowns. 
The practical importance of this becomes obvious if it is noted that the 
mapping function for a finite domain can be approximated with arbitrary 
accuracy by a polynomial. 

W e note first that, when w({') is a polynomial of degree n, the function 
co(cr)/w'((r) has the representation^ 


(76.8) 



Consequently, on setting c* = 0 for ^ > « + 1 in (76.6) and (76.7), 
we get: 


* If the resultant force vanishes, then 



-h iT.) (is = 0. 


But 


Ms) + iMs) = t [' (Ti + iT,) (Is, 

Jso 

and hence the increment in /i + i/2 as tlie contour C is traversed is zero. This is 
another way of saying that H(<t) = + iM^) is single-valued on li"] « 1. The 

vanishing of the resultant moment requires that 



X 2 T 1 ) ds 


Integration by parts gives 


(xi dfi -I- Xi d/ 2 ) = 0. 


[a:i/i(5) + X2Ms)]c ~ {Ms) dxi Ms) dxi] = 0, 

and since the function in the brackets is single valued, the bracketed term vanishes. 
The integral can be written as(Si [fi(s) + iMs)l dz = 0. Under the transformation 
z — w(f),/i(s) -h ifzis) goes over into H{ff) =/i(i?) -h j/sft?), and since dz = w/f) df, 

« l/i(s) + i/7(s)I di = = 0. 

The last of these equalities implies a restriction on the choice of the Ct in (76.3). 

* The left-hand member of (76.8), viewed as a function of a complex variable ff, 
has a pole of order n at infinity and no other singularities in the region |<r| > 1- Hence 
it has a Laurent series representation in the region |ff| > 1, which, for \(r\ = 1. has the 
form (76.8). 
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aai -h fliCi + 2d2C2 +•••-(- ndnCn = Ci, 

aa2 + diC2 + 2d2C3 + * * * + (n — l)d„_iCn = Ca, 

(76.9) . 

cxan + diCn = r . 

aQk = Ck, ^: > n + 1. 

«+t+i 

(76.10) bk ^ ~ ^ md^c„,_k-i + C-k, (k = 0, 1, 2, . . .). 

m = 5 ! 

It follows from these formulas that, if |Ci| < Al/k^, then the series 
(76.2) define the analytic functions and in the region 

!f| < 1, which satisfy the boundary condition (76.1). The Fourier 
coefficients Ck will surely be of this order if the second derivatives of 
H{(r) are of bounded variation. To ensure this, it would suffice to sup¬ 
pose that, in the first boundary-value problem, the functions T„{s) have 
first derivatives of bounded variation and, in the second problem, the 
second derivatives of the displacements g^s) are of bounded variation. 

If the domain R is infinite, the mapping function has the form (75.3), 
and it follows from (72.8) that vJi(f) = ¥>[u)(f)] and i^,(f) = ^^[u({-)] have 
the representations. 


(76.11) 


" " ~ ^(iV^)'^ f + (B' + iC) j + Vii), 


where ^‘*(^) and ^"(f) are analytic and single-valued for if| < 1. 

The constants B, B\ and C' are related to the stress distribution at 
infinity. They are, 


4 


D/ ^ r 22 ('») - ru(<») 

'2 ' 


C" = ri2(co). 


As noted in Sec. 72, the constant C can be set equal to zero. To obtain 
the boundary conditions for and ^«(f) in the first boundary-value 
problem, we substitute from (76.11) in (76.1) and find 


(76.12) 

where 


(«^) 


w ((t) 


(76.13) F»{a) ^ F{a) - log <r - 

_ (^)_ r X, - ix 


Be 


w ((t) L27r(l -f h) 


Bca’^ - {B' - iC')ca, 


with F{a) = /,(»?) -f- 2 / 2 ( 1 ?). 

The function F''{(j) is clearly single-valued when the components Zi X 
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of the resultant force acting on C vanish. In this case we have for the 
determination of and the boundary condition similar to (76.1). 
If the resultant external force does not vanish, F((t) acquires an increment 
i{Xi + 1 X 2 ) as the point <7 traverses the circle |f| = 1 once in the counter¬ 
clockwise direction.* But as a traverses the circle, logo- acquires an 
increment 27^^ and thus the contribution from the second term in the 
right-hand member of (76.13) annuls the contribution from the first 
term. It follows that is single-valued in this case also. Thus, in 
either circumstance, we have a problem of the same type as for the finite 
domain. 

The treatment of the second boundary-value problem for an infinite 
domain when the values of .Yi, A’' 2 , Bi, fi, and C' are specified in 
advance obviouslv leads to the boundary condition 

(76.14) ^ ^ 

w (a) 

where and arc single-valued and analytic functions for |f| < 1 
and G^{<7) is a known single-valued function. 


PROBLEM 


Show that whonovor the function mapping an infinite simply connected domain 
on a unit circle |f| = 1, has the form 


n 




I 




then 


QO 


■ -: = C„~2<T 

a>'(l/a) 


n-2 


+ 


4- ciff -h ' c^ko ^ 


00 


2 

k-i 


(76.12), is: 


(76.15) 


Cfl -|- dlC| “h 2«2C2 * "h 2)rtn_2Cn-2 -dj, 

0.2 + diC.2 + 2(l2C3 -h • • • + t'i — = Aj, 


On-2 “h dlCn -2 

Ok = Al, 


= 


- k >n - I, 


00 


I 


A- - » 


77. Solution of Basic Problems for a Circular Region. We specialize 
the formulas of the preceding section to obtain the solutions of the rs 

^ Recall that/i(«) + if 2 {s) ~ i { (Tx + iT 2 ) ds. 

J 
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and second boundary-value problems for the circular region 
The appropriate mapping function a)(f) in this case is 


< R. 


(77.1) 3 = 

so that w((r)/a)'((7) = a. Thus all Ck in the expansion (76.8), with the excep¬ 
tion Cl = 1, vanish. 

If we represent the function /i(i?) + 1 / 2 ( 1 ?), characterizing the stress 
distribution on the boundary, in the form 


(77.2) F{d) = ) 

where 

1 P' 

^4* = ^ /c = 0, ±1, ±2, . . . . 

the systems (76.9), (76.10), upon setting C* = ^4*, a = 1, yield; 

1 Ui fli = A 1 

ak — Akf k > 2y 

bk = A-k — (k + 2)Ak+2, /: = 0 , 1 , 2 , . . . , 

The first of these equations requires /1 1 to be real, and it is easy to 
check that it is the consequence of the vanishing of the resultant moment 
of forces applied to the boundary. In order to determine v?i(f) uniquely 
we take ^(ui/ci) = ^(oi) = 0. Then ai = i4i/2, and we have 



00 

(77.5) ^ = y [i_, - {k + 

it-o 

Setting f = z/R^ we obtain <p(z) and ^( 2 ). 

The displacements and stresses in cartesian coordinates are then 
determined from formulas (71.4) and (71.7). The corresponding com- 
ponents in polar coordinates are given by; 


I 2 ^iur + iue) = e-<»[x¥>(0) - 2^^ - 
(77.6) I T,r + Tu = 4:(5{[(p'(z)]^ 

I 799 - Trr + 2fT,9 = 2[z<fl" (z) + 

as follows from (75.10) and (75.12). 

When the displacements are specified on the boundary 
the function 0(0) = 2Mg,(0) -|- j>,(tf)] in Fourier series, ’ 


we represent 
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and, upon setting Bk = —Ck and a = —Hin (76.9), find that 


I xai ~ di — Bij 

xak — Bh, k > ly 

bk = -B^k - {k + 2)a,+2, k > 0. 


These completely determine the functions ^i(f) and 

As an illustration of the use of these formulas we consider several 
special problems. 

a. Uniform Pressure. If a uniform pressure of intensity P acts on the 
boundary of the circle, we take Ti = — P cos 0, T 2 — —P sin 6 and 
compute 

Ms) + iMs) =iJ'{T, + iT,) ds 

= -i j” Pe'ntdd 

= -PRe'K 


Thus, 


hW + ihW = -PPcr, 


and hence all Ajk, in the expansion (77.2), with the exception of 



vanish. 

The substitution of Ai — —PR and Ak = 0, k 7 ^ \y in (77.4) and 


(77.5) then gives 



^i(f) = 0, 


so that 



\p{z) = 0. 


Making use of these results in (77.6), we easily find that 


Ur 

Trr 


P(l - ’c) 




U0 = 0, 

Tr0 = 0. 


b. Uniform Radial Displacement. If a uniform radial displacement 
Ur — —Uo is specified on the boundary, 


and we find 


Ux = —Wo cos dy W 2 = —Wo sin 
2m (^1 + W2 ) = — 2mWoo-. 


Hence the coefficients Bk in (77.7) are: 


Bx = —2fiU0y 


Bk = 0, 


5 *^ 1. 
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Thus, 


xP\ -f- B\ 2/xUo 

2 1 P 

— 1 K — 1 

a* = 0, fc 5^ 1, 

6* = 0, /b > 0, 


and, hence, 


/.N 2m«0 y 

= 0. 

Using 


2/i?io z 

= .-\R' 

4>{z) = 0 

in (77.6), we easily find that 


ruo 

f\ 


' r\ 

Wr =-= 0 


c. Concentrated Loads. Let the concentrated force with components 
(0, — P) act at the point zo = of the circular boundary and an equal 
and opposite force with components (0, P) act at Zo = (Fig. 55). 



The concentrated force P can be regarded as the limiting case of the 
uniform distribution of stress T applied to a small segment L of the 
boundary, wherein T is allowed to increase as L 0 in such a way that 
'LL = P, With this interpretation, the function 


/i(5) + ih{s) = i P {T, -I- iT^) ds 


will be constant along the part of the boundary where no load is applied, 
but as the variable point passes the point of application of the load! 
/i + ifi suffers a discontinuity of magnitude P. 
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In our case, 


Hence, 



F{e) ^h+ ih = 0 , 

= p, 



0 < ^ < a, 

Of < ^ < 27 r — a, 

27 r — or < ^ < 27 r. 



The substitution of these values in (77.4) and (77.5) gives: 


CO 


..(«= y y 


Pi v' — 6“'^" 




f* - ^ (e'“ - e-'“){-, 


U^) = 


Pi 


QO 


*=i *- 


gji'a _ »ta 


_ />t(*+2)a _|_ g-i(A-f2)a 


f*, 


where 


6„ = ^ 

TT 


TT — a — - (e^'" — 


60 


QO 


Since for \x\ < 1, ^ x'‘/k = - log (1 - x) and Y .r* = 1/(1 

k=\ k=0 

the formulas for ^i(f) and ^i(f) can be written in closed forms: 


- -c), 


^i(f) = 

ha) = 




Since z = and zo = we can write these as 




where we dropped the nonessential constants that do not affect the stress 
distribution. 

The computation of stresses and displacements presents no serious 
difficulties.^ 

* These are recorded in N. I. Muskheliahvili'e Some Basic Problems of the Mathe¬ 
matical Theory of Elasticity (1953), pp. 327-328, where the functions ^piz) and 
are obtained in a different way. See also Timoshenko and Goodier, Theory of Elas- 
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d. Rotating Disk.^ If a circular disk rotates with constant angular 
velocity w about the axis through its center, we consider the stresses in 
the form 


ra0 = 

where the are given by (68.3), and the satisfy the homogeneous 
equilibrium equations 


If no forces are applied to the boundary of the disk, = 0 and the 
boundary condition in (68.4) for gives 

= Ta - 

- 0 - cos e + sin d) = 

Thus, 

Ti + zTs = “[r'd’ cos e -b riV sin d -}- cos 0 + sin 0)]. 

Substituting for fi-om (68.3) and noting that, on the boundary of the 
circle of radius /?, 


Xi = R cos 6, Z 2 ~ R sin 0, 

we find, 

Hence 


/i if i = i 


1\ + z'A ds 


2X + 3/i 
4(X + 2 m) 




It is clear from this that the problem of determining the stress distribu¬ 
tion is identical with the uniform-pressure problem considered in (a) 

2X -f 3 m 


above, where we must set P = — 


4(X -b 2m) 




ticity (1951), pp. 107-111, where this problem is solved by indirect means. This 
problem was originally treated by H. Hertz, ZeUscknfi fur Mathematik und Physik, 
vol. 28 (1888), and later by J. H. Miehell, Proceedings of the London Mathematical 
Society, vol. 32 (1900), pp, 35-61, vol. 34 (1902), pp. 134-142, who solved several 
similar problems by ingenious devices. A unihed and systematic treatment of this 
category of problems was first given by G. V. Kolosoff and N. I. Muskhelishvili in 
Izvestiya Petrograd Electrotechnical ht-stitute, vol. 12 (1915), pp. 39-55 (in Russian). 

‘For different solutions of this problem see Love’s Treatise, Sec. 102, and Timo¬ 
shenko and Goodier’s Theory of Elasticity, Secs. 30 and 119. The problem of the 
disk rotating about an axis normal to the disk at an arbitrary point of the disk was 
solved by Ya. K. IFyn, Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, vol. 67 (1949), pp 803-806 
(m Russian). A solution of the problem of rotating disk with attached concentrated 

masses 18 outlined in Sec. 80 of Muskhelishvili’s Some Basic Problems of the Mathe¬ 
matical Theory of Ela.sticity (1953). 
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It should be kept in mind that the value of X in formulas (68.3), 

appropriate to the problem of a rotating disk, is given by X = 2X/i/(X + 2ix), 

since we are dealing with the state of generalized plane stress. In the 
corresponding plane-deformation problem, that is, in the problem of a 
rotating shaft, X is the Larne constant given by (23.5). 

78. Solution of Problems for the Infinite Region Bounded by a Circle. 
If we consider the region \z\ > R and map it on the unit circle in the 
f-plane by means of 

(78.1) 2 = 0,(0 = 

the fun('tion.s »5i(f) = (p[co(f)] aixi ^i(C) = ^[a)(f)] a.'JSiime the forms [see 
(7(U1)], 


(78.2) 


i 


M ^ r + (« + .-C) I + 

-'mi+ + + #■(«■ 


We recall that A'l -f- 1 X 2 is the resultant force acting on the circular 
boundary and tlie constants /i, B\ (\ C' are related to the stresses and 
rotation at infinity by formulas (72.!)). 

We shall assume that C = 0 and take 


(78.3) 


( 71 = + T22(^)], 

I 71' = }-At 22 ('^) - rn('-«)l, 

[ C' = ri2(x). 


For the determination of the analytic functions y>"(l') and "'c tlnis 
have the boundary condition 


(78.4) 
where 

(78.5) F%a) 







7^(<r) 


27r 


log a 


HR 

cr 



27 r(l -j- x) 


BRa^ 



and/'’(a) = Jx{&) “h detennii 

on the circular boundary. 

Setting 


led by the specified stress distril)Ution 







in (78.4) and writing in the right-hand member the Fourier series repre 
sentation for the single-valued function, 
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j?/ \ , 

^W) - ^ -- log (T 


I 


it - - « 


Ai + iXt I" . , V 1 / -I- 

-—27“ Z - 

fc » 1 ^ 


we obtain 


W 90 90 90 

(78.0) ^ ^ kdk<7~^~^ + ^ ^ 


Xi + iX , 

'Ztt 


go _ 

«■ + n ''■* - ’*> 

A: ® 1 


A: =s — « 

c)] _ ^ _ (B' _ 

cr 


, - iX, 

+ 27ri‘+7)" 


The comparison of like powers of <r then yields: 

a, = Ar + - (7?' - zC')7?, 

„ _ J I Xi + 1X2 1 o 


= An - 


t-(X, + 7X2) 


(78.7) 


A_i - ^ - 2B/?, 

^ Xi + fAa 1 I Ai — tXz 
" 2^ 2 2t{1~-\- hY 

A_i - (fc - 2)a-t_2 - 1 

ztt A: 


A: > 3 


These formulas simplify considerably when A''! + 1 X 2 = 0, that is 
when the stresses on the boundary are self-equilibrating. 

We next specialize these results to several problems of technical 
interest. 

a. Uniform Internal Pressure. When constant pressure P acts on the 
boundary of the hole, Ti P cos 6, T 2 = P sin 0, and* 


/i + if2 = +i f {T, + iT^) 


ds 


Thus 


= -ij 


Pe'>R de = -PRe'O 


F{a) = —P7?(7 *. 


‘ Tlie negative sign is introduced in the integral because the positive direction of 

integration along the circle is clockwise, inasmuch as the normal v is directed toward 
Its center. 
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Clearly, Xi + 1 X 2 == 0 and, if we assume that the stresses at infinity 
vanish, B = B' = C' = 0. Thus F^(<r) = and 

^i(f) = 

Since all Fourier coefficients Ak, with the exception 

A_, = -PR, 

vanish in the expansion for F(tr), we conclude from (78.7) that 

aic = 0, k > I, 

b\ = —PR, bk = 0, k 1. 

Hence 

=0, ^1 = 

and, therefore, 

PR'^ 

<p{z) = 0 , Hz) - - — • 


Using the formulas (77.6), we get, 


PR^ 

= 2,r ’ 


Ue = 0 , 


PR 


Trr — ~Te$ — — 



and the problem is completely solved. 

b. Concentrated Force in the Plane. The stress distribution produced 
by a concentrated force applied to a point in the plane can be obtained 
by analyzing the effect of the constant stress distribution 


(78.8) 



Al 

2tR 



acting on the boundary of the circle \z\ = R. The resultant force pro¬ 
duced by the stress distribution Ti + iT 2 is, clearly, Xi + fA' 2 . If wc 
assume that the stresses at infinity vanish, F^{<j) defined by (78.5) 
becomes. 


(78.9) 

But 


F\<t) = F(a) - log a + ^ 


27r 


27r(l + h ) 


1 


. Xi -j- 1X2 


e. 


so that 


F(, 


2Tr ^ 


Inserting this in (78.3}, ,.e see that the right-hand member in (78.6) 
reduces to the single term 
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We thus conclude that 


and hence 


a* = 0, fc > 0, 

K 1X2 1 ^ r* 


^“(f) = 0 , nn = 

27r(l -h x) 


Inserting these in (78.2), and recalling (78.1), we get 


(78.10) 


ip(z) = 

yp{z) = 


Xi + iX2 , R 

^r+-K“) 7 

-«(X. - 


- iXj) R X, + iX2 R^ 

27 r(l + «) ^ z 27 r(l -|- x) z'^ 


The stress distribution in the region \z\ > R is determined by (77.6), 
if we insert 


(78.11) 




Xi + 2 X 2 1 
27r(l + x) z 
x{Xi — 2X2) 1 
27r(l + k) z 


Xi + 2 X 2 1 

= 27(r^«) 3 -^’ 

Xi + 2X2 IP 

7r(l + x) z^ 


To obtain the stress distribution produced by the concentrated force 

Xi + 2 X 2 applied at 2 = 0, we let 72 0 and allow Ti and in (78.8) 

to increase in such a way that the resultant force is always equal to 

Xi -h 2 X 2 . The resulting stress distribution is that given by formulas 

(77.6), where we use (78.11) with R = 0. The result of simple calcula- 
tions is, 


(78.12) 


Trr = 

Tee = 

Tre = 


_ « .^1 cos 6 X 2 sin 9 
X + 1 2xr 

X — 1 Xi cos 6 X 2 sin 6 

X + 1 27rr ’ 

X — 1 Xi sin g — X 2 cos 9 
X + 1 27FT 


The solution recorded here corresponds to the state of plane strain 
I^n dealing with the generalized plane stress, x in (78.12) must be replaced 
y X — (3 — o')/(l -|- O'), while Xi and X 2 are reckoned per unit thick- 
ness of the plane. That is, Z. = Xl/2h and = Xl/2h, where 2h is 
the thickness of the plate and ZJ + fZ? is the concentrated force. 

c. Concentrated Moment in the Plant. We consider next the effect of 
the stress distribution 


m _ M . 



M 

2irR‘^ 


cos 0, 
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applied to the boundary 1^1 = R. This distribution is produced by the 
constant tangential stress T of magnitude iTf/27rJ?^ 

Sinoe 


/i + ^/2 = i 


(T, + iT^) ds = 


M 

2TrR 



dd 



Thus, the only nonvanishing Ak in (78.7) is A_i = — Mi/2TrR. If the 
stresses at infinity vanish, the S 3 '^stem (78,7) yields, 




k 9^ Ij 


inasmuch as + 1 X 2 = 0. Hence, 


^i(f) = 0, ^i(f) = 


and 


<p{z) = 0, )p{z) = 


Mi 

2'irR 


Mil 

2ir z 


f 


Making use of (77.6), we easily find, 

Trr 0 , Tr$ 


M 

27rr2 


where M = —2TrTR^, 

d* Uniaxial and Biaxial Tension. Pure Shear. We consider next the 
effect of the stress concentration in the neighborhood of the hole I 2 I = R, 
located in a plane subjected to the action of constant loads at a great 
distance from the hole. 

Let us suppose first that the plane is stretched by the tensile forces 
acting in the Xi-direction. We take 


Tii(co) = Pi, Ti 2(‘») = r22(«>) - 0. 

Since the hole is free of stress, X\ + iX 2 = 0 and F{<x) = 0. Ihe con 
stants P, C' in (78.7) are determined by (78.3), and we find, 

B = HPu B' = = O’ 


Equations (78.7) then yield. 



6 * = 0 , k>3. 
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Thus 


0/u\ _ t 

^ (f) O 


r(^) = - 


PiR 


(f - n, 


and, from formulas (78.2), 


~ T ^ ^ 

^i{r) = - 0 + f 


- 


Hence 




f)■ 




<P{z) = - --^ z + m - 



R 


losing formulas (77.(i), we find: 




{k - l)r'^ -I- 2H^ + 2 


RHx + 1) + r2 - 


R 


r- 


cos 26 


Ue = - 


(78.13) 


Zl 

^lir 


Trr = 


r2 -h R'^ix - 1) + 


R^ 


sin 26 


Tee = 


2 

Pi 

2 


P2 

1 - + 


1 + 


r2 


P 


r2 


4P2 3/^4 

o I* J 


1 . 3P . 

1 H-r I COS 26 

r 


cos 26 


Tre = — 




3P 


sin 26. 


For tension r 22 (oc) = in the 2 : 2 -direction, we have, 

4P2 


(78.14) 


Ttt = 


Tee — 


Tre = 


/j 

2 

P 2 

2 

2 


[(■-?)-(■- 



. 3P . 

2 H-^ I cos 26 


l+^) + (l+^; cos 201, 
1 + ^,, 


By superposition of (78.13) and (78.14), we find, for the uniform 
biaxial tension with Pi = P 2 = P, 


(78,15) 


rr 


= p(i- 


R 


Tee = P{l~\- 


R 


Trt = 0. 


On the boundary of the hole in all these cases r„ = r., = 0, as it should 
but for the case of the uniaxial tension the hoop stress is. 

Tee = Pi(l — 2 cos 20). 
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This assumes a maximum value {Teo)mtix = 3Pi at 0 = w/2 and 6 «= 37r/2, 
which is three times the stress in a plate without the hole. For the case 
of biaxial tension = 2P, as is clear from (78.15). 

If we set rii(oo) = P and r 22 (°o) = —P in (78.13) and (78.14), and 
combine the results, we shall get the solution corresponding to the plate 
in the state of pure shear.* 

On the boundary of the hole, in this case, 


Tee = —4Pcos20, 

r * R 

which has an absolute maximum {ree^ = 4P at 0 = 0, 7r/2, tt, 37r/2. 

79. Infinite Region Bounded by an Ellipse. As a further illustration 
of the method outlined in Sec, 76, we consider the first boundary-value 
problem for an infinite region bounded by an ellipse 


(79.1) 



It is easy to verify that the mapping function 


(79.2) 


-" (?+”0’ 


P > 0, 0 < w < 1, 


transforms the region exterior to the ellipse (79.1) into a circle |f| < 1, 
if we take 


R = 


a + b 


m = 


a 


a + b 


It should be noted that, as the point f = e'-’ describes the circle 
Ifl = 1 in the positive (counterclockwise) direction, the corresponding 
point 2 traces out the ellipse (79.1) in the clockwise direction. Accord¬ 
ingly, the parametric equations of the ellipse must be taken in the form. 

= R{1 -t- m) cos a, Xi = - R{1 - m) sin 

If m = 0, the ellipse becomes a circle. When ot = 1, the point in the 
2 -plane traces out the segment of the xi-axis, between Xi = 2 ^n 
Xi = -2R, twice, as the point f describes once the boundary Ifl - • 
Thus, in this case, the function (79.2) maps the 2 -plane, slit along the 

line joining the points (2R, 0) and ( — 2/2, 0), onto |f| < 1- 

The solution of the first boundary-value problem for an infinite si p y 
connected domain, as we saw in Sec. 76, can be reduced to the Jt^rmina- 
tion of two functions .^“(f) and r{^), analytic in the circle |f| < 1, wh 

satisfy the boundary condition 


(79.3) 


^«(ir) + ^ + rw = 

«>'(<r) 


* See Sec. 19. 
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In our problem, 


(79.4) 


1 + 


^ _ 


1 + ma^ 


a 


1 +^ + ^ + 


a 


SO that the coefficients Cn, in the expansion (70.4), vanish for all n > 0. 
It follows then from (7C.(>) that 


so that 


Ofc = Ak, k > I, 


(79.5) 

where 

(79.6) 


X 



k^\ 



with given hy (76.13). 

An integral representation for ^”(f), which is more convenient for cal¬ 
culation purposes than the series (79.5), can he readily deduced by sub¬ 
stituting from (79.6) in (79.5). We have, 



since a = 

Noting that da = ddy we can write 





(79.7) 



_L. f 

'Iiri jya{a — f) 


This is the desired integral formula for ^°(f). 

Instead of the series representation of the function based on the 
calculation of the coefficients 6*, one can also deduce a useful integral 
representation as follows: We rewrite (79.3) in the conjugate form, 

(79.8) ^ ^ 

multiply both members of (79.8) by and integrate over the 
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contour 7 . We get, 


27rt 


j , 1 

- 7 da + 


co((r) , , 1 

y 0 ,'(a) a - r" 2irl 


ri<r) 

O' - f 


da 


1 

2wi 


O' - i* 


da. 


But,' 


(p'^ia) 


2ti Jya — ^ 


d<T = <p\0) = 0 , 


2 S/„~f 


and we have, 


(79.9) nt) = - 


Since in our problem 


w(o-) (P^'(a) ,, , 1 

/ > \ t- da “T rt 


27rt Jy o)'{a) (T — f 



27rz Jya — t 


da 


^a) 

0 )'{a) 


aia"^ + m) 
1 — ma’^ 


m < 1, 


we see that the first integral in the right-hand member of (79.9) can be 
evaluated by Cauchy’s Integral Formula to yield, 


(79.10) 




FOic) 


1 — 


27rt A <T — f 


da 


We proceed to illustrate the use of formulas (79.7) and (79.10) in two 
special problems. 

a. Uniform Pressure on Elliptical Boundary. If the ellipse is subjected 
to a uniform pressure of intensity P, then 


T. - Pp, 


(a = 1 , 2 ), 


where 


vi = cos (xi, v) = cos (x 2 , s) = 


dx‘, 

ds 


= cos {x 2 y v) — — cos (xi, 5 ) = — 


dx\ 

ds 


Thus, 


so that 


i f + iTi) ds=^ - Pdz= -Pz, 
F“(<r) = -Pui{<T) = -PR{(r-^ + me), 


if we suppose that the stresses at infinity vanish. 

Substituting this in the integrals in formulas (79.7) and (79.10). we 


^ See the corresponding calculations in (42.3). 
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obtain, virtually without calculations, 


= -PRmi, 


m ^ -PR 


f + 


+ m) 

1 - 


which solve the problem. 

b. Strekhcd Plate Weakened by an Elliptical Hole. If the boundary of 
the opening is free of stress and the plate is deformed at infinity by the 
application of a uniform tensile stress of intensity P, making an angle a 
with the xi-axis, the formulas in Sec. 196 demand that 

T,i(oo) = PcoH^a, 722('») = Psin-a, ri 2 ('») = P sin a COS or. 

Thus the constants B, B\ C' in (76.13) are determined by 


B' + iC' = 


P 

2 


-g-2.a 


R - ^ 


and hence 


= - 


PR 


1 - 2e^'V + 

O' (7-2 — m 


The substitution of this in (79.7) and (79.10) yields, after simple cal 
culations, 

PPf 


= 


( 2 e 2 - - m), 


PPf 


Thus 

¥>(r) = ~ - ?n + 


= 2(mr- - 1 ) 



m = - 


PR 


e 


(1 + - m) f 




m 


m 


1 — 


from which the displacement and stresses can be computed without 
difficulty. 1 


PROBLEMS 


1. Compute the displacements and stresses in the problem treated in the illustration 
01 bee. 79a, for the case when m = 0. 

2. Solve the problem of deformation of an infinite plate with an eUiptical hole when 

a constant tangential force acts on the boundary of the hole. ’ 


“Stained by C. E. Inglia, Transactions of the 
InsMute of Nava Architects, Ixjndon, vol. 55 (1913), pp. 219-230. The solution given 

irccs 68f n f Akademii Nauk SSSR (1919), 

“"“*'‘‘"<1 *“ 82a, pp. 337-339, of Muskhelishvili’s book 

Some Bn.sie I roblems of the Mathematieal Theory of Kla.sticity (1953). 
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80. Problems for the Interior of an Ellipse. Theoretically the method 
of solution illustrated in the foregoing can be used to solve problems for 
simply connected domains whenever the mapping function z — aj(f) is 
known. But the function aj(f), mapping the region interior to an ellipse 
onto a circle, is very complicated. However, as was shown by Musk- 
helishvili,^ it is possible to make an effective use of the function employed 
in the preceding section to solve the interior problem as well. 



Fig. 50 


We consider 


(80.1) 


3 = c.(f) = /? I r + y 


7? > 0, m > 0. 


and, upon setting f = pe"’ and 2 = + 7 X 2 , find 


Xi = /? I p + y ) cos t9. 


X 2 = 77 ( p - yj sm i9. 


Thus, the circle of radius p = pi in the f-plane corresponds to an ellipse 
Cl with the semiaxes 


(80.2) 


ai 


.nL.f} 




provided that pi > m. . n /-i?- 

The circle of radius p = p 2 corresponds to another ellipse C 2 b 

^N. I. Muskhelishvili, Prikl. Mat. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSR, 
pp. 5-12. See also, Some Basic Problems of the Mathematical theory of Ela^ Y 
(1953), pp. 244-250. This problem was also treated by much more comp ica 
by O. Tedone, Atti delta accademia delle scienze di Torino, vol. 41 ( ); PP- . 

and T. Boggio, Atti del reale instituto veneto di scienze, leltere ed vete, yo . j 

Jp 591-6of A solution of the problem, with the aid of integral equat.ons, w^a so 
given by D. I. Sherman, Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSF, vol. 31 (1941), PP- 309-310. 
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and the elliptical ring bounded by Ci and C 2 is mapped conformally by 
(80.1) on the annulus formed by the circles p = pi and p = p 2 . If p 2 is 
increased indefinitely, the function in (80.1) maps the region exterior to 
the ellipse Ci onto the region exterior to the circle p = pi. For m = pf, 
the ellipse Ci degenerates into a segment of the real axis. If we take 
w = 1, the mapping function 

(80.3) 3 = /e /e > 0 

maps the entire 3-planc, slit along the real axis between Xi = —2R and 
Xi = 2R, onto the region Ifl > 1. As the point f = e*'’ traverses the 
circle once, the corresponding point 2 traverses the slit twice, so that the 
points <7 = and a = correspond to one and the same point Pq 
on the slit. The ring bounded by the circles p = po > 1 and p = 1 then 
corresponds to the interior of the ellipse Co, cut along the real axis between 
the points (-2/?, 0) and {2R, 0). 

If either the displacements or the stresses are specified on the bound¬ 
ary Co of the uncut ellipse, the functions <pi(f) and ^i(f) are determined by 
the condition of the form 


(80.4) «¥?!({') + -j'p- (p^(^) -|- V'i(r) = /^(O. for f = Poe*'’. 

w (D 

Since <pi(f) and are analytic in the ring 1 < |f| < po, they can be 
represented in Laurent’s series as 


(80.5) 



Moreover, the point Po on the cut corresponds to the points ^ = e’'’“ 

and f on |fl = 1, and the continuity of ^( 2 ) and ^( 2 ) requires 

that 


( 80 . 6 ) = ^i(^), ^i((r) = ^i(^). 

The condition (80.6) implies that the coefficients a* and bk in (80.5) 
are related by the formulas: 

(80.7) Uk = a-k, bk = A' = 0, I, 2, ... . 

The further conditions connecting these coefficients, which enable one to 
determine the functions in (80.5), are obtained from the boundary condi¬ 
tion (80.4) in the manner of Sec. 76. The reader interested in further 
calculational details will find them in the cited works of Muskhelishvili 
81. Basic Problems for Doubly Connected Domains. We shall see in 
this section that the method of solution outlined in Sec. 76 can be ea.sily 
modified to yield an effective .solution of the basic problems for the cir- 
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cular ring. Although a doubly connected domain can be mapped con¬ 
formally on a circular ring, a generalization of the formulas of Sec. 76 to 
doubly connected domains usually leads to intractable systems of equa¬ 
tions for the coefficients in the series representations of (p{z) and 

The treatment of the first and second boundary-value problems for 
the circular ring is identical, and we confine our discussion to the first 
problem. 

Let the ring he formed by a pair of concentric circles (?„, a = 1, 2, of 
radii /?a, where /fi < R 2 . To simplify calculations, we shall suppose 
that the external stresses applied to each boundary are such that the 
resultant force and moment vanish for each boundary. In this event, 
the logarithmic terms do not appear in the representations (72.7), and 
the functions (f{z) and \p{z) will be analytic in the ring Ri < \z\ < /? 2 . 

Accordingly, we can write 

(81.1) <p{z) = ^ dkZ^', ^( 2 ) = ^ Ri < \z\ < 


The coefficients dk and hk in (81.1) must be chosen so that 

(81.2) <p{z) + 2 /( 2 ) + ^( 2 ) = /\“*(s) + + const on Ca, 

where 

(81.3) i [T;"^(s) + f7’^“*(s)l = /i“» + + const. 

The \'alue of the integration constant in (81.2) can be fixed arbitrarily 
only on one of the contours; on the other it must be determined so 
that the stresses and displacements in the ring are single-valued and 
continuous. 

The arc parameter 5 on the circular boundaries Ca can be taken equal 
to Rdj where 6 is the polar angle; thus, the right-hand member in (81.3) 
can be viewed as a function of d, say Fa{d). Assuming that P'a{6) can 
be represented in the complex Fourier series, 


Raid) 


90 



ike 




ao 


and, recalling (81.1), we can 
form 


write, the boundary conditions (81.2) 


in the 


(81.4) 



X 

+ Ra<T 2 






where <t = c'®. j a - fh 

The system of equations for the unknown coefficients ak and * is en 
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got by comparing the coefficients of like powers of a in (81.4). The solu¬ 
tion of this system presents no difficulties, and the resulting series (81.1) 
can be easily shown to correspond to the desired solution if the deriva¬ 
tive of Fa{B) is of bounded variation.^ 

We limit ourselves to the study of the case in which the boundaries of 
the ring are subjected to constant pressures.^ 

Let the pressures acting on contours Ca be Pa. Then, on taking 
account of the convention for the positive direction of the normal to Ca, 
we have, 

= -P, cos (9, = -Pz sin 6, 

= Pi cos e, = Pi sin 6. 

Thus, 

and^ 

F,{e) ^ i j’ (r,*’ + ds 

(81.5) = -i de = -P,R,e‘> + ci, 

F,{e) ^ i l‘ (n^> + ds = -i j'p,e'>Ridd = -P,R,e'\ 

where the integration constant in Fi{B) has been set equal to zero. 

Substituting in the right-hand member of (81.4) from (81.5), we get 
on equating the coefficients of like powers of tr, the following systems: 

flo ~\~ 2 P 2^2 “h 5 o “ 0 , 

diR^ “h Pafli + 5 —= —P2P2, 

(81 6) + (2 - k)a 2 -kRl-^ + = 0, for /c 0, 1. 

flo “h ^R\d-i "f* ^0 = Cl, 

ttiPi "h R\di 4- 6_iPf^ — —PiPi, 

dkRi T* (2 — k)d 2 -kR\'~^ + b-kRi^ == 0, for A: 0, 1. 

In order to obtain a unique solution, we set Oo = 0, ^ai = 0 and after 
some simple algebra, find that the non vanishing coefficients are:^ 

a. = K _ mi(Pi - P 2 ) 

2{R\-R\)' - Rl^~Rl~- 


‘An analogous system, corresponding to a somewhat different choice of functions 
IS discussed in detail on pp. 218-225 of N. I. Muskhelishvili’s Some Basic Problems 
of the Mathematical Theory of Elasticity (1953). There are other (more compli¬ 
cated) solutions available. See, for example, A. Timpe, Zeitschrift fiir Mathematik 
und Physik, vol. 52 (1905), pp. 348-383. ^ ^ 

'.wl!'” -Tr ‘a de l-41astieit6 

Uoozj, with the aid of Navier s equations. 

•The positive description of the contour C. is clockwise, and it is counterclockwise 
K)r Cv 

* The ronstant ri turn.s out to be zero in this problem. 
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Using formulas (77.6) we find that, 


(81.8) 



Trr = 

Toe — 

TrO = 



P 2 - Pi R\R\ 
Rl - R\ ’ 

, P 2 -P 1 R\Rl 

Rl - Rl ’ 








and we see that the radial stress Trr is compressive, while the hoop stress 
Tee is tensile. It is interesting to note that {TeB)m^x > Pi regardless of 
how thick the ring is. 

The procedure indicated above, when applied to the problem of the 
ring deformed by two oppositely directed concentrated forces on the 
exterior boundary, yields very slowly converging series (81.1) when the 
ring is narrow. The concentrated forces acting on the boundary C 2 give 
rise to the singularities in <p{z) and ^( 3 ), and it is advisable to modify the 
problem by making use of the solution of the corresponding problem for 

the solid disk found in Sec. 77c. 

If the radius of the solid disk is the concentrated forces produce in 
it certain known shearing and normal stresses along the circle l^l = Ri- 
On subtracting the known solution of the problem of the solid disk of 
radius R 2 , under the action of the same concentrated forces, from the 
desired solution of the ring problem, one is led to consider the following 
auxiliary problem: Find the state of stress in a ring whose exterior bound¬ 
ary l^l = R 2 is free of stress and whose interior boundary \z\ — R\ is sub¬ 
jected to continuously distributed shearing and normal stresses equal 
and opposite to the stresses present in the solid disk along the circle 
l^l = Jl^, The superposition of the solution of this auxiliary problem 
on the known solution of the problem for the solid disk yields the desire 

solution.^ 


1 This familiar device has been used by S. Timoshenko and J. N. Goodier ^ 

Elasticity (1951), pp. llfr-1231 and K. Wicghardt [Siizungsberichie 
Wissenschiflen in Wien, vol. 124 (1915), p. 1119] to solve the problem in Fourier e ^ 
However, the series converge slowly when R\IR% is near unity. n app ica 1 .. 

alternating method, discussed in Sec. 88, enabled M. Z. Narodetz y [ zves 
demii Nalk ^SSR, Technical Series, No. 1 (1948), pp. 7-18] to deduce a so ut on 

that converges more rapidly. The stress distribution in a circu ar nearest 

action of twc .-qual and oppositely directed concentrated forces appher a 
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The function 



a > 1, 


maps the region between two eccentric circles onto a circular ring. The 
reader may find it instructive to formulate the first boundary-value prob¬ 
lem for the region bounded by two eccentric circles with the aid of this 
mapping function and deduce from the boundary conditions the appro¬ 
priate systems of equations for the coefficients Ok and bk in the expan¬ 
sions for and V'i(f)- The solution of the resulting systems presents 
difficulties, and it is simpler to treat the equilibrium problems for eccen¬ 
tric rings in bipolar coordinates.’ 

The function 

3 = /t- (f + j'j, R > 0, m > 0, 


as we saw in Sec. 80, maps the region bounded by two confocal ellipses 
onto a circular ring of radii p = p«, a = 1, 2. If the external stresses 
acting on the elliptical boundaries are such that the resultant force and 
moment acting on each boundary vanish, the functions ip{z) and ^{z) will 
be single-valued and analytic in the elliptical ring. Consequently their 


points of the boundaries of the ring has been studied by D. V. Weinberg [Prikl. Mat. 
Mekh,, Akademiya Naiik SSSR, vol. 13 (1949), pp. 151-158]. By increasing the radii 
of the circles, Weinberg deduces the known solution for an infinite strip subjected to 
the action of two oppositely directed concentrated forces. See also L. N. G. Filon’s 
paper, entitled “The Stresses in a Circular Ring,” InstUulion of Civil Engineers, Ix)n- 
don, Selected Engineering Papers, 12 (1924). 

’See G. B. Jeffery, Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society {London) (^1), 
vol. 221 (1921), pp. 265-293, and Ya. S. Uflyand, Bipolar Coordinates in the Theory 
of Elasticity (1950), pp. 193-210 (in Russian). The equilibrium problems for a semi- 
infinite plane with a circular hole are also in this category. Bipolar coordinates have 
been used by Ya. S. Podstrigach, Dopovidi Akademii Nauk Vkrain'skoi RSR (1953), 
pp. 450-460, to study the stress concentration in an infinite elastic plate weakened 
by two unequal circular holes, when the boundary of each hole is subjected to uniform 
pressures. The case of uniformly stretched plate weakened by two unequal circular 
holes is also considered in this paper. 

As an illustration of the “alternating method,” the equilibrium of an eccentric ring 
is discussed in Sec. 88. 

The state of stress in a heavy semi-infinite sheet with one ciieular hole was investi¬ 
gated by R, D. Mindlin, “Stress Distribution around a Tunnel,” Proceedings of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, vol. 65 (1939), pp. 619-642. 

Stress distribution in a heavy semi-infinite sheet with two circular holes was studied 
in detail by D. I. Sherman, Prikl. Mat, Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSR, vol. 15 (1951) 
pp. 297-316, 751-761. 

An investigation of the stress concentration in a heavy semi-infinite sheet, near 
arch-shaped and trapezoidal openings stiffened by absolutely rigid rings, was made by 
I. S. Tiara, Dopovidi Akademii Nauk Ukrain'sken RSR (1953), pp. 299-303. 
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transforms and for pi < |f| < p 2 , have the representations, 

<*> 00 

(81.9) Un = 2 

OO « CO 

The boundary conditions in the transformed domain are: 

(81.10) tpl((7a) + = /afO + Ca, Of = 1, 2, 

W [(Ta) 

where and the Ca are constants. The functions/a(aa) are com¬ 

pletely determined from the assigned stresses on the boundaries Ca of 
the elliptical ring. If these functions are expanded in Fourier series and 
the series (81.9) are inserted in (81.10), it is possible to write down the 
system of equations for the determination of the ajt and bk. Although 
this procedure is quite straightforward in principle, the calculations are 
quite involved and we shall not pursue them here.‘ 


PROBLEMS 


1. Use formulas (81.8) to show that 

(Tee)m,ix 


IMRl + Rl) 

{Hi H~ 


where t = R 2 — Hi, and that for thin rings (or long pipes) 


(Tfld)nmx 



2. Consider the problem of the stress distribution in a hollow shaft, of inner 
radius Hi and outer radius H 2 , rotating with constant angular velocity «. Take 
Ta 0 — T^a& T whcre 7-^®^ is given by (68.3). Show that the formula 

7’(i) _ 
a 

^ The solution of this problem, proposed by A. Timpe, Mathemaiische Zetischrifi 
vol. 52 (1923), pp. 189-205, as was noted by Muskhelishvili, is incorrect. The correct 
solution was given recently by A. I. Kalandiya, Prikl. Mat. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk 
SSSH, vol. 17 (195:1), pp. G92-704, and a satisfactory approximate solution by M. P. 
Sheremetev, Prikl. Mai. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSH, vol. 17 (1953), pp. 107-113. 
An outline of a solution of this problem with the aid of an integral equation whoso 
kernel depends on Green’s function for the confocal elliptical ring is contained on 
pp. 229-233 of S. G. Mikhlin’s Integral Equations (1949). Although it is possible to 
deduce approximate solutions by replacing the kernel in Mikhlin's integral equation 
by a degenerate kernel, the necessary calculations are quite heavy. It appears t a 
there is no royal road to the solution of the simplest elastostatic problems in m tip ) 

connected domains. , , . 

The construction of conformal maps, for the doubly connected region oun e 

externally by an ellipse and internally by a circle with coincident 

cular ring was discussed by M. Z. Narodetzky and D. I. Sherman, Prikl. A ^ 

Akademiya Nauk SSiSH, vol. 14 (1950), pp. 209-214, 
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yields 

(rj’* + t^ 2 “)c, = pw *^2 • ^ e*'’ on the boundary Cj, 

4 (a + Zti) 

and 

{T\^^ + iT5*^)c, = — pa)“7?5^ c*®, on the boundary Cj. 

4(A H- 

Hence conclude that the solution of the equilibrium problem of rotating shaft with 
free lateral surface is deducible from the results of Sec. 81. Show that the ma.ximum 
hoop stress is on the inner boundary. 

3. Deduce the system of equations (81.6) by multiplying the boundary conditions 

,«)+i7io+«7) - { ~S ‘+ 


. 1 dt ^ . 

Dy integrating the result over the contours \z\ = Ri and \z\ = Ri. 

that the coefficients in the Laurent series (81.1) for ip{z) and ^( 2 ) are given by 

^^(0 dt ,, I r v ^(0 dt 


Not 


/. 


and 


/, 


+i 


82. Integrodifferential Equations for the Basic Problems. We have 
seen that the basic problems of plane elasticity for finite and infinite sim¬ 
ply connected domains are reducible to the determination of two func¬ 
tions ^(f) and ^(f), analytic in the circle |f| < 1 , which satisfy on its 
lioundary 7 a condition of the type* 

(82.1) a<pi<r) +W) = H{a), 

0 ) (a) 


where H{a) = hi{d) ih 2 (^) is a single-valued function having contin¬ 
uous derivatives with respect to i? satisfying Holder’s condition.^ 

The boundary condition (82.1) can be reduced to an integrodifferen¬ 
tial equation for the determination of ^(f) and by a technique simi¬ 
lar to that used in deriving Schwarz’s formula in Sec. 42. 

If we multiply both members of (82.1) by ~ where |fl < 1 , 

and integrate over 7 , we get 


(82.2) 


O' 

27rf 


+ L 

<r — f 27rf 


/(^) 

w'((t) <r — ^ 


(la 


with 



^'{a) da 


da = .4(r), 



* We omit the subscript 1 and the superscript 0 on and ^ in the formulas (76.11) 
(76.12), (76.14) and in all expressions of this and the following three sections. 

* See Sec. 40. 
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By Harnack’s Theorem of Sec. 41, Eq. (82.2) is equivalent to Eq. (82.1). 
But for every E(f) continuous in |f| < 1 and analytic for |f| < 1, 


1 


Fi<r) 


2Tri I y a — f 

30 that (82.2) yields 






d<r = F{0), 


(82.3) 


+ V 


1 



05 ( 0 -) 


03'(a) O' - f 


-r/cr +^(0) = A(n 


Ihis is the desired iiitegrodiiTereiitial equation for ^(f). It eoiitains 
an unknown constant >/'(0), which can be determined by imposing the 
condition <^(0) = 0. Thus, if the value of ^^'(O) in (82.3) is tentatively 
fixed in some arbitrary wa}'^ and the corresponding solution for ^(f) is 
obtained, then the actual value of ^(0) in (82.3) can be computed from 
the condition v^(0) = 0. For, if v’*(f) is any solution of (82.3) for a 
given iPjO), and if .^*(0) = Oo 0, then (^*(f) - ao is a solution of 
(82.3) with \p(0) replaced by 1/^(0) + aoa. 

Once a solution of (82.3) satisfying the condition <^(0) = 0 is obtained, 
the function i/'(t) can be calculated by Cauchy^s Integral Formula from 
(82.1). The value of ^(f) on y, as determined by forming the conjugate 
of (82.1), is, 

^(o-) = - — aip{(T), 

03 {a) 

If we multiply this by —. integrate over y, and note that 



y O' - f 


d<j = ^(0) = 0, 


w'e get an explicit formula. 


(82.4) 


m = 


1 



H(a) 


2Tri Jy(T - i 


d(T 




03 


_ / (<^) 

'(o-) a - f 


da. 


From considerations of the following section, where it is demonstrated 
that the solution of the functional equation (82.3) can be made to depend 
on the solution of the standard Fredholm integral equation, it follows 
that there exists a unique solution of Eq. (82.3), because a supplementary 
condition ^[<p'(0)/aj'(0)] = 0 can be imposed in the first boundary-value 
problem for the finite domain. 

We shall see in Sec. 84 how effective solutions of Eq. (82.3) can be 
deduced for a broad class of plane problems, without making reductions 
to integral equations. 

83. Integral Equations for the Basic Problems. It is easy to reduce 
the solution of the integrodifferential equation (82.3) to the solution of 
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the standard Fredholm integral equation. The existence of a solution of 
Eq. (82.3) then would follow, almost directly, from the Fredholm theory. 
We outline briefly this reduction. 

The equality 

27rf J y ^ 


permits us to rewrite Eq. (82.3) in the form 


(83.1) 
where 

(83.2) 


««<?({') H- 




v?'((r) (h + A:a)(f) + ^(0) — .4(f), 



^{0} 

^'( 0 ) 


We observe that when the domain is infinite, k - 0, since for such 
domains w'(0) = oo. If the domain is finite, Eq. (83.1) can be reduced 
to the same form as for the infinite domain by setting 

(83.3) ^(f) = - - u,(f) + M^), 

a 


where <^o(f) is the new unknown function. On substituting (83.3) in (83.1) 
we readily find that 


(83,4) aMn + - f ^ + '^(0) = ^(0- 

'ZtTI Jy 0) {<T)((T - f) 


Differentiating both members of (83.4) with respect to f, and letting f 
tend to an arbitrary point t of y, yields the Fredholm integral equation 
of the second kind. 


(83.5) 

Since 









the kernel 



K(<r, t) 





18 continuous for all a and t in the closed circle y (except for o- — 0, ^ = 0 
in the case of the infinite domain) so long as the contour C is such that 
w"(f) is continuous in [f] < 1. 

Thus (83.5) is of the standard type.^ 

* By separating (83.5) into real and imaginary parts, this equation can be reduced 
to a pair of standard real equations, but such reduction is not necessary for our 
purposes 
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'I'he existt'iice of a continuous solution of (83.5) follows from the fact 

that the related homogeneous equation [in which A\t) = 0] can have no 

solution other than the trivial solution = 0. For the homogeneous 

integral equation corresponds to the physical situation in which either 

the displacements or the stresses vanish on the boundary C, and the 

assumption that a nonvanishing solution exists in such cases viokites the 
imifpiencss theorem. 

Lot us suppose that by some means we have obtained a solution ^>^{1) 
of (83.5). Inserting it in the integral of (83.4), we obtain poi^) and fix- 
it so that v7o(0) = 0 [see (82.3)]. We then construct (^(f), defined by 
(83.3), and choose k in accord with (83.2). 

From (83.3), 


^'( 0 ) = - ^ ^'( 0 ) + ^-[,( 0 ), 


and hence 




a>'(0) 


_ A- 

w'(0) 


a 


and, therefore, 
(83.()) 




A + - = ^ 


a 


0 ) 


'(()) 


In the second boundary-value problem this equation completely deter¬ 
mines k. In the first problem a = 1, and (83.6) demands that 

A + A = 

a.'(0) 

be real. Hut from (83.2) 

A + A = 2« 

a)'(O) 

so that the first boundary-value problem will surely have a solution if 

= d. 44ns is the familiar condition we encountered 

previously. 

When the domain is infinite, the mapping function has the structure 


(83.7) co(r) = ^ + co„(r), 

where a)o(r) is analytic in |f| < 1. It is easy to verify* that the function 
introduced in (76.11), satisfies the integral equation given in the 
problem at the end of this section. Thus the problems for the simply 
connected infinite domains differ in no essential particulars from the 
problems for finite domains. This fact has already been noted in Sec. 76. 

* Detailed calculations will be found in N. I. Muskhelishvili’s Some Basic Problems 
of the Mathematical Theory of Elasticity (1953), Sec. 79. 
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Integral equations of the type considered here luive been thoroughly 
studied by Sherman,’ who proved, among other things, that they can be 
solved by a method of successive approximations. Moreover, if the 
mapping function co(f) is rational, the kernel K(<t, t) has the degenerate 
form 

K{<r, /) = ^ a,{t)b,{a), 

k=\ 

and hence Eep (83.5) is solvable in the closed form. This remarkable 
result, first established by Muskhelishvili, can also be deduced in the 
manner of Sec. 84, where two special forms of rational mapping func¬ 
tions are considered. 


PROBLEM 


Show that, 
tlie function 


if the domain is infinite and the mapping function has tlio form (83.7 
satisfies the equation 



where 




K(c, t) 




— a»y(Z) 

- t 


84. Solution of Integrodifferential Equations. The integration of Eq. 
(82.3) can be carried out in the closed form, and by (juite elementary 
means, whenever is a rational function.- 
We consider first the simplest case where co(rt is a polynomial 

(84.1) w(f) = 7if + 72^" + * ■ * + Tnf", 7i ^ 0, yn 9^ 0, 
and recall* the notation 


w(rt = + 72^^^ + • • • + 7.1^*. 


In this notation, the rational function 


(84.2) 


CO 


a) 




= r 


+ Taf' + 
'7i + 2y2r' + ■ 
7i + 72? + ■ 


71?"-' + 


• » 


+ 7nf" 


+ 7.r“' 


+ nin 


reduces to co((r)/co'((T) for ^ = < t . 

^ D, I. Sherman, Trudy Seisrnological Institute, Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 
Nos. 82 and 83 (1938). 

* N. I. Muskhelishvili, Some Basic Problems of the Mathematical Theory of Elas¬ 
ticity (1953), Sec. 85. 

* Sec, 42. 
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Moreover, since 9 ^ 0 for |f| < 1, co'(l/f) ^ 0 for |f| > 1, and 
thus (84.2) represents an analytic function for all |fl > 1, except for 
f = 00 , where it has a pole of order n . It follows, then, that for | > 1, 


(84.3) 


^'(l/f) 


c„r + 


+ Cif + 2^ c_*f 

ifc-0 


The fact that this expansion has a finite number of positive integral 
powers of f will enable us to evaluate the integral in (82.3) in finite terms. 
Since 


(84.4) 


<^(?) = Qlf + + • • • + flnf" + • • • , 



Ifl < 1 , 
Ifl > 1 , 


and the product of the series (84.3) and (84.4) gives 



+ /Cn-if"-! + • • • 





where 


(84.6) 


Kn 

= UiCn, 



— fliCn—1 2fl2Cn> 


« • • 

K, 

= O 1 C 2 + 202^3 -h • • 

* “h (/I — l)fln—lCn» 

K, 

= aiCi + 2a2C2 + * ’ 

■ 4- ndnCn- 


We do not write out the expressions for K-mj m > 0, because, as will be 

seen presently, they are not required in the calculation of <^’(f). 

It may be observed that Eqs. (84.6) contain only n coefficients a m 
the principal part of the Laurent expansion (84.3). The determination 
of the principal part calls for quite elementary algebraic computations. 

If we now set f = (T in (84.5) and insert the result in (82.3), we obtain 


n 

_L [ ^ (h = y K„r, 

2iri Jy oi'( it) ^ J^o 


Since 


00 



Thus (82.3) yields an explicit formula for 


n 

a^(f) + ^ K„r + W) = 

m *0 



(84.7) 
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as yet containing the unknown constants These, however, can be 
easily determined. Since 


(84.8) 

where 




CO 

= y 
*-0 



' 1 
2ivi 



II{a)a * ^ ch, 



The substitution of the power series (84.8) in (84.7) and the comparison 
of coefficients of like powers of f then give, 


(84.9) 


HO) + Ko = Co, 

aQm + Km = Cm, 7/1 = 1 , 2 , . . . , «, 

Oca,n = (\n, 771 > 71. 


The first of these equations determines the value of ^(0) -|- Kq. If 
the values of the Km from (84.0) are inserted in the 7 i equations in the 
second line, one obtains the system 

I aoi + diCi + * • • + ridnCn = Ci, 

. 

OiOn djCrt — Cn, 

identical with the system (76.9) deduced previously. The solution of 
this S 3 'stem for the gi, . . . , a„ completely determines the values of 
Ki, ^ Kn in (84.7). The value of ^(0) + Ko, as already noted, is 
determined by the first equation in (84.9). Thus, (^(f) is fully deter¬ 
mined by formula (84.7). To obtain ^(^), we make use of (82.4). 

Now, referring to (84.5), we can write 


t^(l /0 r> 1 ■ I . -^1 

<^'(n 


•p 


(D = + yIfi < 1, 

^ ^ m = 0 


and hence 


J_ / 

27rf Jy a)'(<r) <r — ^ 


ce 


da 


= i ^ -1 

m-O r,tZi 


m 


Inserting this result in (82.4), we get finally, 


i ”E «~r-. 

fn 1 


n 
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If the domain is infinite and the mapping function has the form 


n 


(84.12) 


a> 


(f) = r + y 

^ * = o 


we first reduce the problem to the calculation of satisfying (83.4). 
From the structure of co(f) we conclude that 




o» 


V 


7J=0 


and for lf| = 1 we find 


/ >1 _ * 

^ <^;(a) = + . - . + /v^jOV + A^( 0 ) + y 

CO (cr) ^ 


m “ 1 


where 


(84.13) 


^1,-2 = ffllC„_2, 

fvifds = ai^n-3 + 2d2Cn-2, 

= ttiCi + 20202 +••■+(«- 2)a„_2C„_2, 


Evaluating the integral in (83.4), we get 


so that ipo(f) is determined by 


1 r ^^ (i<x = y Kis'r, 


(84.14) 


n ^ 2 ^ 

.»(!■) + 2 KK- + WT) - 2^. I •<’ 

m « 0 


As in the case of the finite domain, 


= 


1 


2r 


27rf Jy <r 


da = / F,{a) dd, 

iT^ 7 0 


and the values of the remaining are determined from (84.13) upon 
solving for the a„ the system of n — 2 equations 


(84.15) 


atti + aiCi 4- 2a2C2 +•••+(« — 2)an-iCn-i — 

aa2 + aiC2 + 2aiCz + * * * ~ 3)a„-3Cn-2 = 


aan-2 “f* aiCn-2 


= AU. 


with 


2‘k Jo 


2r 


AS = 7r I Fo((r)e-^^ dt?, 


A: = 1, . . . , w - 2. 
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The ideas leading to the calculation of ^(f) [or (^o(f)], in principle, are 
identical to those of Sec. 76, but generally formulas given in this section 
enable one to compute and iZ-ff) with less effort. 

Similar results can be obtained by considering a)(f) in the form of the 
quotient of two polynomials. 

86 . Illustrative Examples. For comparison purposes we apply the 
formulas of Sec. 84 to problems which have already been solved by the 
series method in Secs. 77 to 79. 

When the region is a circle of radius /f, the mapping function is 

2 = cu(r) = /fr, 

and the expansion (84.3) reduces to 

Thus all ca, with the exception of Ci = 1, vanish, and it follows from 
(84.6) that 

= oi, Km = m = 2, ... j n. 

Accordingly, formula (84.7) gives 

(85.1) = J . da - A'.f - [A„ + ^^1, 

From the first of Eqs. (84.9) 

(85.2) K„ + m f ^ da, 

Zwi Jy <r 

and from the second of Eqs. (84.9), with ?« = 1, 


(85.3) + A. = C, = da. 

Zirl Jy <j- 

ihe value of a,, as follows from (84.10), is determined by 

(^■^•4) aa, + d, = C,, 

inasmuch as c, = 1, c* = 0, ^• > 1. 

In the first bovmdary-value problem a = 1, and the imaginary part of 
Oi can be set equal to zero. Equation (85.4) then yields 

Oi -j- <^1 = 2ai = Cl 

and from (85.3), with « = 1, 
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The substitution in (85,1) then yields for the first boundary- 
value problem, in the form 


(85,5) <p{n 


2-' f —f ■" 

2Tn Jy<T — ^ 


X 

Airi Jy 




X 

27rf 




The corresponding function from formula (84.11) is determined by^ 


(85.6) 



In the second boundary-value problem a = — x, and ai is completely 
determined by (85.4). We leave it to the reader to write out the appro¬ 
priate solutions in the form analogous to (85.5) and (85.6). 

Instead of using formulas of Sec. 84, it is frequently simpler to deter¬ 
mine the function (^(f) directly from Eq. (82.3). We illustrate this by 
solving the problem of Sec. 79 for the infinite region bounded by an 
ellipse. 

Inasmuch as the boundary condition (79.3) is identical in structure 
with (82.1), the integrodifferential equation for <p°(f) is 


(85.7) 


+ 




aj(o-) 

co'(o') ^ ~ f 


da + ^^(0) 


If we insert 


a)((7') 1 “b via^ 

" aim - a^) 



from (79.4) in (85.7) we get 


1 / 1 + ma- fp'^'ia) , , 7 ^ 

(85.8) -ij (C 



Since, 


1 + ma’^ 


90 


ma^ -(vTl V 
(<^) = 2 


—n 


aim — a"^) 


> 1, 


n 


the value of the integral in (85.8) is zero.^ 


Thus, 


But ¥>“(0) = 0, so that 



^0(0) 



* Since ai = oi, Ki = K\. _ 

' Note (79.4), and recall that the expansion for 
oi a. 


contains no positive powers 
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and, hence, 

(85.9) 

The calculation of 

(85.10) ri() 




+ rn) 

1 - 



was carried out in detail in Sec. 79. 

For m = 0 these formulas yield the solution of the first boundary- 
value problem for the region exterior to the circle |fl = 1. 

The reader may find it instructive to solve these problems by deter¬ 
mining the function <^'^{1) from the integral equation (83.5) and by fol¬ 
lowing the argument of Sec. 83. 

For either of the mapping functions considered in this section the 
integral in (83.5) vanishes, so that 



The substitution in (83.4) then yields at once 

a<^o(f) = '4(f) + 

where /3 is a constant. This constant and the constant k in (83.3) can be 
easily determined by making use of (83.6) and recalling that ^^(0) = 0. 

86. Further Developments. Multiply Connected Domains. The 
methods of solution of plane problems considered thus far depend vitally 
on the knowledge of the mapping function. Since only simply connected 
domains can be mapped conformally on a circle in a one-to-one manner, 
the considerations of Secs. 82 and 83 do not apply to multiply connected 
domains. However, there is a simple connection between the mapping 
function w(f) and Greenes function for the domain. ‘ 

Thus the integral equation (83.5) can always be written in the form 
whose kernel is expressed in terms of Greenes function. Since Green’s 
function can be constructed for multiply connected domains, this at once 
suggests a generalization of the integral equation. One such generaliza¬ 
tion has been made by Mikhlin, who reduced the basic problems of plane 
elasticity in multiply connected domains to the solution of certain Fred¬ 
holm integral equations whose kernels depend on Green’s functions.^ 
Although Mikhlin’s equations serve admirably to establish the existence 
of solutions in multiply connected domains, they possess the disadvan- 

^ If one writes the mapping function in the form f = f{z) and makes the point z = zo 
of the region It correspond to the center of the circle |f| = 1, then Green’s function 
Po) == (l/2ir) log (l/|/{z)i), with the pole Po at the point zq. 

* A connected account of this work is contained in a monograph by S. G. Mikhlin 
entitled Integral Kcpiatioii.s (1949) (in Russian). 
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tage of being dependent on the solution of an auxiliary Dirichlet's prob¬ 
lem for Green’s function. It is clearly desirable to formulate the rele¬ 
vant equations so that they depend only on the assigned boundary values. 
The fact that this can be done was demonstrated by Lauricella^ in a 
rather involved paper concerned with the integration of the equilibrium 
equations for the clamped elastic plate. This particular problem, as we 
have already observed in Sec. 69, is closely related to the first boundary- 
value problem in plane elasticity. The Lauricella equations have been 
rediscovered by Sherman,^ who deduced them in a very simple way and 
made use of them in solving the standard boundary-value problems, and 
certain important new types, in plane elasticity. 

A detailed account of Sherman’s work would consume more space than 
we have at our disposal, and we give only a sketch of the essential ideas. 
We recall that in a finite simply connected domain ip(z) and \p(z) are ana¬ 
lytic in the interior, and on the boundary C they satisfy the condition, 

(86.1) oc(p{t) + + \p{t) = f{t) on C. 

Sherman seeks to represent (p{z) and ^( 2 ) by the following integrals of 
Cauchy’s type:® 


( 86 . 2 ) 



where iy(s) is an unknown density function whose derivative satisfies 
Holder’s condition on C. 

The choice of w{s) is restricted by the boundary condition (86.1). We 
proceed to determine the nature of this restriction by substituting from 
(86.2) in (86.1). 

We first note that 



J_ f w(s) 

2 « jc {s-zy ’ 


* G. Lauricella, Acta Mathematica, vol. 32 (1909), pp. 201-256. 

“ D. I. Sherman, DokUidy Akademii Nauk SSSH, vol. 27 (1940), pp. 911-913, vol. 28 
(1940), pp. 25-32, vol. 32 (1941), pp. 314-315; Prikl. Mat. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk 
SSSR, vol. 7 (1943), pp. 301-309, 413-420, vol. 17 (1953), pp. 685-692. Equations 
whose appearance is strikingly similar to the Sherraan-Lauricella equations have also 
been deduced by N. I. Muskhelishvili, Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, vol. 3 (1934), 
pp. 7 and 73. However, the content of Muskhelishvili’s equations is quite different, 
and they appear to be less susceptible of extensions to the new types of elastostatic 
problems. 

* These forms are suggested by the known solution of the equilibrium problem for 
the semi-infinite plane. See also formula (82.4). Integrals of Cauchy's type were 
introduced in Sec. 40. 
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which is not an integral of the Cauchy type. But on integration by 
parts we get 

( 86 . 3 ) ^'{z) = 2 ^. f ds. 

ZTT? jc ^ ~ Z 

If we now let z in (80.2) and (80.3) approach an arl)itrary point I of C. 
we get from Plemclj’s formulas (40.7), 


( 86 . 4 ) 


^(0 

m 

<p'{t) 


2 ^ 27rl jcs - t ' 


aw{f) 

~2” 

2 






The substitution from (80.4) in (80.1) leads to the integrodifferentia/ 
equation, 


awit) + 







ds = fit). 


This equation, on integrating by parts the second integral in the left 
hand member, yields the desired integral equation, 


(86.5) 


ati;(0 “f 




If we set 

s — t = re'® 

we get the equation 

(86.6) aw(t) + - / [aw(s) - w(s)e^‘®] dS = f{t). 

TT JC 


It is easy to check that on writing w(s} = p(s) -f- iq{s), where p and q 
are real functions, Eq. (80.6) is equivalent to two real equations, 


(86.7) 


apit) d" " (p(s)(« “ “ 9(s) sin 2d\ dd = 

ocq{t) - - [P(«) ®i^i 20 - q($)(a + cos 20)] dd = fzit), 

TT J C 


where /i + = /. 

The simultaneous integral equations (86.7) are of the Fredholm type, 

and by a familiar device they can be reduced to a single real Fredholm’s 
equation. 
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It is not necessary to write out this equation since it is essential to 
know only that such reduction is feasible. Equations (86.7) are suffi¬ 
ciently simple to permit numerical solutions,^ 

In a multiply connected domain, the boundary condition of the form 

(86.1) must be satisfied on the contour C = Ci + Ca + • • • + Cm+i, 
and m unknown constants of integration will appear in the boundary 
conditions. If one should attempt to represent (f{z) and i/'( 2 ) in the form^ 

(86.2) , the unknown integration constants would enter in the integral 
equation for w(t). To avoid this, Sherman modifies the formulas (86.2) 

by adding to their right-hand members the sums ) —-—t where the 

Lt 2 — Zj 

Zj lie within the interior contours Cj, The constants bj are then defined 
so that the resulting equation for w(t) is free of unknown constants.^ 

As a simple illustration of the use of Eq. (86.6) consider the determina¬ 
tion of (p{z) and \p{z) for the problem of the solid disk of radius R com¬ 
pressed by a uniform pressure P on its boundary. 


‘ For example, if we take n points si, 52, • ■ . , «n on the boundary C and apply 
some formula of mechanical quadratures to the integrals in (86.7), we get a system of 
2n algebraic equations in 2n unknowns, 



cos 20,,) “ 7 , sin 20^,) A0i, = -j- 


U 


i 


where the arc the errors made in the process of replacing integrals by finite terms. 
The solution of this system would enable us to compute p(l) and q(t) approximately. 

^ The functions ip(z) and ^( 2 ) can be regarded as single-valued in all cases, since 
the multiple-valued terms in (72.7) can be incorporated in/(0- 

^ An account of this is contained in the first two of Sherman's Doklady papers, cited 
on p. 314. These papers are reproduced practically without change in Muskhelish- 
vili’s book Some Basic Problems of the Mathematical Theory of Elasticity (1953), 


pp. 412-420. 

An illustration of the use of Eq. (80.5) in the solution of the first boundary-value 
problem for the interior of the region bounded by an ellipse is contained in D. I- 
Sherman’s paper in Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, vol. 31 (1941), pp. 309-310, an 
in S. G. Mikhlin, Integral Equations (1949), pp. 292-294. For applications of the 
Sherman method to doubly and triply connected domains see D. I. Sherman, n 
the Stresses in a Heavy Half-plane Weakened by Two Circular Openings,” Prikl. Mai- 
Mekk., Akademiya Nauk SSSR, vol. 15 (1951), pp. 297-316, 751-762; ”On the State 
of Stress in Some Shrink-fitted Members,” Izvestiya Akademii Nauk SSSR^ Techmca 
Series (1948), pp. 1371-1388. See also M. F. Gur’ev, ^‘Distribution of Stresses m a 
Stretched Isotropic Rectangular Plate Weakened by a Circular Hole, Dopo J 
Akademii Nauk Ukrain’skdi RSR (1953), pp. 1.33-139. 
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In this case, as shown in Sec. 77a, f{t) = -Ft, so that we seek the 
solution of 

(86.8) w(t) + - / [«’(5) - w(s)e^^^]fl^ = ~Pt. 

TT Jc 


Since s — t ~ we see from Fig. 57 that 

r = 2R sin 3^2 “ ^o)> 


and hence 


C’VJ = 


2 sin 2(^ ~ ^o) 


Thus, as the point P describes the contour C, <p varies between the limits 



^0 + 7r/2 and 6o + 37r/2. The structure of the right-hand member in 
(86.8) suggests that we seek the solution in the form = at + b, 
where a and b are constants. 

The substitution of the assumed solution in (86.8) yields [since 
^/j(s) = w{t + re^^) — ai are'"^ -b b] 


. r0o+(3ir/2) _ 

+ 6 H— I {at are''^ + 5 — ate^^* — be-''^ — are’^) d(p = -~Pt, 

TT Je,>+(w/2) 

and, on integration, we readily find that a = —Pf'2f 6 = 0. Thus 



and substituting this in (86.2) yields at once 

Pz 


<p{z) = “ 


Hz) = 0 . 


These agree with the values found in Sec. 77. 
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87. Schwarz’s Alternating Method. Since elastostatic problems in 
multiply connected domains present serious computational difficulties, it 
is natural to attempt to reduce their solution to a sequence of problems 
in simply connected domains. 1 his can be done by making rather obvi¬ 
ous modifications in Schwarz’s treatment of the Dirichlet problem for 
the overlapping domains.' We first sketch the essence of the method 
and Ihen show how the solution of elastostatic problems for multiply con¬ 
nected domains can he made to hinge on the solution of the familiar prob¬ 
lems in simply connected domains. 

Consider a region (Fig. 58) formed by the overlapping domains Ri and 

/?2 each of which is bounded by a simple 
closed contour. Let the portion of the 
contour Ci bounding Ri that lies within 
the region R 2 be C[ and the part that is 
outside R 2 be C['. Then Ci = C[ + 
Similarly, denote the part of the bound- 
ary C 2 of R 2 that is interior to R\ by C 2 
and the remaining part by C 2 '. The 
region Rn that is common to Ri and R 2 
is thus hounded by C[ and Cj, while the region R\ + Rz has the curve 
C'/ + C 2 ' for its boundary. 

We shall suppose that the values of some function specified on the 
boundary C'/ + C 2 ', determine if in the region R\ + R 2 and that f satis¬ 
fies in this region the functional ofiiiation L{f) = 0, where the operator L 
is linear. In the classical Dirichlet problem, /> is the Laplace operator 



Fig. 58 


V2 = 


+ —in other problems, Ij{if) = 0 might denote an integral 


dxl 


dx\ 


or integrodiffcrential capiation such as we have encountered in preceding 
sections. 

An algorithm for the solution of the boundary-value problem 


(87.1) 


L{ip) = 0 

^ = F{s) 


in 7^1 -b /? 2 , 
on Cr -f- C;', 


from the solutions of the corresponding boundary-value problems for the 
regions R\ and /? 2 , can be constructed as follows: 

Determine in the region Rx the function Wi, which satisfies the equa¬ 
tion L{if) = 0 and which is such that 


ui = F{s) 
= f(s) 


on C'lj 
on C'l, 


where /(s) is assigned arbitrarily on C\. Having determined ui, con¬ 
struct in the region R 2 the function Vi which satisfies the equation 


* H. A. Schwarz, Geaammeltf’ mnlhfm/ilifichfi Abhan/llungen, vol. 2, pp. D3 
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L{ip) = 0 and which assumes on C 2 the values 

Vi = F{s) on C 2 

= Ui(s) on C[. 

Next determine the solution U 2 of L(^) = 0 in /?i such that 

U 2 = F{s) on CJ', 

= Pi(s) on C[, 

and then obtain the solution ^2 of L{(p) = 0 in R 2 , subject to the condition 

V 2 = F(s) on Cj', 

= U 2 {s) on C 2 . 


The successive applications of this alternating procedure would yield 



If the solutions of the equation L{<p) = 0 possess suitable properties, 
the sequences and {vn\ may converge to u and v, respectively, with 
« = a in the common region /?i 2 . Also, on the boundary C[' + of 
+ R 2 the functions u and v assume specified values F(s), and if they 
also satisfy the equation L{ip) = 0, our problem (87.1) is solved. 

Whether this formal process would yield the desired solution or not 
clearly depends on the properties of the operator L and on the nature of 
assigned boundary values. If L is the Laplace operator and F{s) is a 
continuous function defined on a sufficiently smooth boundary of the 
region, this process actually yields the solution of the Dirichlet problem.* 

It was observed by Neumann that the Schwarz method can be modi¬ 
fied to yield the solution of the Dirichlet problem for the domain 
formed by the intersection of Ri and F 2 , and hence for the doubly con¬ 
nected domain. For the region R^ can be considered as the intersection 

of the infinite region Fi bounded by Ci with the finite region Ro interior 
to C 2 (Fig. 59). 

We indicate next how the alternating method of Schwarz can be made 

to yield the solution of the basic problems of elasticity for doubly con¬ 
nected domains. 

We define the operator L by the formula 


L(<p, ^) = a<p(z) -f zip'{z) -b 


* The proof of thi.s ia contained in many books. 
Cours d’unalyse, 5th ed. (19-12}, vol. 3, pp. 207-210. 


See, for example, Goursat, 
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and write the boundary condition on Ci + C 2 as 
(87.2) L[<p(t), ^(01 = a<p{t) + + Hi) = m. 

To obtain the first approximation to (^, ^), we determine 

the functions in Ri so that 






To get the second approximation we consider the solution in R 2 

such that 


I C t 





ic*‘ 


For the third approximation, we determine in Ri the solution satisfying 
the condition 




Cl 


and so on. 

The use of this procedure in constructing the approximate solutions of 
special elastostatic problems in doubly connected domains is presented 
in detail in Sec. 88. 

The proof of convergence of the Schwarz algorithm in the solution of 
the second elastostatic boundary value problems for a doubly connected 
domain Rn (Fig. 59) for the case when the contours C\ and C 2 bounding 
this domain are sufficiently far apart has been supplied by Mikhlin.^ 
In essence Mikhlin's proof is based on Neumann’s modification^ of the 
Schwarz procedure for solving the Dirichlet problem in Laplace’s equation 
for the domain Ri + Rz. 

A more general proof of the Schwarz algorithm for the second boundary 
value problem of elasticity in three dimensions was sketched out by 
Soboleff.^ This proof reduces the consideration of convergence ol 
sequences of approximate solutions for the sum R\ + R 2 of the over¬ 
lapping domains Rx and /^ 2 , and for their product domain Rx 2 , to a study 


^ S. G. Mikhlin, Trudy^ Seismological Instiiute of the Academy of Sciences, USSJl^ 

vol. 39 (1934), pp. 1-14. * 1 * ^ .1 

2 C. Neumann, Leipziger Berichte, vol. 22 (1870), pp. 264-321. A de aie an 

careful presentation of the Schwarz-Neumann method of solution of the Dine e 
problem for a class of elliptic partial differential equations in two dimensions an in 
solving certain systems of integral equations will be found in L. V. 

V. I. Krylov, Approximate Methods of Higher Analysis, 4th ed. (1952), pp. 

The treatment given in this book is also applicable to three-dimensiona pro em . 

3S. Soboleff, “L'algorithme de Schwarz dans la thdorie de I'^lasticiUS, 

Rendus (Doklady) de VAcademic des Sciences de VURSS, vol. IV (XIII), i o. » 

pp. 243-246. 
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of convergence of sequences that minimize the integral for the strain 
energy.^ We indicate briefly this connection because of its bearing on 
the methods of solution of the boundary value problems in elasticity 
developed in Chap. 7. 

As in the beginning paragraphs of this section, we denote by Ci the 
boundary of a given simply connected (two- or three-dimensional) 
domain Ri and by C 2 the boundary of another such domain R^ which 
intersects Ri. The part of the boundary Ci interior to R^ is denoted by 
CI and the part exterior to R 2 is C'/. Similarly, the part of C 2 interior 
to Ri is C 2 and the part exterior to Ri is C” (Fig. 58). 

The determination of displacements lu in the interior of /?i + R 2 from 
specified displacements on its boundary C" + Cj' requires the solution 
of Navier’s equations 


(87.3) 
subject to 

(87.4) 


L(Ui) = fiV^Ui + (X + ^)uk.ki — Q, {i = 




where the F, and G,- are assigned on the boundary of R\ -|- R^. 

The corresponding determination of displacements in the product 
domain calls for the solution of Eq. (87.3) satisfying the conditions 


(87.5) 



We shall see in Sec. 107 that the solution of the boundary value problem 

(87.3), (87.4) is equivalent to obtaining the vector Ui which minimizes 
the energy integral 


(87.6) t/(n,) = 





+ ^){Uk.kY + ^ {Ui,i -b Wy.,.) j dr, 


on the set of all continuously differentiable vectors w,- taking on the 
boundary -j- C" the values (87.4). If one is concerned with the 
problem (87.3), (87.5), the integral (87.6) is minimized on the set of w/s 
satisfying on the boundary of Rn the conditions (87.5). Soboleff con¬ 
structs suitable minimizing sequences = 0,1,2, . . . for these 

. , of page 319) and shows that they 

converge m the mean to the desired displacements w,-. The difficult 

question of the rapidity of convergence of approximating sequences has 

■ See Sec. 107. 
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not yet been investigated. It i.s known, however, that if L(w) = Vhi, 
then the convergence is not slower than that of a geometric progression.' 

88. Applications of the Alternating Method. As an illustration of the 
use of the Schwarz alternating method in deducing approximate solu¬ 
tions of the equilibrium problems in multiply connected domains, we 
consider two examples. 

a. Krccnlric Ring under i'niform Prcftsurr. t’onsider the region in 
Fig. 1)0 bounded by the circles jzj = R and |2 - a| = r, where a is the 
distance between their centers and the circle C'l, of radius r, lies within 
the circle t'o of radius R. We shall suppose that the boundary Co is sub¬ 
jected to a uniform pre.ssure p and the interior boundary Cj is free of 
stress. 

Then- the problem l•e(iu(.‘es to tlu‘ tletermiiiation of two'functions v( 2 ) 
and \l/{z) analytic in the rinj^ hounded hy (\ and (\ from the houndary 
conditions: 


( 88 . 1 ) 


(p(f) + /<p'(f) + i/'(0 = const 

= ~pf 


on f'l, 
on f’d. 


The foregoing resume rcTites to a pioof of convergence to the desired 
solution of the minimizing setiuence constructed in accordance with the 
Schwarz algorithm. However, it suggests no specific method for effec¬ 
tive construction of the elements of the sequence. The construction of 
the set of functions can he made to depend on techni(iues 

depending on the use of integrals of C’auchy’s type, or on closely related 
procedures involving the determination of solutions of appropriate inte¬ 
gral e(|uations. Exact solutions would re(iuire, of course, the {letermina- 
tion of the limits of seciuences of approximating functions, but useful 
approximate solutions can he got hy terminating calculations after a 
finite numher of steps, dliis is indicated in the following section where 
two particular problems for doubly connected domains are solved appi'oxi- 
mately hy the Schwarz alternating method.^ 


' Soo Ij. V. Kiiritorovifh and V. I. Krylov, .Approximate Methodsof Ilif^licr .Analysis, 
4th ed. (1952), p. 675 or K. (loiirsat, Cours d'analy.sc, 5tli od. (1942), vol. .1, p. 209. 

2 See See. 77a. 

^ An example of highly effective use of the alternating method in solving the 
Dirichlet problem for Laplace's ecjuation for the sum of two rectangular regions form¬ 
ing an I^.shaped polygon is given on pp. 08:1-095 of the L. V. Kantorovich and \ . L 
Krylov monograph cited in the preceding footnote. This example contains detailed 
calculations and tables which include estimates of errors in successive approximations. 
On pp. 657-082 and 679-683 of this monograph the authors discuss a reduction of the 
Dirichlet and Neumann problems for the second-order elliptic partial differential equa 
tion to the solution of integral equations by successive approximations. This, in fact, 
is equivalent to the Schwarz alternating method. See also the concluding paragrap i 
of Sec. 88 of this book with corresponding references. 
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We shall seek if{z) and in the forms 
(88.2) ,p{z) = ^ s5'"K2), ’/'(z) = ^ 

n * 0 ;i = 0 

where the functions are single-valued and analytic in the finite 

region \z\ < R and + ^re single-valued and analytic in the 

region \z — a\> r, including the point at infinity. 



Fig. 60 

The functions ''iH he determined in the region < /?, 

so that 

-h -f WW) = -pi on Co. 

These functions, clearly, will not satisfy the conditions (88.1) on the 
boundary Ci. We next obtain the solution in the region \z — a\ 

> r, corresponding to the zero stresses at infinity, such that 

+ ¥W) = on Cl, 

where ^ 

(88.3) L(^, \p) = (p(z) -f- Z(p'{z) + i/(z). 

Then the functions will be such that L(^(o) + 

^(0) ^ vanishes on Ci, but it does not reduce to —pt on Co. 

In general, will be determined from the boundary 

conditions, 


' It is not difficult to show from the uniqueness theorem that, if LM), 4,(i)] ^ const 
ou Cl, then L{ip(z), ^( 2 )] = const throughout the region. 
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(88.4) 


L[^£><2"+»(0, ^('''"+’>(0] = - 


on Cl, n = 0, I, 2, 
on Co, n = 1 , 2 , . 


• • I 


The general solutions of the exterior and interior boundary-value prob¬ 
lems for the circular region are known. Thus, if 

<p{t) + t<p\t) + ^(0 = ^o (0 on Co, 


then (p{z) and }p{z) for \z\ < R are given by the formulas:^ 


<piz) = 


1 


(88.5) 


Hz) = ^ 


1 

2wi 


f FM 

Cot — Z 

^ m) 

cj — Z 


dt — 


47ri 


Fo{t) 


Foil) 




2Ti Jco t 
■ Foil).. 


dt^ 


i = Re'K 


On the other hand, the functions (p{z) and ^(^), analytic in the region 
1 ^ — a| > r and satisfying the condition 

Ht) + tip'(t) + ^{t) = F\{t) on Cl, 


are determined by the formulas^ 


( 88 . 6 ) 


Hi) = - 


Hi) = - 


1 

2Tri 

1 

27rf 


m 

Cxt — I 

^ ^r^di + ^. 

C,t - I 2711 


7 ‘P'iD, 
0 


where 3 = ^ - a, and, on Ci, 3 = re‘>. 

If we set i^o(0 = in (88.5), we obtain after simple calculations^ 

(88.7) H^Kz) = -y2VZx H'^Kz) = 0, 1^1 < R- 

Inserting from (88.7) in (88.3), we get 

L(^( 0 ), ^( 0 )) = -p 0 , 

and, therefore, the functions are determined in the region 

\z — a\> r, from the boundary conditions, 

H^Kt) + + ¥W) = |c. 

= p(o + 0 * 

1 These follow from Eq. (85.5) and (85.6) upon setting z — ^ /i where 

* These follow from (85.9) and (85.10) upon setting m = 0 and 2 r/h 

3 = z - a. 

* In verifying these calculations, note that I = R^/t^ 
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Setting Fi = p{a + /) in (88.6) and integrating, we find, 

= 0, = y + 

so that 

2 

(88.8) = 0, ^^*^( 2 ) = —f- pa, \z ~ a\ > r. 

z — a 

We next form 

IM", 1 ^'") = + pn, 


and determine *p^‘^^{z), \p'^‘^(z) for I 2 I < /f from the boundary condition, 


L(v><^b ^<^0 







Making use of the formulas (88.5) with Foil) given by the right-hand 
member of the expression just found, we obtain, 


(88.9) 


^(2) (2) = - 


prh(R- + az) 

2R^W ~ azY 


— az) 


This process can be continued to obtain the approximating functions of 
higher orders. The series (88.2) constructed in this manner converge, 
but clearly the rapidity of convergence will depend on the magnitudes 
of the parameters a, r, and R. As noted earlier, this problem can be 
solved more simply in bipolar coordinates.^ 
h. Concentric Ring under Concentrated Forces. Let the ring bounded 
by concentric circles Co and Ci of radii R and r, respectively, i? > r, be 
acted on by the concentrated forces P at 2 = ± Ri. 

The functions ^( 2 ), \p(z) are determined in the region r < | 2 | < P from 
the boundary conditions: 


(88.10) ip(t) -f tip'(t) -f \f(t) = const on Ci, 

= f(t) on Co, 

where- 

m = 0, for t = Pe‘«, -l<^ <l> 

= P, for i = Re‘\ I < e < IT. 

‘ See, for example, Ya. S. Uflyand, Bipolar Coordinates in the Theory of Elasticitv 
(1950), pp. 204-210 (in Russian). 

* See Sec. 77c- 
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We again seek a solution in the form (88.2), where ^( 2 n) analytic 

for \z\ < R and ^( 2 n+i) analytic for \ 2 \ > r. As our first 

approximation we take the known solution, deduced in Sec. 

77, for the solid circle of radius under the action of concentrated 
forces. It is, 






z_-iR 
z + iR 

z — iR 
z + iR 



iR \ 
z + iRj 


The subsequent approximations are determined from the boundary con¬ 
ditions (88.4), with the aid of formulas (88.5) and (88.6). 

Although the process indicated here leads to convergent series (88.2), 
the convergence is slow. However, because of the special character of 
loading, it proves possible to deduce the general expressions for 

and sum the dominant terms in the resulting series. Narodetzky’ 
obtained in this manner an approximate solution, valid to any specified 
degree of accurac 3 c 

\'ariants of the Schwarz method have been used by Mikhlin and 
Sherman to solve certain integral equations furnishing solutions of the 
first elastostatic boundary-value problem for the semi-infinite plate with 
an elliptical hole,- 

89. Concluding Remarks. The principal object of this chapter has 
been to introduce the reader to certain powerful general methods of solu¬ 
tion of the two-dimensional problems in elasticity. These methods have 
recently been extended to plane problems in anisotropic elastic media 
and modified to include the problems of transverse deflection of thin 
plates and several categories of contact problems^ in elasticity. Among 
the more comprehensive contributions of this type are:'* 


S. G. Lekhnitzky, Anisotropic Plates (1947). 

I. N. Vekua, New Methods of Solution of Elliptic Equations (1948). 

I. Ya. Shtaerman, The Contact Problem of Elasticity (1949). 

S. G. Lekhnitzky, Theory of Elasticity of an Anisotropic Elastic Body 

(1950). 

^ M. Z. Narodetzky, Izvestiya Akademii Nauk SSSR, Technical Series^ No. I 
(1948), pp. 7-18 (in Russian). 

2 S. G. Mikhlin, Trudy Seismological Institute, Academy of Science of the USSR, 
No. 391 (1934) (in Russian). 

D. I. Sherman, Trudy Seismological Institute, Academy of Science of the USSR, 
Nos. 53 and 54 (1935) (in Russian). 

* The contact problems are treated in Chap. 13 of N. I. Muskhelishvili s Singular 
Integral Equations (1953), as well as in his monograph Some Basic Problems of the 

Mathematical Theory of Elasticity (1953). 

< With the exception of the book by Green and Zerna all these monographs are in 

the Russian language. 
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G. N. Savin, Concentration of Stresses around Openings (1951). 

A. E. Green and W. Zerna, Theoretical Elasticity (1954). 

Savin's book contains solutions of numerous special problems on the 
stress concentration near openings in stretched isotropic elastic plates.' 

A survey of the recent work on the theory of plates, published in the 
USSR, is contained in a paper by G. Dzhanelidze, Prikl. Mai. Mekh.. 
Akademiya Nauk SSSR, vol. 12 (1948), pp. 109*128. An English trans¬ 
lation of this paper, prepared by the American Mathematical Society, 
Translation 6 (1950), is available. References contained in this transla¬ 
tion should be supplemented by the following papers dealing with the 
deflection of thin elastic plates who.se boundaries are simply supported, 
clamped, or partly clamped and partly simply supported. All these 
papers^ appeared in vols. 14 to 17 of the Russian journal Applied Mathe¬ 
matics and Mechanics {Prikl. Mat. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSR): Z. I. 
Havilov, vol. 14 (1950), pp. 405-414; M. M, Friedman, vol. 14 (1950), 
pp. 429-432, vol. 15 (1951), pp. 258-2G0, vol. 16 (1952), pp. 429-436; 
G. F. Mandzhavidze, vol. 15 (1951), pp. 279-296; V. K. Prokopov, vol. 14 
(1950), pp. 527-536, vol. 16 (1952), pp. 45-56; A. I. Kalandiya, vol. 16 
(1952), pp. 271-282, vol. 17 (1953), pp. 293-310, 692-704; G. A. Green¬ 
berg, N. N. Lebedev, and Y. S. Uflyand, vol. 17 (1953), pp. 73-86; G. A. 
Greenberg, vol, 17 (1953), pp. 211-228. 

‘ These may be supplemented by J. R. M. Radok’s paper concerned with the prob¬ 
lems of plane elasticity for reinforced boundaries, Journal of Applied Mechanics, 
vol. 22 (1955), and by Eugene Levin’s doctoral dissertation entitled “Reinforced 
Openings in Plane Structural Members,” University of California, Los Angeles (1955). 
See also I. S. Hara’s paper cited in Sec. 81, and I. G. Abramovich, Doklady Akademii 
Nauk SSSR (NS), vol. 104 (1955), pp. 372-375. 

* The following papers on the deflection of thin elastic plates were published while 
this book was in press: 

V. A. Likhachev, Prikl. Mat. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSR, vol. 19 (1955), pp. 
255-256; 0. M. Sapondzhyan, Izvestiya Akademii Nauk Armyanskol SSR, Phys. Mat. 
Nauki, No. 5 (1954), pp. 19-43, No. 6 (1955), pp. 27-34; D. I. Sherman, Doklady 
Akademii Nauk SSSR, vol. 10 (1955), pp. 623-626. 
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90. General Solutions. The key to effective treatment of the two- 
dimensional boundary-value problems, discussed in Chap. 5, is in the 
special representation of solutions of appropriate field equations with the 
aid of certain arbitrary functions. Although several attempts have been 
made to construct analogous “general solutions” of the three-dimen¬ 
sional field equations of elasticity, such solutions have not been exploited 
in a systematic way. The so-called general solutions are but particular 
forms of solutions of the field equations involving arbitrary functions of 
special types. Thus one can constnict a solution of Navier^s equations, 
containing arbitrary harmonic functions that enter in particular com¬ 
binations with certain known functions. The choice of known functions 
and the form of solution are determined, in part, by the differential equa¬ 
tions and, in part, by the topology of the region. Another “general 
solution” of Navier^s equations can be constructed with the aid of the 
biharmonic functions, and there is no a priori reason why one form of 
general solution should be readily transformable into another. The cri¬ 
terion of the generality of a given form of solution lies in the possibility 
of determining the arbitrary functions so that the boundary conditions 
are fulfilled. 

Thus, in dealing with the two-dimensional elastostatic problems in sim¬ 
ply connected domains, the general solution of the homogeneous Navier’s 
equations was obtained in the form* 

(90.1) 2m( wi + iu 2 ) = K<p{z) - Zip'(z) - iRi), 

where <p(z} and ^( 2 ) are single-valued analytic functions. This solution 
is general in the sense that the unknown functions ^ and ^ can be deter¬ 
mined, essentially uniquely, when suitable boundary conditions are 
imposed. If one relaxes restrictions on the connectivity of the region, 
or on the behavior of displacements on the boundary, the representation 

(90.1) may cease to be valid. 

An equivalent form of the general solution involving four arbitrary 
plane harmonic functions can be deduced from (90.1) by setting, 

^ Sec. 71. 
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ip{z) — V^i(xi, X2) + X2), 

^(2) = ^i{xi, X2) + i^2{xi, X2). 

We readily find 

(90.2) ^fXUa ~ ^*pa X0iP0,a ^ 


which is the general solution of the two-dimensional Navier equations in 
a simply connected domain involving four harmonic functions <pa, ^a. 
However, only two of these are independent in the sense that the specifi¬ 
cation of (pi and enables one to calculate the conjugate harmonics <^ 2 , 
^2 to within nonessential constants of integration. The determination 
of these functions, whenever the displacements or tractions on the bound¬ 
ary are specified, is clearly possible, since the problem is equivalent to 
the calculation of <p(z) and ^( 2 ). 

Inasmuch as the apparatus of the complex variable theory is not readily 
available for the treatment of the three-dimensional Navier equations, 


(90.3) 


+ (X -h ^)d,i - 0, {i — 1, 2, 3), 


it is natural to seek a general solution of these equations* in terms of 
space harmonic functions. To avoid the introduction of multiple-valued 
harmonic functions, we confine our considerations to simply connected 
domains r bounded by smooth surfaces. 

It is well known that the divergence and curl of the displacement vec¬ 
tor can be specified independently.^ It follows from this that the dis¬ 
placement vector u can be represented as the sum of two vectors v and w 
of class such that div v = 0 and curl w = 0. But a necessary and 
sufficient condition for this is the existence of the vector A and the scalar 
^ such that V = curl A and w = It is easy to show that, for a 
given u, A and ^ can be determined from the solution of Poisson’s equa¬ 
tions whenever div A = 0. This justifies us in seeking a solution of the 
system (90.3) in the form 

u = -b - curl A, 

X 4- M M 


* Only homogeneous systems (90.3) need be considered in the problem of general 
aitogration since body forces can always be eliminated in the manner explained in 
Sec. 68. 

* If the region t is finite, the system of equations 

curl u = f(a:i, Xi, xz), 
div u = gixi, X 2 , Xz), 

is known to have a solution whenever u is of class C* in t . If t is infinite, we further 
require that the specified functions f and g vanish at infinity as l/r^. See, for exam¬ 
ple, M. Mason and \V. Weaver, The Electromagnetic Field (1932), pp. 352-365. See 
also A. E. H. Ijove, A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of Ela.sticity, Sec. 16. 
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or 


(90,4) 


Ui = ^ + - curli A 

A + M M 


On calculating the divergence of w, in (90.4), we get 


(90.5) 


^/r.. = . V^vl/ = i9, 

A -h ^ 


so that (90.3) can he written in the form 


V2(m//, + >1^,,) = 0. 


Hence 

(90.6) 


fMUi + 4'. I = 4>,, 


where 1>, is an arbitrary harmonic vector. It follows from (90.6) that 

+ V-4' = 4>,.i 

and, on noting (90.5), we get 


(90.7) 


4>.. 

X + 2m 


A particular integral of this e(mation is ^ ^ ^ J! - ^,4>v, and hence' the gen- 

2 X -j- 2 m 

eral solution can be written in the form 


(90.8) 


^ 4- i X4> 

° ^ 2 X + 2m ^ 


where 4>o is an arbitrary harmonic function. Referring to (90.6), we see 
that the displacement vector ?/, can be represented in the form 


(90.9) 




involving four arbitrary harmonic functions. 

This formula can be cast in the form whose structure is identical with 
the representation (90.2) of the displacements in plane elasticity. On 
carrying out the indicated differentiation in (90.9) and simplifying, we 
find, 


X + 3m - ^ ^ “b M ^ ^ 

^ 2(X + 2m) ~ 2 \ + 2m 


But 


X “b 3 m _ 3 — 4(t 

2(X + 2m) " 4(1 - a) 


X + 2m 
X +M 


2(1 - <r) 


and hence 


3 - 4<r ^ 1 , * 

= 4(r^ " W=^) ’ ~ ’ 


* Note that V*(jr,<I>,) = since is harmonic. 
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and if we define, 


ipi — <1>,/[2(1 — (t)], 1^0 = 2*I> 


0 , 


and recall from (71.8) that x = 3 — 4o-, we get 
(90.10) 2yiUi = K^i — Xjipj,i — tpo.i. 

The formula (90.10) involving four arbitrary harmonic functions ipt 
{i = 0, 1, 2, 3) is identical in structure* with (90.2). Aside from the 
mode of derivation and notational differences the formula (90.10) is that 
deduced independently by Papkovich and Neuber.- 

We remarked, in connection with the two-dimensional problems, that 
the general solution (90.2) contains, in effect, only two independent har¬ 
monic functions. This suggests the likelihood of eliminating one of the 
space harmonics in the representation (90.10), so that the general solu¬ 
tion of the three-dimensional Navier equations involves only three inde¬ 
pendent harmonic functions. Unsupported statements to this effect are 
common.^ Thus, it is frequently asserted that any one of the functions 
in (90.10) may be set equal to zero without affecting the generality of the 
solution. Neuber in his book. Theory of Notch Stresses, indicates that 
the substitution 


(90.11) 

in (90.10) yields 


*^0 = (x + 1)<P0 — •r>0O,;, 
•P} = + ^ 0 .;, 


(90.12) 


2fiUi = Hip, - 


which involves only ^ 2 , and ^ 3 . Likewise a substitution 


(90.13) 


(pot = ip a ip:i.a, (a — I, 2), 

(Pz = ^ 3 . 3 , 

(pO — {X. + \)ipi — Xi^3,i + ipo, {i = 1 , 2, 3), 


results in the expression of the form (90.10) involving only ^ 0 , ^ 1 , and ^ 2 . 
To establish the validity of the assertion, it is necessary to show^ that 
the systems of Ecis. (90.11) and (90.13) possess harmonic solutions ip for 
the arbitrarily specified harmonic functions tp. If we suppose that the 
same set of displacements Ui can be represented in either of the forms 

* To make the formal analogy complete, set v>o.i = 4'2, <fo .2 = V-i- 

“ P. F. Papkovich, Comptes rendus hebdotnadaires des smnces de I’academie des 
aciences, Paris, vol. 195 (1932), pp. 513-515, 754-756; hvestiya Akademii Nauk 
SSSR, Physics-Mathematics Series (1932), pp. 1425-1435. 

H. Neuber, Zeiiachrijt fur angewandte Matheimtik und Mechanik, vol. 14 (1934), 
p. 203, or his book Theory of Notch Stresses (1946), pp. 21-25. 

2 These usually stem from misconceptions about the meaning of the term “general 

solution” and from inadequate recognition of the fact that the form of such solutions 
depends on the topology of the domain, 

^ The proof of this in Neuber’s book is lacking. Indeed, as we .shall see presently 
the statement is not always true. 
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(90.10) or (90.12), wherein the functions ^ are harmonic, we get on 
subtraction 

(90.14) 
where 

yj/i = 

We rewrite (90.14) in the form 

(90.15) {k + 1)^,- — (a:>^>)..- = (^o.i 
and find, on differentiation with respect to x*, that 

(90.16) {k + 1)^*.* ~ {^ 3 ^ 3 ).ik = 

Interchanging the indices i and k and subtracting the result from (90.16J 
yields 

ypi.k = ypk.x, 

which implies the existence of a scalar function F such that 

(90.17) yPi = F,. 

On the other hand, if we set k ~ i in (90.16) and take cognizance of 
the fact that <po and the ypi by hypothesis are harmonic functions, we find 
that 

(90.18) = 0. 

It follows from (90.17) and (90.18) that F is a harmonic function. Now 
if it is possible to construct F, for an arbitrary harmonic function (po, 
then the functions ypi, and hence the will be determined for the pre¬ 
assigned harmonic functions <pi. The substitution (90.11) will then yield 
displacements in the form (90.12). 

The differential equation satisfied by F can be got by substituting 
(90.17) in (90.15). We have 

(x + l)F.i — ixjF,j),i = <po.i, 

so that 

(90.19) (« + 1)F — XjFj ~ ipo c 

where c is the integration constant. 

But if one assumes that every harmonic function <po defined in the 
finite, simply connected closed region can be represented^ in the series of 
solid integral harmonics as 

go 

^ r'^Ynidj (p), 

n ^ 0 

* A proof of this for the general three-dimensional domains is lacking. A summary 
of the basic facts about integral harmonics is given in Sec. 95. 
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then Eq. (90.19) can he written in spherical coordinates as 


dF V' 

(x + I)/;- - = > r"r„ + c, 


CO 


dr 


n 0 


and one can, clearly, take 


F = 


CO 


+ 




1 


«+l ' Z-^X+1— 71 

n = 0 


r^Yn. 


This solution is valid so long as h + ] — n 9 ^ 0. The exceptional case 
arises when x = 2 and n = 3, and since w = 3 — 4(r, we see that the rep¬ 
resentation in the form (90.12), in general, is impossible when a = 1 ^ 4 . 

If the domain under consideration is an infinite domain exterior to 
some closed surface r containing the origin, and if ipo in (90.19) can be 
represented in the form 

CO 

Ipo = ^ 

we find, as above, that F can be taken as 



CO 




1 + I X 

n ® 0 


1 


+ n + 2 




Since « > 0 , this solution is valid and hence a representation of the form 
(90.12) may prove possible in an infinite simply connected domain. 

Ihe possibility of representing every solution of Navier’s equations in 
the form (90.10), wherein one of the functions (pi is set equal to zero, 
say tpz = 0 , hinges on the construction of the harmonic function ^3 from 
the specified values of its derivatives. It is clear from (90.13) that the 
harmonic functions ^ 1 , ^ 2 , and ^0 will be uniquely determined once the 
harmonic function ^3 is obtained from the equation 

(90.20) ^3 3 = ^ 3 _ 

If the legion is a sphere, the function ^3 can be represented in the series of 
spherical harmonics as 



CD 



' The scaler product x,7?„ of the vector r with the gradient VF of F is clearly equal 
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It is easy to check^ that the solution of (90.20) can be taken in the form 


OQ 




*03 = 7 r 

n = 0 


n+1 




^ “h 1 


n 


Pn+l(COS 0) 


+ / ( — 1 + 
^ \r + m 4- 1 


B'ii 


m = I 


, + „ +-1 “» ^(cos ») 




It was argued^ that the harmonic solution of (90.20) in an infinite simply 
connected region can he obtained only when certain terms in the repre¬ 
sentation of v ?3 in the series of spherical harmonics do not appear in the 
expansion. 

The formulas for the components of the stress tensor associated with 
the representation (90.10) can be easily written down with the aid of 
the stress-strain relations.^ 

Another interesting form of solution, 

(90.21) nui = 2(1 - - Fjji, 

where the F, are biharmonic functions, was obtained by Galerkin.** This 
solution is closely related to the Neuher-Papkovich solution (90.10). 
Indeed, if we set 

V2P. = L — F. . = ylf 

^ ^ i ^ ‘ j.j 

(90.21) becomes 

fxUi = 

which is precisely the formula (90.6). This connection was first noted 
apparently by Mindlin.^ We shall see that in a finite simply connected 
domain every biharmonic function can be expressed in terms of two har¬ 
monic functions. It follows from this, and from the representation 
(90.10), that at least two of the six harmonic functions entering in the 
Galerkin solution are not independent. 

* In verifying it is advisable to use the integral representation of solid harmonics 
such as is recorded in Sec. 18.31 of Whittaker and Watson’s Modern Analysis. 

2 M. G. Slobodyanski, Prikl. Mat. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSR, vol. 18 (1054), 
pp. 54“78. 

2 Such formulas have been recorded by several aiithois: G. S. Shapiro, Comptes 
rendus (Doklady) de Vacademie des scienrea de vol. 55 (1047), pp. 093-695; 

W. Freiberger, Australian Journal of Scientific Research (.4), vol. 2 (1949), pp. 483 
492; G. Yu. Dzhanelidze, Doklady Akademii Xauk SSSR, New Series, vol. 88 (1953;, 
pp. 423-425; M. Brdifka, Czechoslovak JaurncU of Physics, vol. 3 (1953), pp. 36-52. 

* B. G. Galerkin, Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des siances de Cacadimie des sciences, 
Paris, vol. 190 (1930), p. 1047; Comptes rendus {Doklady) de Vacademie des sciences 
de VURSS, ser. A, vol. 14 (1930), p. 353, vol. 10 (1931), p. 281; Prikl Mai Mekh., 
Akademiya Nauk SSSR, vol. 6 (1942), p. 487. 

® R. D. Mindlin, Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society, vol. 42 (1936), 
pp. 373-376. 
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The function as is clear from (00.5), is biharmonic, and calculations 
leading to (90.8) show that every biharmonic function is expressible in 
terms of four harmonic functions. One can thus represent every bihar¬ 
monic function F in the form 

(90.22) F = <f>o + (z = 1, 2, 3), 

where the 4>’s are harmonic.* Any two of the functions can be set 
equal to zero without loss of generality, so that every biharmonic func¬ 
tion (in a finite simply connected domain) is expressible in terms of two 
harmonic functions in one of the forms: 

= 4>o + = <i>u + xo^y F = 4>o + 

It would suffice to consider F in the form 

(90.23) F = $0 + x,cl>. 

Let F be an arbitrary biharmonic function. The functions and ^ can 
then be constructed as follows: On forming the Laplacian of (90.23), we 
get 

(90.24) VW = 

and since VW is known, we can construct the harmonic function satis¬ 
fying this equation. Having determined 4>, we insert it in (90.23) and 
get 

^0 = F — xi<^, 

which is harmonic by virtue of (90.24). 

We conclude this section with a brief mention of the sets of solutions of 
Cauchy’s equilibrium equations, 

(90.25) r.v,- = 0, 

deduced by Maxwell and Morera. It is easy to verify that Eqs. (90.25) 
are formally satisfied if one assumes that 

Til = V’22.33 4" <^33,22 2(^23.23 

T 22 = V’ 33.11 + V^ll.33 ~ 2(^31,31 
T 33 = V^ll.22 + ^22,11 — 2^12.12 
■^23 = ¥’31.12 + ¥’12.13 — ¥’11.23 “ ¥’23.11 
T 31 = ^12.23 4" ¥’23.21 — S^22.31 ” ¥?31.22 
ri2 = ^23.31 4- ¥’31.32 “ ¥*33.12 — ¥’l2.33, 

where the v>., = are of class C\ On setting = .pi, = = 0, we 

obtain solutions proposed by Maxwell, and on taking v>ii = ^522 = ¥>33 = 0 , 

‘ This IS identical in form with the Goursat representation of the plane biharmonic 
function U{xi, X 2 ) = ¥0 + Xa<fia clcduccd in Sec. 70. 
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we get solutions due to Morera.^ The functions ^pij are further restricted 
by Beltrami s compatibility equations. These restrictions have been for¬ 
mulated implicitly (in tensor form) by Schaefer, ^ who also indicates 
a connection of relations (90.26) with the formulas for stresses deduced 
from the Neuber-Papkovich solution (90.10). 

91. Concentrated Forces. The general solution of the nonhomogene- 
ous Navier’s equations, 


(91.1) + (X + m)*?.! = —Fi in r, 

(an be got by adding a particular integral of (91.1) to one of the general 
solutions deduced in Sec. 90. We record one useful form of the particu¬ 
lar integral due to Lord Kelvin.^ It is, 


(91-2) 

where 


u,(a:) = A 




ki)FM) 



_X + M 

87rM(X + 2 m)’ 


_X + 3m 

“ x' T7’ 





and r — [(xi — ^i)^ -|- (^2 — ^ 2 )^ + {x% — is the distance from the 

field point (xi, X 2 , X 3 ) to the variable point (f 1 , ^ 2 , 6 ) i*^ t- "Lhe functions 
Fi{^) are the components of the body force Fi expressed in terms of the 
variables of integration 

The fact that (91.2) is indeed an integral of (91.1) can be verified by 
direct substitution. 

A solution of Eqs. (91.1), appropriate to the deformation of an elastic 
body by the concentrated force F? applied at some point can be easily 
deduced from (91.2). We suppose that the body forces Fi are distributed 
over some subregion ti of r, including the point fi, and vanish over the 
rest of the region. The resultant of the body forces acting on ri is 



^ J. Maxwell, Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinhurrh, vol. 26 (1870), p. 27, 
or Collected Papers, vol. 2, pp. 161-207; G. Morera, Atti della reale accademia dei 
Ldncei, Rome, ser. 5, vol. 1 (1892), pp. 137-141, 233-234. 

* H. Schaefer, Zeitschrift fur angewandte Mathemalik und Mechanik, vol. 33 (1953), 
pp. 356-362. See also a paper by R. V. Southwell in Timoshenko Anniversary 
Volume, pp. 211—216 and a paper by W. Ornstein, “Stress Functions of Maxwell and 
Morera,’' Quarterly of Applied Mathematics, vol. 12 (1954), p. 198. 

^ Sir William Thomson, Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal (1848), or 
Mathematical and Physical Papers, vol. 1, p. 97. Sec also A. E. H. Ix)ve, A Treatise 
on the Mathematical Theory of Elasticity (1927), pp. 183-185. 

* For the field points in the region t , the integral is improper, and care must be used 
in differentiating under the integral sign. See analogous calculations in M. Mason 
and W. Weaver, The Electromagnetic Field, pp. 93-96. 
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If we now let F,- increase in such a way that this integral has a finite 
limit FJ as ti —^ 0, we arrive at the notion of the concentrated force FJ 
acting at the point 

The displacements ^uix) produced at the point x, 9 ^ by the force 
applied at as follows from (91.2), are 


(91.3) 


^ 87rM(X + 2 m) r 



X + M 

87rM(X + 2 m) 



These expressions satisfy the homogeneous Navier equations at all points 
of the region except at the point of application of the force. They cease 
having meaning at the singular point x,- = but if this point is deleted 
from the region by enclosing it in a sphere S of small radius a, the solu¬ 
tions (91.3) in the remaining region correspond to the deformation pres¬ 
ent in a body t with a cavity S subjected to the action of forces with the 
resultant FJ. 

If we choose the coordinate axes so that FJ acts at the origin = 0 
and take FJ = F^ = 0, FJ = F, the formulas (91.3) yield 


(91.4) 


u. 


XaX-i 


= C:^^ (a =1,2). 


Ui = C 


X + 3m 
X + 


^1 x|\ 

M r W 


where 

(91.5) 


C = 


(X + m)F 
87rM(X + 2 m) 


and 


= XiXi, 


Using the stress-strain relations, 


Tij = \Uk.kBij + n{Uij + 


we find 


Til 


(91.6) 


T22 — 


^33 — ~ 


T23 — 


Ti3 “ — 


Ti 2 = — 


2mCx3 

2mCx3 

2^iCxz 

r* 

2mCx2 

2fiCx\ 


6mCxiX2X3 


(7)’ - 7T7]' 

’ 7 ■ - d 





+ 


+ 


+ 


+ H 


X + M 

_^ 

X + 
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The tractions 7’,, produced by these stresses over the sphere S of radius 
r = a, are determined from 

Ti = TijVj, 

with vj = Xj/a. We get, 


(91.7) 



(jlxCXaXl 




GnCxI _ 2 m^-C 

(X TM)a^- 


and, on integrating over the surface of the sphere r = a, we find, 


(91.8) 



Ta (/cr = 0, 





87rjuC(X + 2/x) 
X + /i 


These are the components of the resultant force exerted on S by matter 
exterior to *S'. On noting the value of C in (91.5), we see that the com¬ 
ponent in the a: 3 -direction is —P, as it should be, since r is in equilibrium. 

To solve the problem of deformation of the elastic half space bounded 
by a plane subjected to the action of a concentrated force, Boussinesq 
combined solutions (91.4) with certain other singular solutions of Navier's 
ef|uations, which we give next. 

It is easy to verify that the displacements 


(91.9) 


- 

r(r + X 3 )’ 






with = x,Xi and D = const, represent the dilatationless’ solution of 
Navier’s equations so long as r 0. The corresponding stresses are 


(91.10) 


Til = 2 m/-> 


722 = 2/x/) 


Trs = —2fiD 


ai + x| 

r^{r -I- X 3 ) 

+ xl 

r^{r + xs) 
x-s 


r2 

.Ti 


r 2 (r + x^iPj 


xl 


r\r + XiPj 


Xl 


ri3 = -2^D^ 


Ti 2 


= — 2 /i /) 


Xi.T2(x3 + 2r) 
r^{r + xs)^ 


T 23 — 




As in the preceding example we calculate the tractions Ti over the sphere 
S of radius a and find 


(Ol.llj 



Xg 

r^(r + X 3 )’ 



The corresponding components of the resultant force Pi exerted on S by 
the matter exterior to the sphere of radius a are 


(91.12) Rg = Tg da = 0, j^T^da = 

* We note that, when > = 0, the solution of Navier’s equations reduces to the 
familiar problem in potential theory. 
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We shall see in the following section that a superposition of the elemen¬ 
tary solutions (91.4) and (91.9) can be made to yield the state of deforma¬ 
tion present in an elastic half space whose plane boundary is under the 
action of the concentrated normal force. ^ 

92. Deformation of Elastic Half Space by Normal Loads. Let the 
semi-infinite region Xs > 0 be occupied by an elastic medium, and assume 
that the concentrated force P, applied at the origin, acts in the positive 
direction of the xa-axis. Since the point of application of the load is a 
singular point in the solution of Navier’s equations, we delete it from the 
region X 3 > 0 by describing a hemisphere of small radius a and confine 
our attention to the semi-infinite region bounded by the hemisphere and 
the XiX 2 -plane. 

We shall construct a solution such that the resultant of all external 
stresses acting on the hemisphere is P, and 

(92.1) ri3 = T23 = Taa = 0 

over the rest of the boundary. To this end we form the sum of displace¬ 
ments in (91.4) and (91.9) and get 


(92.2) 

(92.3) 





XaXz 



DXa 

r(r + X 3 )’ 



A + 3m 1 . £|'\ , P 

\\-\-H r r' 


The distribution of tractions over the surface of the hemisphere, corre¬ 
sponding to the displacements (92.2) and (92.3), can be got by adding the 
tractions in (91.7) and (91.11), From computations leading to formulas 
(91.8) and (91.12), it is obvious that the resultant force on the surface of 
the hemisphere acts in the Xa-direction and has the magnitude’^ 



47rMC(X -h 2 m) 

X + M 


— 47r^D. 


Since this represents the action on the hemisphere from the side of the 
medium, we equate P to -P and get the equation 

(92.4) P = 

involving two unknown constants C and D. Another equation involv¬ 
ing these constants is got by imposing the conditions (92.1). 

‘ Several problems in this category have been worked out by J. Boussinesq Appli¬ 
cations des potentiels k I’dtude de I’^quilibre et du mouvement des solidcs ^lilstiques 
(1885). ^ 

* This IS one-half the sum of the values given by (91.8) and (91.12), wherein the 
integration was performed over the entire sphere. 
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Forming the sum of appropriate stress components in (91.6) and 
(91.10) with .Ts = 0, we get, 


so that 
(92.5) 



2/xD 

r^(X + /x) 


The solution of (92.5) and (92.4) yields 



C = 


r 




D = - 


47r(X + fi) 


and the substitution of these values in (92.3) gives, 


(92.6) 


Ur. = 


P XsXa 


X. 


Uz = 


iiru 47r/x(X + /x) r 


47r(X + /x) r{xz + r) 
P(X + 2 m) 1 


(a = 1, 2), 


It is worth noting^ that at a great distance from the origin the displace¬ 
ments vanish as 1/r, and hence the stresses vanish as l/r^. In this con¬ 
nection it should also be observed that the concept of the concentrated 
load is a mathematical abstraction resulting from specific assumptions 
concerning the behavior of continuous distributions of loads when a defi¬ 
nite limiting process is followed. It is not surprising, therefore, that dif¬ 
ferent limiting processes might yield singular solutions different from 
(92.6). A decision about the practical validity of any given singular 
solution should rest on physical rather than mathematical grounds. The 
definition of the concentrated load in the instance of curved surfaces 
obviously involves an even greater degree of arbitrariness. Because of 
the usefulness of the solution in the form (92.6) it is natural to use it as 
a criterion for an acceptable definition of the concentrated load acting 
on a curved surface.^ 

The solutions (92.6) can be generalized, in an obvious way, to yield 
the displacements produced in an infinite region :r 3 > 0 by suitably 
restricted continuous distributions of normal loads. 

* See remarks in Sec. 74 regarding the behavior of displacements and stresses in the 
two-dimensional case and their bearing on the uniqueness of solution. 

^ See in this connection: 

E. Sternberg and F. Rosenthal, "The Elastic Sphere under Concentrated Loads, 

Journal of Applied Mechanics^ vol. 19, No. 4 (1952), pp. 413-421. 

E. Sternberg and R. A. Eubanks, "On the Singularity at a Concentrated I^oa 
Applied to a Curved Surface," A Technical Report to ONR, Department of Mechanics, 
Illinois Institute of Technology (1953). 

A. Huber, "The Elastic Sphere under Concentrated Torques," Quarter^ of App i 
Mathematics, vol. 13 (1955), pp. 98-102. 
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If we let p(^, T]) be the distributed normal load acting at the point 
({, rj) of the XiX 2 -piane, the resultant force P on an element of area d<r is 
P v) da. Inserting this in (92.6) and integrating over the X 1 .T 2 - 

plane, we get, 


(92.7) 


00 


90 


Ua = 


__ x,Xa if viky v) d^dj) 


Itt/i 



X 


47r(\ -h ^) 


ao 

90 


— X 




Ittm 



_ 1 _ ^ + 2 m 

r® 4ir/j(X + fi) 



P( i, v) dk dn 
r(r + .T 3 ) 


ri) dn 


— CO 


— X 


where = (x*i — (x 2 - vV x|. 

The evaluation of the double integrals in (02.7) presents serious com¬ 
putational difficulties except in those cases where simplifying assump¬ 
tions are made about the nature of the load p(^, 7 ;) and the shape of the 
region over which the load is distributed. If the load is axially symmet¬ 
ric about the Xs-axis, it is po.ssible to deduce tractable expressions for the 
displacements by the method of Hankcl transforms.^ 

A solution of the problem of deformation of the semi-infinite elastic 
half space by the concentrated force acting in the interior of the solid 
was given by Mindlin.- Mindlin’s solution specializes to that of Bous- 
sinescj when the force is assumed to act on the boundary of the solid. 

93. The Problem of Boussinesq. As an illustration of the use of 
general integrals of Navier’s equations 

(^3.1) + (X 4- M)*?.y = 0, 


we construct a solution of the second boundary-value problem for the 
semi-infinite region Xj > 0 bounded by the plane x^ = 0 .^ 


‘I. M. Sneddon, Fourier Transforms (1951), pp. 468-486. 
treatment of several problems concerned with the deformation 
media. 


This book contains a 
of semi-infinite elastic 


The torsion of an elastic half-space by shearing forces distributed over a circular 
area was considered by N. A. Rostoveev, Prikl. Mai. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSR 
vol. 19 (1955), pp. 55-60. 


® R. D. Mindlin, Comptes rendus hebdottuidaires dea s^nces de Vacademie dea sciences 
Pans, vol. 201 (1935), pp. 536-537; Physics, vol. 7 (1936), pp. 195-202. An exposi¬ 
tion of Mindlin’s work is contained in H. M. Westergaard’a monograph Theorv of 
Elasticity and Plasticity (1952), pp. 142-148. 

® The first, second, and certain types of mixed boundary-value problems of elas¬ 
ticity for the semi-infinite region bounded by a plane are associated with the names of 
J. Boussmesq and V. Cerruti. These authors solved a number of special problems 

V T . ^ of earlier work is contained in Chap 10 

? 1 X Transactions of the Royal Society (London) 

If ^PP^^od the Bomssinesq method to study the deformation 

01 the semi-infimte space by pre.s.sures distributed over a circle and a rectansle An 
account of recent developments in related problems utilizing the Fourier and related 
transforms, is contained m I. N. Sneddon’s book Fourier Transforms (1951) pp 450- 
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Since the displacements uj are bihannonic functions, they can be rep¬ 
resented in the form 

(93.2) Uj = <pj -b 

where the <pj and yp are harmonic functions. These functions, as noted 
in Sec. 90, are not independent since the xtj satisfy Navier’s equations. 
Indeed, on substituting (93.2) in (93.1) we easily find that 

[(X + 3m)^.3 + (X + = 0. 

Hence, on disregarding the nonessential constant, we get 

(93.3) 


The functions and \f/ must be chosen so that, on the boundary Xz = 0, 
the displacements uj assume specified values X 2 ) and vanish at infin¬ 
ity in a suitable manner. Setting Xz = 0 in (93.2), we see that the har¬ 
monic functions v?, are required to satisf}^ the boundary conditions, 

(93.4) <pj(xi, J2, 0) = />(.Ti, X2). 

The determination of the <pj has thus been reduced to the familiar prob¬ 
lem in potential theory, and there are several methods available for con¬ 
structing these functions. Perhaps the simplest of these is a method 
based on the Fourier integral representation of harmonic functions. 

If we suppose that 

00 

(93.5) Xi, X3) = jj gj{a, /3)eT*>+'(“^‘+^^>> da dfi, 


where = — 1, and require that (93.5) represent harmonic functions 
vanishing for Xz = ^ ^ we find that 7 = — \/a^ + Moreover, since 
the ifj satisfy conditions (93.4), 

CO 

(93.6) Jiixi, Xi) = jj gj{a, /3)e«“."+^-'‘> da d^. 

^ 00 

But it is well known* that properly restricted functions/,(a:i, x-^ can be 
represented by the Fourier integral, in the form (93.6), where 

00 

(93.7) 6 ry(a. /3) = ^ jj fi^, r,)e-‘'“«+^’" rff dri- 


510, and a comprehensive treatment of the contact problems of elasticity (including 
the study of deformation produced by a rigid stamp, as a special case) is presented in 
I, Ya. Shtaerman’s monograph The Contact Problem of Elasticity (1949) (in Russian). 

^ See, for example, Courant-Hilbert, Methoden der mathematischen Physik, vol. , 
Chap. II, or I. N. Sneddon, Fourier Transforms, Chap. 1. 
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The substitution from (93.7) in (93.5) then yields the desired functions ipj. 

To determine the displacements, we also need the functions But 
once the ipj are determined, we find, on integrating (93.3) with respect 
to X3, 

(93.8) 

^ 30 

The substitution from (93.5) and (93.8) in (93.2) then gives, 





30 





X + M 

X + 3^ 7 


X M ^)3x3 

X + 3/i 7 


[yg^ + f(«!7i + /3^2)1 

[7ffi + i{otg\-\-0g2)] 







gi{<^y 0) 


+ i{(^gi + ^92)} 


g7x,+ i(ar,+/Jx,) 


The evaluation of these double integrals is a formidable problem. If the 
stress distribution in the region .T 3 > 0 is axially symmetric, the problem 
can be treated more effectively by the integral equations and Hankel 
transform methods. Problems of the indentation of a semi-infinite space 
by a rigid punch of circular and elliptical cross sections are in this 
category. * 

The method of Fourier integrals can also be applied to solve the cor¬ 
responding first boundary-value problem, but since such calculations pre¬ 
sent no points of novelty, we do not include them here.^ 

The possibility of reducing the elastostatic problem for the semi-infi¬ 
nite space to the simpler problem in potential theory hinged on the spe¬ 
cial form (93.2) of the general solution of Eqs. (93.1). In applying this 
method to problems involving spherical boundaries, it is natural to take 
solutions in the form 

Ui = <Pi + {r‘^ - 


If the displacements are specified on the surface of the sphere r = a, one 
is led to the Dirichlet problem for the sphere. However, instead of 
selecting this mode of attack, we solve the problem of elastic equilib¬ 
rium of the sphere with the aid of certain orthogonal functions. 

94. Spherical Shell under External and Internal Pressures. In rare 
instances an interesting problem in elasticity can be solved by quite ele- 

* See I. N. Sneddon, Fourier Transforms (1951), Chap. 10; I. Ya. Shtaerman and 
A. I. I.K>urje, Prikl. Mat. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSR, vol. 5 (1941); I. Ya. Shtaer- 
niun, The Contact Problem of Elasticity (1949), pp. 19I-19G, 205-210. 

“ 8ee E. Trefftz, Uandbuch der Phyaik (1928), vol. 6. 
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mentary means. Such is the problem of deformation of a spherical shell 
by uniform internal and external pressures. 

Let the internal and external radii of the shell be ai and a 2 , respec¬ 
tively, and let the interior pressure be pi and the exterior pressure p 2 - 
We take the center of the shell to be at the origin and consider the 
system 

(94.1) nVhu + (X + - 0, (z = 1, 2, 3), 

with appropriate boundary conditions. 

Since the deformation of the shell is symmetric with respect to the 
origin, we take displacements in the form 

(94.2) 7^ = (p{r)xi, 

where r- = XiXi and <p depends only on r. The substitution from (94.2) 
in (94.1) yields the equation 

d V , 4 ^ ^ 

dr^ r dr 

whose general solution is 

(94.3) Ar) = A, + 


The stress-strain relations 

Tij = \nk.k5ij + m(^ij + w>.,), 


upon using (94.2), give 

(94.4) Tij = MSij + 2/i 


(pdij + - <p'{r)XiXj 


where i9 = 3Ai. The stress Tr in the radial direction Vi = Xi/r is 
given by 

Tr = TijViVj, 


and, on inserting in this formula from (94.4) and (94.3), we find 
(94..5) Tr = + 

Also, the stress To acting on the planar element with the unit normal 
rii orthogonal to n can be easily computed from 

To = Ti/n.Tij, 

= {\0 + 2^<p)n,ni + y >p’(r)iriiXiy. 


But n<ni = 1, and niXi — 0, so that 

Tfl = Xt? + 2ji<p 


(94.6) 


= (3X + 2m) A1 + 
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For the determination of the Ai we have the boundary conditions; 

Tr = -pi, for r = tti, 

Tr = — P 2 , for r = ai. 


Inserting these in (94.5), we find that 


= 


A, = 


PiQ? - 


Pial 


(3X -b 2m) {al - a?) 

a?a|(pi - Pa) 


4/1 (a| - a\) 


and hence (94.5) and (94.6) become: 


(94.7) 


Tr = 


Te = 


Pial - 


Pidl 


a\ - 

PiaJ - 


a 


1 


V 2 a\ 


a\ 


o\ 


a\a\ Pi 


+ 


r" a\ 
a\a\ Pi 


P 2 


at 

V 2 


2r3 al - al 


If the external pressure p 2 = 0, (94.7) yield, 



Thus, the maximum tension (To),o^x is at the inner surface of the shell. 
We have, 



m&x 


Pi 2 af + a\ 
2 a\ — a\^ 


and if the shell is of small thickness < = a — 6, we get an approximate 
formula 

^ Plg2 

2t ' 



The maximum extension obviously will occur on the inner surface of 
the shell, so that the yielding will begin on the inner surface. 

Most of the results recorded above have been deduced^ by Lain^. 

96. Spherical Harmonics. The considerations of Sec. 90 indicate the 
great usefulness of harmonic functions in elasticity. In solving the prob¬ 
lems of equilibrium of an elastic sphere, one special class of harmonic 
functions, known as spherical harmonics, is particularly useful. The 
essential facts about these functions are summarized in this section. 

We first determine a class of particular solutions of Laplace's equation 

(95.1) 4>.„- = 0, a = 1, 2, 3), 

’ G. Lam4,1,/eQons sur la thdorin de r61asticit6 (1852). 
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in the form of homogeneous polynomials of degree n. That is, the solu¬ 
tions we seek have the form 

p-i-q+r=n 

where the sum is extended over all positive integral values p, q, r such 
that p + q + r = n. 

It is obvious that the polynomial of degree 0, satisfying (95.1), is 
where ao is a constant. The polynomial 

(t = 1, 2, 3), 

clearly satisfies (95.1) for an arbitrary choice of the constants a,. In this 
case we have three linearly independent solutions of (95.1), namely, 
Xu X 2 , x-i. The linear combination of these solutions is the most general 
solution of Laplace^s equation in the form of the homogeneous polyno¬ 
mial of degree 1. 

If we take the homogeneous polynomial of degree 2, namely, 

(95.3) = aijXiXj, {i,j =1,2, 3), 

and substitute it in (95.1), we obtain one relation 

O'W + ^22 4" CI 33 = 0 

connecting six distinct constants in (95.3). Plence there are five linearly 
independent homogeneous polynomials of degree 2 that satisfy (95.1). 
These polynomials can be determined explicitly by setting 

Ct33 = + (I 22 ) 

in (95.3). We thus get, 

<i >2 = an{x\ - x|) + a 22 (x^ — xf) + ai 2 XiX 2 + a 2 zX 2 Xz + aziXzXu 

Hence the desired polynomials are 

X\ - Xl X^ - Xl X 1 X 2 , X 2 X 3 , XsXi, 

and every solution of (95.1) in the form of the homogeneous polynomial 
of degree 2 is a linear combination of these five linearly independent 
solutions. 

By taking a homogeneous polynomial, 

(95.4) <I>3 = ankXiXfCky 

of degree 3, substituting it in (95.1), and equating in the resulting expres¬ 
sion the coefficients of the x, to zero, we obtain three relations among 
ten Qijk in (95.4). Accordingly there are seven linearly independent homo¬ 
geneous polynomials of degree 3 that satisfy Laplace^s equation. 
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It is not difficult to prove' that, in general, there are 2n -f 1 linearly 
independent homogeneous polynomials of degree n satisfying (95.1). The 
polynomials are called the integral hannonics of degree n. It is worth 
remarking that the corresponding polynomials in the two-dimensional 
case can be got by separating into real and imaginary parts (xi + ix^Y. 

If we consider an integral harmonic of degree n, its derivatives 
clearly, satisfy Laplace’s equation, and since the are homogeneous 
polynomials of degree Ti — 1 , they are integral harmonics of degree n — 1 . 

From integral harmonics <!>„ one can deduce an important class of solu¬ 
tions of Laplace’s equation in spherical coordinates known as spherical 
harmonics. 

We introduce the transformation 

1 Xi = r sin 6 cos 
Xi = r sin 0 sin 
.Ts = r cos 0 , 


and, on substituting from (95.5) in the integral harmonic x^), 

we get 

(95-6) 4>„(.ri, .T 2 , Xz) = rYnid, ip), 

where K„( 0 , p) is a polynomial in sin 0 , cos 0 , s\n p, and cos v?. The 
function Yn{9, <p) is termed surface, or zonal, harmonic and r'‘F„( 0 , p) is 
the solid spherical harrnonic. Inasmuch as the number of linearly inde¬ 
pendent integral harmonics of degree n is 2 m + 1 , the number of linearly 
independent surface harmonics Yn{6, (p) is also 2 ^ + 1 . 

We deduce next an explicit representation of the surface harmonic 

Yn(e, p), by investigating the solutions of Laplace’s equation in spheri¬ 
cal coordinates in the form 

^ ==f(r)Y{e, p). 

In spherical coordinates Eq. (95.1) reads: 


(95.8) 


d f ,d^\ ^ I d I , ^d<t> 
r^ — 1 + ^— I sm 6 


dr 


dr 


sin 6 dd 


dd 


, 1 

sin'-^ 0 dp^ ~ ^ 


Substituting (95.7) in (95.8) and separating variables yields, 


d 


dr 

fir) 




1 d^Y 


sin 6 dd 


dd 


sin^ d dp’^ 


' See, for example, Courant-Uilbert, .Nfethoden der malhematisehen 
t^nap. 7. 


Physik, vol. 1, 
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which implies that/(r) and ¥{6, <^) satisfy the equations: 

rr\r) + 2rf(r) - kf(r) = 0. 


(95.10) 


1 


sin 6 dd 


d ( . a} 

sin 6 


de 


+ 


1 


sin- d d(p^ 


+ kV = 0. 


where k is a constant. 

in continuous solutions of Eq. (95.10) since, as 
observed above, the surface harmonics are trigonometric polynomials. 
Equation (95.10) will have such (nontrivial) solutions only for certain 
values of the parameter k, and our problem is to determine these char¬ 
acteristic values and construct the corresponding functions Y{d, <p). On 
comparing (05.7) with (95.6) we see that/(r) satisfying Eq. (95.9) is r”, 
and on inserting this in (95.9) we get an infinite number of the values 
of k, namely 

k = n{n + 1), n = 0, 1, 2, . . . . 

The substitution of this value of k in (95.10) then yields the differential 
equation 


(95.11) 


1 


sin 6 dd 


sin 6 


dYr. 

dd 


+ o 


1 d^Yn 


sur d d(p 


+ n(n + 1)F„ = 0 


for the surface harmonic T„(0, ip). The considerations pertaining to the 
number of linearly independent spherical harmonics leads us to expect 
that, corresponding to each characteristic number k = n{n + 1), there 
will be 2n + 1 linearly independent solutions T„(^, tp) of (95.11). We 
can obtain these solutions by taking 


(95.12) 


Tn(^, <^) = Qn{d)Rn(<p)y 


for Yn{d, <p) is known to be a trigonometric polynomial in cos d, sin d, 
cos tpj and sin ip. 

The substitution of (95.12) in (95.11) leads, by familiar argument, to 
the pair of equations: 


(95.13) 


Rn{(p) 


(Q; sin dy sin d 
On 


n(n + 1) sin^ d = — 


if we recall that Rn{^) in (95.12) is a trigonometric function. From 
(95.13) we see at once that suitable linearly independent solutions for 

Rn are 


Rn{<f>) = 


[ sin rriip, 
I cos m<Py 


where m = 0, 1, 2, . , . , n. 

The equation for Qn{d) can be cast in the standard form by intro¬ 
ducing a new independent variable x = cos d. On making this change 
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and writing Q„(0) = we find that PITH^) satisfies Legendre’s 

equation, 


(95,14) 


A 

dx 


(1 


^ dx 


+ 


n{n 4- 1) - 


m 


1 - 

= 0 , 1 , 2 , . 


PTKx) = 0 , 


, n). 


There are two linearly independent solutions of this e(|uation, only one 
of which is continuous in the interval |x| < 1, that is, for 0 < 0 < tt. 
4'his solution is 


= (1 - 


d^'Pnix) 


dx 


m 


where Pn{x) are the Legendre polynomials defined by the formula 


Pnix) 




We are now in a position to write out an explicit expression for the 
surface harmonic F„(0, tp). It is, 

71 

(95.15) Yn{d, (p) = aoPo(cos 0) + ^ (a„, cos nitp 

m * 1 

+ bm sin mv5)P;r^(cos 6), 

where ao, a„,, and bm are arbitrary constants. 

The solution (95.6) of Laplace’s equation, with y„(0, <p) defined by 

(95.15) , is continuous throughout all space. Another solution, which 
becomes infinite for r = 0, and which is no longer an integral harmonic, 
can be got by noting that the second solution of (95.9) is /(r) = r"””*. 
It is 

(95.16) <!.„ = 

The functions y„(0, ip) can be viewed as being defined on the surface of 
the unit sphere. They possess a number of remarkable properties, which 
we state without proofs.' 

The set of functions 1 y„(0, p)] is orthogonal on the surface S of the 
unit sphere, so that 

^)yA^, da = 0, if i 9^ j. 

Moreover, this set is complete in the sense that every function f{6, p), 
specified on the unit sphere S, whose square is integrable over S, can be 
represented in the series of spherical harmonics which converges in the 

‘ Spr, K. W. Hobson, Theory of Spherical and Ellipsoidal Harmonics (19.31). 
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mean to/(^, tp). If /(0, p) is of class on S, the series converges to 
/(0, ip) nniformly. In fact, we have the following representation: 


90 


Re, f) = + y {r7<"'P„(co.s d) 


n^\ 


ft 


+ 


V 


rn » 1 


cos »i^ + 6<„7' sin W(^)P<,'”>(cos 0)| 


where 


fj(n) _ 

m 


lf(n) 


{2n + \){n — m)! 
27r5,„{n + m)l 

{2n + l)(n — m)! 
2nd,n(n + m )! 




V 


f{d, p)P^”'^(cos 8) cos inp d(T, 
/(0, <^)/^;;''’(cos 8) sin mp da, 


with d,n = 2 if m = 0, = 1 if m > 0, and P^‘’’(cos 8) ^ P„(cos 8). 

This representation permits us to solve the problem of Dirichlet for 
the sphere of radius a in the series of solid harmonics. We first repre¬ 
sent the function /(0, p), specified on the surface of the sphere in the 
series 


CO 


f(0, ^) = 2 Vnie, <P), 


n —0 


and then form the series 


00 


Hr, e,H = 2 


n = 0 



This gives the formal solution for the region r < a. The solution of the 
corresponding exterior problem is 


0, H = 2 ^ ^ "■ 

n=0 ^ 

96. Elastic Equilibrium of a Sphere and Other Problems. We have 
just seen that the problem of Dirichlet for the sphere can be solved in 
the series of spherical hai nionics. It is natural to make an attempt to 
solve in an analogous way the problems of elastic equilibrium of the 
sphere. To do this, it is necessary to construct the family of particular 
solutions of Navier^s equations 

(96.1) fiV^Ui + (X + ti)UkM = 0, 

which are such that on the surface of the sphere of radius a they reduce 
to a complete set of surface harmonics Vn(8, p)- 
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Following Lord Kelvin,* we seek a set of particular solutions of (96.1) 
in the form (cf. Sec. 90), 

(96.2) Ui = X2, X 3 ) + cr-<Pk.kiy ih ^ = L 2, 3) 


where the <pi are integral harmonics of degree n and c is a constant. 

We note that the second term in (96.2) is not an integral harmonic 
because of the presence of the factor r-, but <ph,ki being the sum of the 
second derivatives of is an integral harmonic of degree n ~ 2. Never¬ 
theless, on the surface of the sphere r = a both terms in (96.2) reduce to 
the surface harmonics, the first term being the surface harmonic of the 
type Yn{Bj <p) and the second Yn- 2 {S, <p). This fact will permit us to 
combine the particular solutions (96.2) in such a way that on the surface 
of the sphere they reduce to the specified displacements. The value of 
the constant c is readily determined by substitution of (96.2) in (96.1). 
Making use of the Euler formula for homogeneous functions 

of degree n and of the assumption that the <pi are harmonic, we easily 
find 


(96.3) 


^ T M _ 

2Tx(^ -“ 1) + (2n - 3 )m]' 


Since c depends on the degree n of the integral harmonic we denote 
it by and write the formal solution of Navier’s e(iuations in the form 



90 

J + c<»vva.), 

n =0 


V’il’A ^ = 9, and hence 


(96.4) 


Ui 


= 2 


n =0 


If we go over into spherical coordinates with the aid of (95.5) and set 
T ~ a, each term in the series (96.4) becomes a surface harmonic of 
degree n. 

Now if the displacements m = /,(0, <p), specified on the surface of the 
sphere r = are represented in the series of surface harmonics as 


it should prove possible to determine the solid harmonics <^5"* in (96.4) 
so that the series (96.4) reduces to (96.5) when r is set equal to a. 

‘ Sir William Thomson, Philosophical TraTisactions of the Royal Society (London) (ii), 
vol. 153 (1863); Mathematical and Physical Papers, vol. 3 (1890), p. 351. 
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We next form the series of solid harmonics, 



and note that the series of solid harmonics, 


(96.7) 


ao 

2 + 
n = 0 


^(n + 2) 



must converge for r = a to the same function/,(0, as the series (96.6). 

Making use of the theorem on uniqueness of representation in the 
series of solid harmonics, we can write 



for r = a, 


and deduce 
(06.8) 



Using (96.8), we compute 

and since is harmonic, we get 




Thus is completely determined since the are known functions. 
The substitution from (96,9) in (96.8) determines the in the form, 


(96.10) 



C(n+2)fl2 



Hence the solution (96.4) can be written entirely in terms of the .4!"’ 
determined in (96.5). It is 


(96.11) 




+ c ("+ 2)(^2 



Despite its formal simplicity the solution (96.11) is difficult to apply to 
specific problems because it can be effectively carried out only for very 
simple distributions of assigned displacements. Kelvin also applied the 
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method described here to solve the first boundary-value problem for (he 
sphere. Although, conceptually, this problem is not any more difficult 
than the second boundary-value problem, the necessary calculations are 
considerably heavier.^ 

An obvious generalization of the method, making use of particular 
solutions in the form where the are surface harmonics, has 

enabled Kelvin to treat the problems of equilibrium of an elastic shell. 
These problems have recently been reconsidered by Lourje, who, in fol¬ 
lowing the Kelvin mode of attack, uses the Neuber-Papkovich expres¬ 
sions for displacements, involving four harmonic functions instead of 
three used by Kelvin. This results in some simplifications, enabling 
Lourje to carry out the computations more fully.^ 

When the radius of the inner shell is small, the solutions indicate the 
nature of stress concentration in a large body near a spherical cavity. 
A brief survey of the technically important problems on stress concentra¬ 
tion is contained^ in Timoshenko and Goodier’s Theory of Elasticity. 

Among the three-dimensional problems for which explicit solutions are 
available are several problems in the category of contact problems of 
elasticity. The problem of deformation of an elastic half space b^-^ a 
rigid circular punch, first treated by Boussines(i, was developed in some 
detail by Shtaerman and Lourje and, more recently, by Leonov."* A sys¬ 
tematic treatment of this and related contact problems of elasticity will 
be found in 1. Ya. Shtaerman’s monograph entitled The Contact Problem 
of the Theory of Elasticity (1949). 

Since exact solutions of the three-dimensional problems pose serious 
mathematical difficulties,® recourse is made to approximate solutions 

^ See, for example, A. E. H. Love, A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of Elas¬ 
ticity (1929), pp. 267-270. 

^ A. I. Lourje, Prikl. Mat. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSR, vol 17 (1953) np 
311-332. 

® See also H. M. Westorgaard, Theory of Elasticity and Plasticity (1952), pp. 154- 
157 and R. A. Eubanks, “Stress Concentration Due to a Hemispherical Pit at a Free 
Surface,” Journal of Applied Mechanics^ vol. 21 (1954), pp. 57-62. 

*1. Ya. Shtaerman and A. 1. Lourje, Prikl. Mat. Mekh,, Akademiya Nauk SSSR, 
vol. 5 (1941); M. Ya. Leonov, Prikl. Mai. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSR, vol. 17 
(1953), pp. 87-98. See also N. A. Rostovcev, “On the Problem of Torsion of an 
Elastic Half-space,” Prikl. Mat. Mekh, Akademiya Nauk SSSR, vol. 19 (1955), pp. 
55-60. ’ 

‘ Interesting recent contributions to exact solutions of the axially symmetric prob¬ 
lems of elasticity arc contained in two papers by E. Sternberg, R. A. Eubanks, and 
M. A. Sadowsky, Journal of Applied Physics, vol. 22 (1951), p. 1121. Proceedings of 
the First United Stales National Congress of Applied Mechanics (1952), and in a brief 
paper by G. S. Shapiro, Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, vol. 58 (1947), pp. 1309- 
1312, in which the equilibrium of an ellipsoid of revolution is considered. 

The equilibrium of an elastic parallelepiped was considered by M. M. Filonenko- 
Borodich, Prikl. Mat. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSR, vol. 15 (1951), pp. 136-148, 
562-574, with the aid of Papkovich-Neuber stress functions. 
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based on the variational or similar techniques. The problem of elastic 
equilibrium of a parallelepiped was thus treated recently.' 

97. Betti’s Method of Integration. In view of the close connection of 
the general solutions of Navier’s equations with harmonic functions, it 
is natural to attempt to reduce the fundamental problems of elasticity 
to the basic problems in potential theory. We shall see that this can he 
done provided that the dilatalion S = a,-., and th(' rotatioti tensor 

“a = '2(".a - 

can be determined from the (lis()laeement.s or tractions specified on the 
surface of the body. 

Since d is a harmonic funetion. 


(97.1) 



IX + M 
2 ^ 



is a particular integral of Xavier's ecpialions 


(97.2) V-’a. = - ^ d,. 

Thus, if the displacements are assifj;ne(I on the surface, and if t? can be 
computed from them throughout the body, the second boundary-value 
problem in elasticity reduces essentially to the Dirichlet problem. 

On the other hand, when the surface tractions Ti are known, we can 
write 


'Ti = TijVj = {Xdd,j + 2fieij)pj 

= Xdui + 'ZfxUijUj + — Uij'Jyj 

= Wu, + 2^ 2fio}j,Vj. 


4'hus, on the surface ^ of the body r, 


(97.3) 





Accordingly, if S and onj can be determined from specified tractions, the 
first boundary-value problem reduces to the problem of Neumann. 

A mode of computing these functions, devised by Betti,^ hinges on the 
construction of certain auxiliary functions analogous to Green’s functions 
in Potential Theory. To derive the described formulas, we need a spe¬ 
cial form of the Reciprocal Theorem (established in Sec. 109) stating that 
when an elastic body, in the absence of body forces, is subjected to the 

iM. M. Filonenko-Borodich, Prikl. Mat. Mekk., Akademiya Nauk SSSR, vol. 1/ 
(1953), pp. 464-468. See also two earlier papers by this author in vol. 15 (1951) 0 
the same journal. 

* E. Betti, II Nuovo cimento, scr. 2, vols. 6-10 (1872ff.). 
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action of two s^'steins of surface tractions and Ti producing the dis 
placements Ui and w-, respectively, then 


(97.4) 


j^Tiu'ida = l^r.Uida. 


In deriving this theorem it is assumed that the functions »/,, their 

derivatives are continuous throughout the region r. 

If we now consider a solution of Navier’s ecpiations in the torm 


(97.5) 


dr 


dXi 


which has a singularity at the origin/ and denote the corresponding 
tractions by T?, we can apply formula (97.4) with w' = ivf and T[ = T^. 
to a region bounded externally by 2 and internally by a sphere S ol 
small radius R centered at the origin. We thus get 

(97.6) 7’.»? de + T.uf da- = T^IU d<T + T^U, da. 


But. 


da = I T.jUjU^ da 
s Js 


= ^ da 

= (MS,, + da 

= is (t^ + I 

Since d and are continuous at the origin and 

.T.-O da = %TrR'Sij, da = 

it follows that, as /7 0, 

(97.7) T.u'! da — 4tM{0) + 2MC,;(0)^i)7r5„ 

= 4,r(X + 

We find similarly that 


(97.8) 


lim f T^mda = — 
ft—0 Js 


Hence, on substituting from (97.7) and (97.8) in (97.GJ, we get 


(97.9) 


4^(X + 2,i)m = f^. {'Hiu - T.'U^) da 


’ We used such singular solutions in Sec. 91. Tlio displacements (97.5) correspond 
to a center of uniform cornp'^'ssion at tlie origin. 
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1 his foi mula enables one to compute the dilatation at any point (which 
we have chosen to be the origin) whenever both the displacement Ui and 
tiaction Ti are known over 2. If only the iii are known, we can elimi¬ 
nate the Ti by solving the following auxiliary problem: Find a solution 
n'i of NavieFs equations in the region t such that w- = w? on 2. 

For if such w' are known, then, by the theorem (97.4), 

f T'", r,v' da = T’.m? da, 

and hence the formula (97.0) assumes the form 


(97.10) 47r(X + 2 m)^(0) = (TI - T')uida, 

where both the 7’” and 7’' can be computed since the corresponding dis¬ 
placements and u[ are known. 

We note that the determination of the a' is equivalent to finding a ser 
of functions 

I'i = — u'i 


satisfying the following conditions: 

1. Vi satisfy Xavier’s efiuations, except at the origin. 

2. Vi — 0 on 2. 

3. Vi become infinite at the origin in the manner (97.5). 

It is thus clear that the r, are analogous to Green’s functions. 

If the surface tractions T, are specified, we can compute d by finding 
the solutions i/” of Xavier’s e(|uation corresponding to the tractions 
7’J' = on 2. Then, from the Reciprocal Theorem, 




and this time we have the formula, 

47r(X + 2n)di0) = Ti(u'' - w?) da. 

The calculation of the is similar. We confine our discussion to the 
computation of the Xi-component of the rotation vector o, namely. 


0)1 — 0)H2- 


We introduce a singular solution u'’ with components, 


(»• £.'• - £)■ 

which corresponds to a center of rotation, at the origin, about the 
Zi-axis. The tractions associated with the w? are T?. Using the Recip- 
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rocal Theorem and integrating, as before, over 2 and S, we find, 


l™ 7',.( * - 0, 

fl™ Is ■l’rAl(!/3.2 - M2,3 )o 

= 87rMUJi(0). 


Hence, 

(97.11) 


87rMo;,(0) = {T,u^ - r%) da. 


In order to express this formula in terms of the surface displacements 
alone, we consider a regular solution iij of Navier’s equations such that 
Ui = wj on 2 and find, as we did for the dilatation, 

82 rMco,( 0 ) = {T' - da, 

where the 7'(- are tractions corresponding to tlie displacements u'. 

The elimination of the u. from (97.11) is slightly more involved this 
time because the tractions T? associated with the singular solution u? 
are not self-equilibrating. Hence no solutions of the equilibrium equa¬ 
tions analogous to ii'/ above can be found directly. To put the body in 
equilibrium, we introduce a second center of rotation at a point 0, so 
selected that the couple at 0 is equal and opposite to that at the origin 0. 

This can be done by considering another singular solution with 
components 

(a 

\ ’ ^ dxo / 

where the origin of f is at 0. 

Let the tractions corresponding to u? - wf be TV, and let uj' be the 
regular solution of Navier’s equations in t such that on 2 it yields the 
tractions T/. Then the Reciprocal Theorem and (97.11) yield 

87rM[w,(0) - ui(0)] = [7’,(uf - a?) - r/Ui] da 


= L 


- u") da. 


1 he function uj - iiy - is analogous to the second Green’s function. 

the obvious difficulty in the application of the Betti method to spe¬ 
cific problems is in the construction of the auxiliary functions They 
have been deduced for the semi-infinite region bounded by a plane and 
used by Cerutti* to solve the Boussinesq problem. 

■ y. Cerutti, AUi della accademia del nazinale Lincei, Rendiconti, Classe di scienze 
fisiche, matematiche e naturah, Rome (1882); vol. 4 (1888) 

An exposition of Ccrutti’s work is contained in Cha]). 10 of Ixjve’s Treatise. 
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The integral equations for d and co have recently been derived by 
Arzhanykh.^ 

98. Existence of Solutions. We saw in the preceding chapter that the 
existence of solutions of the fundamental two-dimensional problems fol¬ 
lows directly from the existence of solutions of certain well-known inte¬ 
gral equations. The demonstration of existence of solutions of the three- 
dimensional problems can also be made to depend on the existence of the 
solution of integral equations of the Fredholm type or, alternatively, on 
the construction of Betti’s auxiliary functions. We shall not pursue this 
subject here and shall merely remark that the matter of existence of 
solutions has been satisfactorily resolved for domains of great generality 
by Fredholm, Lauricella, Korn, Weyl, Lichtenstein, and Sherman.^ 

1 he caliber of mathematicians who have concerned themselves with 
the problem is indicative of its complexity. 

An extension of the uniqueness theorems in the linear theorv of elas¬ 
ticity to problems involving conceiitrated loads is provided in a report 
by E. Sternberg and K. A. Eubank.^ 

99. Thermoelastic Problems. We have assumed in preceding chapters 
that the elastic bodies undergoing deformations were maintained at con¬ 
stant temperatures. Thermal changes in a body are accompanied by 
shifts in the relative positions of particles composing the body. Such 
shifts, in general, cannot proceed freely, and the body becomes stressed, 
[older free thermal expansion of isotropic bodies a volume clement in the 
shape of a rectangular parallelepiped with edges /? parallel to coordinate 
axes deforms into a similar parallelepiped with edges For small tem¬ 
perature changes T(xi, T 2 , .r.-i) the relationship between /J and /, has the 


^ Prikl. ^fal. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSR, vol. 15 (1951), pp. 387-391. 

2 For proofs rolatiriK to the first boundary-value problem sec: 

A. Korn, Annales de la JaculU des sciences de Toulouse, ser. 2, vol. 10 (1908), pp. 195- 
209; 

H. Weyl, Rendiconti del circolo niateniatico di Palermo, vol. 39 (1915), pp. 1-49. 

For the second: 

I. Fredholm, Arkiv for Matematik, Asironomi och Fysik, vol. 2 (1900), pp. 3-8. 

G, Ijauricella, Atti della reale accademia nazionale dei Lined, ser. 5, vol. 15 (1906), 
pp. 426-432, vol. 10 (1907), p. 373; II Nuovo cimento, ser. 5, vol. 13 (1907), pp. 104-118. 
155-174, 237-202, 501-518. 

A. Korn, Annales de Vecole normale supdieure, ser. 3, vol. 24 (1907), pp. 9-/o, 
Rendiconti del circolo niatematico di Palermo, vol. 30 (1910), pp. 138, 336; Mathematische 
Annalen, vol. 75 (1914), pp. 497-544; 

L. Lichtenstein, Mathematische Zeitschrift, vol. 20 (1924), pp. 21-28; vol. 24 (1925), 
p. 640; 

O. I. Sherman, Prikl. Mat. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSR, vol. 7 (1943), pp. 341- 
360. 

^ A Technical Report to the Office of Naval Research, Department of the Navy, 
from the Department of Mechanics, Illinois Institute of Technology, June 15 (1954). 
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form 

k = /?(1 + aT), 

where a is the coefficient of linear expansion. 

Thus, the strain components due to the free thermal expansion are, 

(99.1) 

Since the expansion of volume elements cannot ordinarily proceed freely, 
the total strain dj can be thought to consist of tlie sum of the thermal 
strain and the elastic strain e'y produced by the resistance of the 
medium to thermal expansion. Thus, 


(99.2) 

where 


eij ~ e'j + cj-y, 

= liiyi.j + W;.,). 


In 1841, Franz Neumann* proposed a hypothesis that tlie components 
ej-y of the elastic deformation are related to the r.y by the usual stress- 
strain relations, so that 


(99.3) 



where 0 = t,-.-. It is implied, of course, that the temperature changes T 
are so small that the elastic moduli remain sensibly constant. On tak¬ 
ing account of (99.1) to (99.3), we get, 

(09.4) e - .7') 

and, solving these for the t,„ we obtain, 

(99.5) r.v = XtfS,. + 2 mc,v - a(3\ -f- 

where d = e,. = jt,.;. 

Ihe law (99.5) is called the Duhamel-Neumann law, because it was also 
deduced in 1838 by Duhamel,'' who proceeded from a different hypothe¬ 
sis, based on the conception of an elastic body as a system of material 
points under molecular interactions. 

Ihe substitution from (99.5) in the dynamical equations 


yields 


T'iJ.j + Pt = PU 


+ (X + M)d.y -b Fi ~ = pti, 


DD Wisaenschaften Berlin, Part 2, (18-11) 

’ J. M. C. D.ihamcl, AUmoiree par divere mranU, Paris, vol. 5 (1838), pp. -1.10-498. 
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0 = (3X + 2fi)af 

or, in the static case, 

(99.6) + (X + = -{Fi - 

The system of differential equations (99.6) must be solved subject to 
the specified displacements w,- or tractions T.- on the surface of the body. 
The tractions T, can be expressed, of course, in terms of the displacement 
derivatives on substituting from (99.5) in 


(99.7) 





The temperature function T is assumed to be known, and ordinarily it is 
determined from the solution of the Fourier heat equation. 

It is clear from Eqs. (99.6), (99.7), and (99.5) that the effect of the 
temperature change T is equivalent to replacing the body forces Ft in 
Navier's equations by F, — ^T,i and to substituting T, + for the sur¬ 
face tractions T, in the boundary conditions. The additional term, ^Tvtj 
is equivalent to a hydrostatic pressure. Thus, formally, the elasto- 
static problem with assigned body forces and the thermoelastic problem 
are identical. As we have noted already, by introducing suitable partic¬ 
ular integrals the problem involving body forces can always be reduced to 
the solution of the homogeneous Navier’s equations. It is not difficult to 
write down a particular integral for (99.6) when the body forces F,- have 
potentials.^ For let us assume a solution of (99.6) in the form 

(99.8) Ui = (p,i, 


where <p is a suitably differentiable scalar function. Then 


and 



— Uk.k — <P.kk 



(P.ikk* 


On substituting in (99.6), we get 

fi<P,ikk + (X -j- ti)<p.kki — ~'Fi + 

and if there exists a potential ^ such that F,- = — we can write, 

(X + 2fi)(p,kki = (^ + 

The integration of these equations with respect to Zi yields 

(p,kk = ^ + 1 ®^) + const. 

* We recall that this is always the case with the gravitational and centrifugal forces. 
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Since we are concerned only with the determination of particular 
integrals, it suffices to seek an integral of the Poisson equation 


Such an integral can be taken in the form of the gravitational potential 




± r p{x') drix') 
■^TT 1^ r(x, x') 


due to a distribution of matter of density 



__1 _ 

X + 2/i 


(4> + 0T). 


In the solution (99.9), r{x, x') is the distance from the point (x) with 
coordinates x, to the point (x') with coordinates xj, and the integration is 
performed with respect to the primed variables. Once (p is determined 
from (99.9), the desired particular integral is given by the formulas 

(99.8) . We note that, when the body forces vanish, the function p in 

(99.9) is simply 



0 

X + 2m 



Borchardt^ has made use of integrals of the form (99.9) in the general 
discussion of the thermoelastic problems and in solving certain special 
problems for spheres and circular plates subjected to asymmetric tem¬ 
perature distributions. A method of integration of the thermoelastic 
equations, with the aid of integrals similar to those of Betti and Somig- 
liana, was outlined by Rosenblatt.^ Goodier, IMindlin, Cheng, and 
Mykelstad used integrals of the type (99.9) to study the effect of special 
temperature distributions in the infinite and semi-infinite elastic solids.^ 

Instead of dealing with Eqs. (99.6) we can start with Cauchy’s equa¬ 
tions, 

Tijj -b Fi «= 0, 


where the i-,, satisfy appropriate compatibility conditions. The latter 
can be written down at once from (24.14) by replacing the F, in (24.14) 
by the “effective body force components,” F. - ^F,,. Another way of 


C. W. Borchardt, Monatsberichie der Akademie der Wissenschaft, Berlin (1873) 
pp. 9-56. ^ 

39 I mater,Mlico di Palernu,, vol. 29 (1910), pp 

S I’oHsh) ° ' 6 (1954), pp. 481-492 

Philosophical Magazine, vol. 23 (1927), pp. 1017-1032- R D 

N n v/vf 0 ^ '^^h>lied Phys.es, vol^fdoSO), pp 926 93V- 

N. 0. Myklestad, Journal of Applied Mechanics (1942), p. A-131. ’ ’ 
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deducing such equations is to insert from (99.4) in the Saint-Venant com- 
patibility eciuations (10.9). 

The thermoelastic problem is further complicated by the fact that in 
many instances it proves necessary to determine first the temperature T 
fi om the Fouriei heat-conduction equation. The available exact solutions 
of the heat-conduction problems are limited to spheres and cylinders and 
to a few problems involving plates and rods subjected to special tempera¬ 
ture distril)utions.* We shall consider some of these in the following 
sections. 

100. Thermal Stresses in Spherical Bodies. The deformation of a 
sphcri(*al shell subjected to a centrally symmetric distribution of tem¬ 
perature can be determined^ in the manner of Sec. 94. 

We take the temperature function in the form T(r), where t is measured 
from the center of the sphere, and seek a solution of the system (99.6) 
with Fi = 0 in the form 


( 100 . 1 ) 




r- = XiX,. 


On substitution from (100.1) in (99.()) we get the equation 


( 100 . 2 ) 


(X 4- 2/i) ( (p" -\— ip 

r 


- ^ r = 0 , 

r 


wlu're primes denote the derivatives with respect to /*. The general solu 
tion of this ecjuation has th(‘ fornr^ 


(100.3) 


p{r) - Ai + ^ ^ v'’o(r), 


X “b 2ju 


whei 


•e 


( 100 . 1 ) 




‘ ^ T{r)r-dr. 


The lower limit in the particular integral (100.4) can lx* chosen in any 
convenient, but definite, manner. 

On noting (100.1), we get 


•T * 

f^i.j — 4 " Xiip'{r) —> 

r 

* Several approximate solutions of the engineering probleui.s concerned with thermal 
8tres.ses in plates and rods are discussed in Chap. 14 of Timoshenko and Gondior ? 
Theory of Elasticity (1951). 

® This problem and the corresponding problem for the circular cylinder were first 
solved by Duhamel in the memoir cited in Sec. 99. An independent solution was 
also given by F. Neumann in 1841. There are numerous papers on these problems 
redi.scovering the Duharaol-Neiimann solution; some of these contain elaborate 
calculations. 

^ Cf. (94.3). 
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and, on making use of this formula in (99.5), we find 


(100.5) 


Tij — \d6ij + 2)u (+ 

*9 = 3(^ + Tip', 


~<p)~ 




Hence, Uie stress 1% = mviv,- in the radial direction i>i = z./r is 


(100.fi) 


7’r — X(? + 2ii\ip + r,f:'{r)] — j37’ 


and the “hoop stress” Te, in the tangential direction, is' 


(100.7) 


Tt — (3X + 2ii)ip + Xrip' — pT. 


The substitution from (100.3) in (100.fi) gives 

4m 


(100.8) Tr = (3X + 2m).4, - .4, - 

‘ X + 2m 

If the surface of the shell is free of external loads, 

Tr = 0 for r = ai, r = 
and, on solving these equations, we get 


s5o(r). 


0.2 > ai, 


(3X + 2m) A1 = ^m^[Q2<^o(Q 2) — Qi«po(ai)] 


A. = 


(X + 2m) (a^ - a-]) 
j3aM<^Q(Q2) - <po(a i)] 
(X + 2m) (a^ — aj) 


On setting = 0, we get the solution for the solid sphere. In this case 
it is convenient to take the lower limit of the integral (100.4) as zero. 

If the flow of heat in the shell is produced by maintaining the outer 
surface of the shell at zero temperature and the inner surface at a con¬ 
stant temperature To, then, for steady heat flow. 


T - 


7Va 


1 


Hence, 


02 — ai 




1 

<Po — 



T odi 


, ^2 — ai 


^2 

r 


— 1 1 r- dr 


02 — Ui 


02{r^ - 
2 


oh 


a 


.1 


3 


On performing elementary calculations, we find. 


rp _ OtETo Cl\(l2 

r ~ ^ —::- 


Te 


I — a a\~~ a\ 

aETo 0x0,2 
1 — a| — af 


1 


ai + 02 - - (al + oioj + al) + 


afal 


fli + 02 — 


^ (al + 0,02 + of) - 


J Wc omit details of si.nplo calculations quite identical with tho.se perfortued in 
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Since Fq ^ 0 for To > 0, the hoop stress is a monotone increasing func¬ 
tion, so that the largest value of Te is on the outer surface of the shell. 
The extreme value of Tr occurs when» = 3a“ai/(af + UiUz + al). 

101. Two-dimensional Thermoelastic Problems. The state of stress 
induced in a long cylindrical body by the distribution of temperature, 
which does not vary along the length of the cylinder, can be determined 
by solving the familiar problem in plane elasticity. For if we take the 
.Ts-axis along the length of the cylinder and assume that the temperature 
^ (•'* 1 , -*' 2 ) is independent of the .r;rCoordinate, then the stress components 
T;i, will not depend on Xg. These stress components can be balanced by 
the application of suitable longitudinal forces and bending couples applied 
to the ends of the cylinder, so that its cross sections remain plane. If, 
now, the solution of the plane-deformation problem is superimposed on 
the solution of the simple problems of tension and pure bending, the 
result wiW represent a valid solution of the original problem not too near 
the ends of the cylinder. 

We thus need consider only the plane-deformation problem w'herein 

Va = ^/aCri, .r2), W3 = 0, (a = 1, 2). 

Since 

e.y = {ij = 1, 2, 3), 

= €23 = €33 = 0, and we see from (99.5) that^ 

f Tl3 = T23 = 0, 

Tad — 4" IJ-{Ua.d + Ud,a) ” kT8a0, 

r33 = XWy.7 “ kT, 

From the second of these equations we find that 


^^y.y — 


so that 
( 101 . 2 ) 


- \~2kT 
2(X + fx) 


7*33 =_ h _ 7 - _ 7 » 

2(X + m) X -f- m 


Thus, the longitudinal stress component 733 is completely determined by 
Taa == Til + 722 aild T. 

For the determination of the 7 „^ we have the equilibrium equations, 

(101.3) = 0, 
w^hich are identically satisfied if we take 

(101.4) 7 n = ir,22, 7 i 2 = “ ir,l2, T 22 = IF.II, 


where W (xi, X 2 ) is the stress function. 

* A discussion of numerical results of engineering interest and further references to 
such results are contained in Chap. 14 of Timoshenko and Goodier's Elasticity. 

* Hereafter we denote the constant = (3X + 2^)a, introduced in Sec. 99, by i to 
avoid possible confusion with Greek indices having the values 1 and 2. 
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On recalling the compatibility equation 

Cjl.22 + ^22,11 = 2 Ci2,12 

and making use of (99.4) and (101.4), we find that ]V satisfies the equation 


(101.5) 
where ^ 


+ cV^r - 0 , 


c = 


X + 2ju 


If we set 

( 101 . 6 ) 


W ^ U - 7, 


where 1' is a solution of the Poisson equation 


(101.7) 


vn' = cT, 


we find from (101.5) that U is biharmonic, so that 


( 101 . 8 ) 


= 0 . 


Thus the problem can be plirased entirely in terms of the biharmonic 
function U and some particular integral of (101.7). We can take such an 
integral in the form 


(101.9) 


V(xi, Xi) = 


2 ^ a’ 2 ) log rdx[ dx\, 


"here V' (xi ^ 1 )^ 4“ {x^ <^ 2 )“ and R is the cross section of the 

cylinder. 

When the tractions Ta are specified on the boundary C of the cross 
section /?, we have 


( 101 . 10 ) 


X 00^0 ^ at 


and since, from (101.4) and (101.6), 

T22 = U,ii — 7,11, 

we find that^ 

'^.2 

( 101 . 11 ) 


Til - U ,22 ~ 7.22, ri 2 = 7.12 “ t7.l2, 


dU,i 


ds ^ 

dV 


ds 


= - 2'2(.) + 


where s is the arc parameter measured along C. 

^ In terms of E, a, and the coefficient of linear expansion a, c ~ Ea/{1 — a) 

> The harmonic function entering in the general solution of (101.7) can be absorbed 
in the general representation of W inasmuch as the general solution (70.4) of the 
biharmonic equation contains an arbitrary harmonic function. 


« Cf. (69.8). 
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Accordingly, the boundary conditions for the biharmonic function JJ 
can be written in the form 

(101.12) (/., + iU .2 = i r (r, + iT,) ds + F., + iV., + const 

J So 

= /i(s) + if 2 {s) + const on C. 

1 his is precisely the boundarv-\'aIue problem we have considered in 
detail in Chap. 5. 

When the flow of heat is steady, 

= 0 , 

and it follows from (lOl.o) that 11 is biharmonic. In this case we can 
take V = 0, and we conclude from the foregoing that the state of stress 
induced in a cylinder by the steady heat flow is identical with that present in 
the same cylinder at constant temperature {that is, with T = 0) under the same 
surface loading. Reference here is made only to the stress components 
Ta^ {a, 13 = 1,2). The stress tu necessary to maintain the state of plane 
deformation is given by the formula (101.2). The strains and, of course, 
the displacements do depend on T{xi, X 2 ), and they can be computed 
from (101.1) once the Ta$ are determined. 

As a corollary to the italicized statement just above, we can state that, 
when the cross section of the cylinder is simply connected and the cylinder 
is free of external loads, the steady heat flow produces no stresses Ta$- 
These remarkable results, pertaining to the steady heat flow in cylinders, 
were established by Muskhelishvili,* who was also responsible for an 
interesting physical interpretation of the discontinuous, or multiple¬ 
valued, displacements that arise in the study of the thermoelastic problems 
in multiply connected domains. 

A comprehensive treatment of the two-dimensional thcrmoelastic 
problems, based on methods developed in Chap. 5, is contained in a 
dissertation “Thermal Stresses in Long Cylindrical Bodies,” University 
of Wisconsin (1939), by Gatewood.^ As an illustration Gatewood con¬ 
siders the deformation of a composite circular cylinder with a concentric 
circular core when the temperature T{r) is a function of the radius r. He 
also solves the problem for a composite circular cylinder with an eccentric 
circular core when the temperature T is constant. It is easy to show that, 

^ N. I. Muskhelishvili, Bulletin of the Electrotechnical Institute, Petrograd, vol. 13 
(1916), pp. 23-37; Atti della accademia nazionale dei Lincei, Rendiconii, Classe di 
scienze Jisiche, matemaiicke e naturali, Rome, ser. 5, vol. 31 (1922), pp. 548-551. A 
detailed discussion is also contained in Muskhelishvili's monograph Some Basic 
Problems of the Mathematical Theory of EIa.sticity (1953), pp. 157-165. 

“ See also B. E. Gatewood, Philosophical Magazine, ser. 7, vol. 32 (1041), pp 282 
301. 
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'vheri the cylinder is of radius a and the temperature T{r) is a function 
of the radius alone, then* 

a Jo ’Jo 

t 09 = ~ I rT(r) dr + 4 , / rT(r) dr, 

yo ?*" ./o 

TtB = 0 . 


Thermal stresses in a circular ring when the temperature T is a function 
of both the radius and polar angle were calculated by Lebedev.^ 

The contents of this section can be modified in obvious ways to apply 
to the two-dimensional problems involving thin plates. The transverse 
deflections of thin elastic plates, under fairlj^ general distributions of tem¬ 


perature, have been considered by^ Galerkin, Nadai, IMarguerre, Sokolni- 
koff and SokolnikofT, and Pell. 

102. Vibration of Elastic Solids. We have formulated the basic 
dynamical problems of elasticity and discussed the existence and unique¬ 
ness of their solutions in Chap. 3. Analytical difficulties attending the 
determination of explicit solutions of such problems are so great that the 
available explicit solutions are concerned with special types of vibration 
in spheres and cylindrical rods, and with a few types of propagation of 
elastic waves in unbounded media. 

In this section we indicate one mode of attack on the problem of vibra¬ 
tion of bounded elastic media, and in the remaining sections of this 
chapter we discuss some important aspects of wave propagation in the 
infinite and semi-infinite solids. 

In the study of free small vibrations of coupled dynamical systems 
with a finite number of degrees of freedom, it is shown that the most 
general motion about the equilibrium configuration is compounded of a 
finite number of certain special modes of vibration, known as the normal 
modes. The number of such modes is equal to the number of degrees of 
freedom. Each particle in the system executing a given mode moves 
with simple harmonic motion, the period and the phase of which are the 


‘ This problem, and the corresponding problem for the hollow cylinder can also be 

^Ived by an elementary method of Sec. 100. See also Timoshenko and Goodier’s 
Theory of Elasticity (1951), pp. 408-416. 

! u’4^0 ^44 '555/?, vol. 3 (1936), pp. 76-84. 

A xtIj Ingenieurbauten and Baumechunik, Leningrad (1924), pp. 131-148 

A. Niidai, Elastische Flatten (1925), pp. 264-268 

"impp. •' 

U. H. Pell, Quarterly of Applied Mathenialics, vol. 4 (1946), pp. 27 44. 
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same for each particle. Thus, the general motion of the system of n 
degrees of freedom can be represented by a linear combination of n simple 
harmonic motions with n distinct frequencies. These frequencies are 
determined by solving the secular equation which is completely deter¬ 
mined by the quadratic forms representing kinetic and potential energies 
of the system.* 

When the system is continuous, the corresponding secular equation has 
infinitely many real roots and hence infinitely many characteristic func¬ 
tions representing normal modes of vibration. These characteristic 
functions are solutions of the dilTerential equations of motion with 
appropriate boundary conditions. Thus, in dealing with small free 

vibrations of an elastic solid, the characteristic functions satisfy the 
equations 

(102.1) + (X + = piii in r, 

and the homogeneous boundary conditions 

(102.2) TijUj = 0 on 2, for all t, 

that correspond to the absence of external surface forces. Since normal 
oscillations are simple harmonic, it is natural to seek particular solutions 
of this system in the form 

(102.3) Hi{x, t) = ^’ 2 , .Ts) cos (o)t + e). 

On inserting this in (102.1), we find that the functions tt[ satisfy the 
equations 

(102.4) + (X + fx)d,[ + = 0, 

with d' = u'ii. The solution of Eqs. (102.4) satisfying the boundary 
conditions (102.2) is known to exist only for a denumerable set oj* (fc = 1, 

2, . . .) of values of w, all of which are real. Thus, the characteristic 
functions are 

(102.5) w-**(.T, t) — w-f** cos (o}kt + e), (A* = 1,2,.. .), 

where the are the appropriate solutions of (102.4). One then con¬ 
cludes that every oscillation of the body can he represented in the series 

Ui = ^ ^ 

where the Ak are suitable constants, whenever the are orthogonal 
with respect to the region under consideration.^ 

* See, for example, E. T. Whittaker, Analytical Dynamics, Chap. 7, or H. Goldstein, 
Classical Mechanics, Chap. 10. 

* The mode of solution described here is precisely that used in solving the problem 
of small transverse vibrations of an elastic string by the Fourier method. The Ak are 
determined from conditions characterizing the initial disturbance. 
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It is tolerably clear that the determinatioii of characteristic functions, 
even for such simple regions as spheres and cylinders, is accompanied by 
very laborious computations. 

As a simple example we consider the determination of these functions 
for the problem of oscillation of a sphere, every particle of which executes 
a vibration in the radial direction. We take 


(102.6) Wi = Xif{r) cos (oj/ + c) 
where = x^x,. Then 

(102.7) w; = x,/(r). 

On substitution from (102.7) in (102.4), we find that the function f{r) is 
required to satisfy the equation. 


( 102 . 8 ) 

where 

(102.9) 


f" + + k^-f = 0, 



pOJ' 

X -j- 2 m 


The solution of (102.8), which does not become infinite for r = 0, is 

( 102 . 10 ) / “ ^ 


where C is an arbitrary constant. 

The component of displacement «r in the radial direction is, 


Xi 

Ur = V. - 

= rf(r) cos {ujt + e), 

where we have recalled (102.6). The component Trr of stress in the radial 
direction is 


But from (102.6) 
so that 


Trr = Xt? + 2p 


dUr 

dr 


Ui.i = (3/ -f r/') cos (wf + «), 


(102.11) r,, = [(3X + 2m)/ + (X + 2M)r/] cos {U + e). 

Since the condition (102.2), in our case, is Trr = 0 for r = a, where a is the 
radius of the sphere, we find, on setting r = a and on using (102.10) in 

(102.11) , that 

(X -h 2 m)[(2 - sin ka - 2ka cos ka] + 2\{ka cos ka ~ sin ka) = 0. 
This is our frequency equation in which k is related to w by (102.9). The 
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values of the six lowest roots of this transcendental equation for \ = fi, 

which corresponds to <7 = 34 , are recorded' in Sec. 196, p. 285, of Love’s 
Treatise. 

It is clear from this simple example that the determination of character¬ 
istic functions in the more general case is extremely difficult.“ 

103. Wave Propagation in Infinite Regions. If a region is so large 
that the effects of the boundaries can he disregarded, it is possible to 
represent the disturbance as a sum of two waves propagated with veloci¬ 
ties that depend only on the density and elastic constants of the medium. 
Indeed, the displacement vector u can be represented as a sum of two 
vectors, one of which is solenoidal and the other irrotational. This leads 
to a consideration of two special types of disturbance for one of which 
div u = 0 and for the other curl u = 0. 

.\ow it div u = 0. , = (9=0 and the general e{|uations 


(103.1) 
reduce to 


mTol + (X + ;i)(9,, = pa-, 


(103.2) 


pV-a, = pu,. 


ddiese are familiar wave ecpiations of the form 


(103.3) 


^^-2 = c-V-a.. 


where the velocity c of propagated waves is 


(103.4) 



This is the case of an equivoluminal wave propagation, since div u = 0 for 
waves moving with this velocity. 

On the other hand, when the motion is irrotational. curl u = 0 and the 
vector identity 

curl curl u = V div u — V-u, 
enables one to write (103.1) in the form 


(103.5) (X + = pii,. 

'I'hese cfiuations show that the velocity of propagation of irrotational 
w'aves is 

(103.6) 

' These results are due to II. Ijiiinb, Proceedings of the London Mathematical Societi/, 
vol. 13 (1882), but the problem of radial vibrations of the solid sphere was first dis¬ 
cussed by Poisson in 1828. A solution of the corresponding problem for the hollow 
sphere is given in Sec. 198 of Love’s Treatise. 

^ The reader may find it instructive to consult a monograph by H. Kolsky, Stress 
Waves in Solids (1953), which contains a summary of recent contributions to 
problems of longitudinal, torsional, and flexural vibration of cylinders. 
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We thus see that the disturbance in an infinite medium can he described 
with the aid of two special types of waves; one of these travels with the 
equivolxminal v elocihj Ci = Vm 7 p, and the other with the irrotational 
velocity C 2 = \/(^ + 2m)/p. Clearly, cz > Ci. 

When the initial disturbance is symmetric about the origin, the dis¬ 
placement is a function of r and ( only and Eq. (103.3) can he written as 


dt" 



On recalling the D’Alembert solution of the wave equation, we have 


where F and G are arbitrary functions. This represents two trains of 
spherical waves, one diverging from the source r = 0 with the velocity c 
and the other moving toward the source with the same velocity. At a 
great distance from the source, spherical waves become nearly plane. 
This suggests that in an infinite medium plane waves can travel with one 
or the other of the velocities found above. A direct verification of this is 
simple. When the waves are plane, 

(f03.7) w, = FiixjVj — ct), 


where the are arbitrary functions and the are the direction cosines 

of the normal to the plane of the wave. If we insert (103.7) in (103.1) 

and eliminate the F. from the resulting equations, we get the equation 
for c in the form 

(pc^ - )u)(pc“ - X - 2p) = 0, 

which shows that plane waves travel with the equivoluminal and irrota- 
tional velocities. 


PROBLEMS 


1. Show that, when the di.splacement vector u is written in the form 

u = Vv5 + curl 1 ^, 

then Kqs. (103.1) are sati.sfied if 


and 





^ P 


c, = 

geu;rat^ by 003.1) can be 

when uj *= 0 and wt and U 2 are independent of 
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3. Referring to Prob. 1, show that when the gradient and curl are expreitsed in 
cylindrical coordinates (r, 0, z), then, in axially symmetric problems, 




dV ^ dip , dV 1 dV 

dr2 r dr cl dl^ ’ 

^ 1 djA I aV 1 dV 

*•2 r dr ~ dF' 


Deduce two sets of particular solutions of these equations by taking 


and show that F and G satisfy certain Bessel’s equations. 


104. Surface Waves. Let a semi-infinite solid occupying the region 
X 2 > 0 , be set in motion by forces applied at some distance from the free 
boundary {x 2 = 0) of the solid. We shall suppose that the resulting 
waves are propagated in the positive direction of the .Ti-axis and that the 
deformation is plane with W 3 = 0, We are then led to consider solutions 
of the two-dimensional equations 

(104.1) fxVHia + (X + = pWa, (« = 1, 2), 

in the region X 2 > 0 , such that 

(104.2) Ta 0 V 0 = 0 on ^2 = 0. 

Since the nature of disturbing forces is not specified, the system 
(104.1), (104,2) has infinitely many solutions. It occurred to Lord 
Rayleigh to investigate one type of characteristic solutions in which the 
amplitude of the waves dies off exponentially as one recedes from the 
free surface of the solid. It was anticipated by Rayleigh* that solutions 
of this type might approximate the behavior of seismic waves observed 
during earthquakes. 

The considerations in the preceding section suggest that the solutions 
of (104.1) be expressed in the form 

(104.3) Va == Va Wa, 

where the vectors Va and Wa satisfy the equations, 

(104.4) = pf’a, 

(104.5) (X + 2^)V^Wa = pwa. 

^ Proceedings of the London Mathematical Society, vol. 17 (1887), or Scientific Papers 
vol. 2, p. 441. 
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Thus the Va are associated with an equivoluminal wave moving with 
the velocity 

(104.6) 

while the Wa are propagated with the velocity 

(104.7) C2 = 

Since the amplitudes of these waves are to decrease exponentially, we 
take solutions in the form‘ 



(104.8) 



a > 0, 

h > 0. 


The period of the waves in (104.8) is 2Tr/p, and the wave length is 27r/s; 
hence the velocity of propagation is 


(104.9) 



To determine the constants in (104.8), we insert from (104.8) in (104.4) 
and (104.5) and find that 


(104.10) 
where 

(104.11) 


a* - 5- + A-2 = 0. 

62 - A2 - 0, 



A2 = 

X + 2m 


Further, since Va and represent equivoluminal and irrotational waves, 


Hence 


V 


a,a 


= 0 , 




and we can take the vectors in (104.3) to be 


(104.12) 


1^1 = Aae-^^^ sin {szi - pt), 
i ’2 = cos (sxi — pi)^ 

Wi = sin (sxi — pt)^ 

W 2 = ^6e‘''^* cos (sxi — pi)j 


where A and B are real constants. 

Further restrictions on the choice of constants in (104.12) are provided 
by the boundary conditions (104.2). Since - 0, *^2 = -1, Eqs. 

> Cf. Prob. 2 Sec. 103. In accordance with the usual practice, the desired vectors 
and Wa are determined by the real parts of expressions in (104.8). 
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(104.2) demand that T 22 = = 0 on X 2 = 0 and thus, from Hookers 

law, 


(104.13) 


^Ua.a “f~ 2 /iW 2,2 — 0 , 

W 1.2 + W 2 ,i = 0 , for .T 2 == 0 . 


The substitution from (104.12) in these equations then yields two 
linear equations 


(104.14) 


2fiasA + [ 2 m 62 + - s^)]B = 0 , 

{a^ + s'^)A + 2sbB = 0, 


which have nonvanishing solutions for A and B if, and only if, 


(104.15) [X(//' - s'O + 2fxb^](a^ + s^) - A^abs^- = 0. 


On eliminating a and b from (104.15) with the aid of (104.10), we deduce 
the equation, 

(.04,10) (2-^:y.,8(,4:)(, 4:), 

But 

^ C| ^ £| 

.s-'^ ct 4 


as follows from (104.11), (104.9), (104.7), and (104.6). 

(104.16) can be cast in the form, 

(104.17) (2 - = 16(1 - Ho>){l - a>), 


where 


(104.18) oj 

On simplifying we get. 



= £1 = 

cl X + 2/x 


(104.19) - 80^2 + (24 _ \c,h)co - 16(1 - k) = 0. 

If we take^ X = then « = H (104.19) becomes 

3^3 - 240)2 + 56co - 32 = 0, 
or 

(co - 4)(3a)2 - 12o) + 8) = 0. 


Hence Eq. 


The roots of this equation are 

0), = 4 , 0)2 = 2 + 2/V3, 0)3 = 2 - 2/v/3. 

It is easy to check that the first two of these do not give positive vali^s 
to a and b in (104.10). Thus the only suitable root is o) = 2 - 2 V3, 
and hence, from (104.18), 

C 3 = Cl \/w = 0.9194 



1 This corresponds to <r = 
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In the limiting case of incompressible body (i? = 0, (t = H. « = 0 ), 
Eq. (104.19) assumes the form 

- 8^2 + 24cj - 16 = 0, 

and one finds, as above, that the velocity of the surface wave is 

C3 = 0.9553 

In either case, cs is slightly less than the velocity of the equivoluminal 
wave. 

Having determined C3, one can compute a and h with the aid of Eqs. 
(104.10) in terms of s and write out the corresponding expressions for the 
Ua. The rate of attenuation with depth depends on a and 6, and it is 
easy to see that the waves of higher freciuency are attenuated more 
rapidly than those of low frequency. Since C3 is independent of wave¬ 
length, there is no dispersion. 

Waves roughly similar in appearance to Rayleigh’s waves are often 
recorded by seismographs. However, seismographic records of distant 
earthquakes indicate a dispersion, which is to be expected since the earth 
is not a homogeneous medium. 

If we consider forced vibrations of the semi-infinite solid by normal 
forces P cos (sxi - pt) distributed along the xj-axis, we must replace the 
boundary conditions (104.13) by 

T 22 = XUa.a + '2fJLU2,2 = P COS (sXi — pt), 

T12 = m(Wi.2 H" W 2 . 1 ) = 0. 

Equations corresponding to (104.14) in this case are 

2nasA + [2m 62 -h \{b^- - s2)]R = p, 

(a^ -t- s^)A + 2 sbB = 0. 

These can be solved for A and B. The corresponding expressions for Ua, 
with X 2 = 0, give the displacements on the free surface of the solid under 
the action of forces P cos (sx - pi) distributed along the Xa-axis. These 
can be generalized* in a familiar way with the aid of Fourier integrals to 
provide formulas for the displacements on the free surface due to the 
forced vibrations of a more general sort. The analysis of resulting for¬ 
mulas shows that the steady-state disturbance of the free surface con¬ 
sists of three waves one of which moves with velocity Ci, the other with 
velocity cg, and the third with the Rayleigh velocity cs. 

A similar analysis has been carried out by Lamb for the semi-infinite 

* H. Lamb, Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society (London) (A), vol. 203 
(1904); Proceedings of the Royal Society {London) (A), vol. 93 (1917), p. 114 . 

See also S. Tiinoslienko, Philosophical Magazine, vol. 43 (1922), p. 125, and J. H. 
Jeans, Proceedings of the Royal Society (London) (A), vol. 102 (1923), p. 554. 
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half space a portion of whose boundary is subjected to the axially sym¬ 
metric forced vibrations. This problem was treated by a different 
method by Smirnoff, Soboleff, and Narychkina.* 


‘ V. Smirnoff and S. Soboleff, “Sur une methode nouvelle dans le probl^me plan des 
vibrations elastiques,” Trudy, Seismological Institute of th€ Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR, No. 24 (1932): No. 29 (1933). 

S. Soboleff, Matenuiticheski Sbornik, vol. 40 (1933). 


E. Narj’clikina, “Sur Ics vibrations 
traires," Trudy, Seismological Institute 
(1934); No. 90 (1940). 


d’un denii-espace aux conditions initiales arbi- 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, No. 45 


See also (4oseIv related papers by: 

Ya. A. Mindlin, Doktady Akademii Nauk SSSR, vol. 15 (1937), vol. 24 (1939), 
vol. 20 (1940), vol. 27 (1940), vol. 42 (1944); Frikl. Mat. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk 
SSSR, vol. 10 (1946), pp. 229-240. 



CHAPTER 7 

VARIATIONAL METHODS 


106. Introduction. The determination of the state of stress in the 
preceding chapters was made to depend on a solution of certain bound¬ 
ary-value problems involving partial differential equations. A different 
approach, exploiting certain broad minimum principles that characterize 
the equilibrium states of elastic bodies, is developed in this chapter. This 
approach is based on the use of direct methods in the calculus of varia¬ 
tions, first proposed by Lord Rayleigh and W. Ritz and extended by 
R. Courant, K. Friedrichs, B. G. Galerkin, L. V. Kantorovich, S. G. 
Mikhlin, E. Trefftz, and others. 

We shall see that it is possible to construct certain integrals, related to 
the work performed on an elastic body in the process of deformation, and 
to show that these integrals attain their minimum values when the dis¬ 
tribution of stress in the body corresponds to the equilibrium state. 
This in effect reduces the problem of stress determination to certain 
standard problems in the calculus of variations that can be solved by 
direct methods. 

The concluding sections of this chapter contain a brief treatment of 
several numerical methods of solution of problems in elasticity. Some 
of these are suggested by the variational techniques but do not explicitly 
depend on them. 

106. Variational Problems and Euler’s Equations. We shall be con¬ 
cerned with the calculation of the extreme values of functions defined by 
certain integrals whose integrands contain one or several functions assum¬ 
ing the roles of arguments. As an example, consider the integral 

(106.1) l{y) = f""' F(x, y, y') dx, 

J *0 

« 

where F{Xf ?/, y ) is a known real function F of the real arguments x, y and 

y' = dy/dx. The value of the integral (106.1) depends on the choice of 

y = y{x)j hence the notation I{y). We shall use the term functional to 

describe functions defined by integrals whose arguments themselves are 
functions. 

To make the symbol I{y) meaningful, it is clearly necessary to impose 
some restrictions on the choice of the argument y(x) and on the pre- 
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scribed function F appearing in the integrand of (106.1). We shall sup¬ 
pose that the admissible arguments y{x) belong to a class and assume 

at the end points of the interval (xo, Xi) the specified values ?/o and yi. 
Thus, 


(106.2) 


y(^o) = yoy 


where ijo and iji are prescribed in advance. The entire set {^(z)) of 
admissible arguments 7j{x) can thus be viewed as a family of smooth 
curves passing through (xo, yo) and (xi, iji). As regards Fix, ij, y'), we 
shall suppose that it is of class for all values of y' in some specified 
region of the xy-plane containing the curves ly(.r)l. 

For a given cuiwe y = 7j{x) of the set |7 /(.t) }, the integral (106.1) yields 
a definite numerical value /(y), and we pose a problem of determining 
that particular curve yix) in the competing set which makes the integral 
(106.1) a minimum. 

If y{x) minimizes this integral, then every function yix) in the neigh¬ 
borhood of yix) can be represented in the form 


(106.3) y = 7jix) + tyix), 

where € is a small real parameter. We shall call the difference. 


7jix) ~ yix) = ^7)ix), 
the variotion of yix) and write, 


hy = €7?(j). 

We note that the function yix) is determined by (106.3) with e = 0. 
Moreover, every function in the set |?/(.r)j satisfies the end conditions 
(106.2) and thus 


(106.4) 


7?(.To) = 7?(.Ti) = 0. 


Since ?/(.r) minimizes (106.1), 


Hy) > Hy). 

or 


(106.5) Tiy + ,ri) > liy). 

The left-hand member in the ineciuality (106.5) is a continuously dif¬ 
ferentiable function of e, and therefore a necessary condition that yix) 
minimize (106.1) is 

dljy 4- tyj) 

de 




(106.6) 

But, 
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and on differentiating under the integral sign we obtain 


(106.7) 


dl{lj + € 7 /) 



x\ 

(l?Fy + Fy'y)’) dX = 0. 


As is customary, the subscripts on F indicate partial derivatives of F 
with respect to the arguments denoted by the subscripts. Integrating 
the second term in the integral (10G.7) by parts, we get 



and since t;(xo) = rj{xi) = 0, we can write (106.7) in the form 

(106.8) IJ' ^ ,(x) dx ^ 0. 

Thus the integral (106.8) vanishes for every 7 ){x) of class C- satisfying the 
condition (106.4), and we conclude that^ 

(106.9) = 0’ 


is a necessary condition that the integral (106.1) be minimized by 
y — y{^)- Equation (106.9) is the Euler equaiioti associated with the 
variational problem I{y) = min. On expanding it we get the second- 
order ordinary differential equation 


(106.10) 



for the determination of y{x). 

We have assumed that the minimizing function is contained in the 
admissible set | y(x) \. However, the condition (106.6) is merely a neces¬ 
sary condition for the extremum of I(y). Ordinarily, it is important to 
verify that the solution of the Euler equation indeed satisfies the inequal¬ 
ity (106.5) and thus minimizes the integral. If suitable restrictions are 
placed on the function F{x, y, ?/'), the appropriate solution of (106.9) will 
in fact minimize the functional /(//). Thus, if 


y, I/) = p(x)(y'r + q(x)y-^ + 2/(.t)//, 


(106.10) yields a self-adjoint second-order dilYerential equation 

(106.11) - 91/ - / = 0, 


> The proof of this lemma, due to Lagrange, is contained in many books. See, for 
example, R. Courant and D. Hilbert, Methodeii dor Mathematischen Phvsik vol. 1 
cr I. S. Sokolnikoff, Tensor Analysis, pp. 154-155. * 
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whose solution satisfying the end conditions y{xo) = yo, y{xi) = yi actu¬ 
ally minimizes the integral 


(106.12) I{y) = / "‘ (py'2 + qrf + 2 Sy] dx, 

J xo 


whenever' p{x) > 0 and q{x) > - -in (xo, .Ti). 

.Ti — .To 

A functional of the form (106.12) arises in the one-dimensional elasto- 
static problems concerned with the study of deflection of bars and strings. 
Similar calculations performed on the functional 


(106.13) 



!J, y 


y'\ 


, dx 


yield the Euler ecpiation 


(106.14) 



• • • + (-)y 





when certain ob\'ious restrictions on the continuity and differentiability 
of F and y(x) are imposed. 

We consider ne.xt the problem of minimizing the double integral 


(106.15) 


/(u) jj F{x, y, u, u^, Uy) dx dy 


R 


on the set 1w(.t, j/)| of functions of class where each m(t, y) in the set 
takes on the boundary C of the region R specified continuous values 
u = ip{s). We suppose that F, viewed as a function of t, y, u, Uy is 
of class in the appropriate domain of definition of these arguments. 

Let us suppose that a certain function u(x, y) in the admissible set 
actually minimizes (106.15) and that every function u{x, y) in this set 
is included in the formula 


u{x, y) = w(t, y) -f ey(.r, y), 

where e is a small parameter. Since u = <p{s) on the boundary of Rj 
??(t, y) = 0 on C. We form the integral I{u + ey) and observe that 


5/ = 

c/t 



since w(x, y) minimizes the functional (106.15). 

But 

I{u + = jj 2/, w -|- eq, Ux -f Wy + erjy) dx dijj 

R 

so that 

(106.16) hi = // (F„7, -h + F.,r,y) dx dy. 

R 


* E. L. Incr, Ordinary Difforential Rquation.s, Chap. 10, especially p. 227. 
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We rewrite (106.16) as 








dx dy 


and apply (Ireeii's ddieorcin to the second integral. We get 


(106.17) 






But = 0 on C\ and since 5/ vanishes for an arbitrary choice of rj in R, 
we conclude from Lagrange’s lemma that 


(106.18) = 0 

dx dy 

for the minimizing function u(x, y). 

A calculation in every respect similar to the foregoing for the func 
tional 


(106.19) /(m) = II r(i, y, u, u,, ?(„„) (/.I- dy, 

R 

in which the admissible u as.sume specified continuous values on the 
boundary C of R, leads to the Euler equation, 

(106.20) - 4 (E„.) - {h\) + (E„J 




+ afa-y = 0- 


A special form of the functional (106.1.5) is of particular interest in the 
sequel. It is 

(106.21) /(«) = H 2/(x, y)u\ dx dy, 


where the admissible u satisfy the condition 

(106.22) u = ip{s) on C. 

On substituting F = + {u,y + 2fu in (106.18), 

minimizing function satisfies the Poisson equation 

(106.23) = f{x, y) 


we find that the 


in R. 
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We can easily show that the solution of this equation, satisfying the 

boundary condition (106.22), makes the functional (106.21) an absolute 

minimum on the set of all functions of class (7^ taking on C the values 

y’(s). Indeed, let u{x, y) be any function in such set, and we define 
5?(.T, ?/) by writing 

J7(.r. 7/) = ?/(.r, y) + r,{x, y), 

where 7/(.r, //) is the solution of (106.23) and 7)(.r, y) = 0 on C. 

But 

A/ = I{u) — /(?/) 

= jj [(«x + 7?x)^ + (Uu + VvY + 2/(r + 7))] dx dy 

R 

- jj [(Wx)^ + {uvY + 2 fu] dx dy 

R 

= 2 ^ {71^7}^ + + fyj) dx dy + jj + (rj^y] dx dy. 

R R 


From Oreen’s Theorem, 



+ 7 iyr}y) dx dy 




dx dy + 



so that 



r)(V‘^u — /) dx dy + 



[(vrY + dx dy, 



since Vhi = f in R and y — 0 on C. 

^'hus, A/ > 0, and hence 

(106.24) I{u) > f( 7 i). 

Moreover, the equality sign in (106.24) holds if, and only if, u = 7 i. 
For A/ = 0 if, and only if, yx = yy = 0, that is, when y = const. But 

?7 = 0 on C, and hence y = 0 in R. 

107. Theorem of Minimum Potential Energy. In this section we 
introduce an important functional, called the potential energy of deforma¬ 
tion, and prove that it attains an absolute minimum when the displace¬ 
ments of the body are those of the equilibrium configuration. This the¬ 
orem lies at the basis of several direct variational methods of solution of 
elastostatic problems. 

Let a body r be in equilibrium under the action of specified body and 
surface forces. The surface forces T, may be prescribed only over a por- 
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tion Sr of the surface S, and we shall suppose that over the remaining 
part Su the displacements are known. Denote the displacements of the 
equilibrium state by t/i, and consider a class of arbitrary displacements 
Ui + 6ui, consistent with constraints imposed on the body. This means 
that, over the portion Su of I> where the displacements are assigned, the 
functions Su, vanish, but, over the part Sr, the 6(/, are arbitrary save for 
the condition that they belong to class C* and are of the order of magni¬ 
tude of displacements admissible in linear elasticity. We shall term such 
arbitrary displacements the virtual displacements. The virtual work 
8 U performed by the external forces F, and Ti in a virtual displacement 
6 ui is defined by the equation 


(107.1) 


dU ~ Ti 6 Ui da j Fi hUi dr 


and we recall from Sec. 26 that the strain energy U is given b}^ the 
formula 


126.8] 
where ‘ 



[26.16] 


IF = ^ 


The strain energy U is equal to the work done by the external forces on 
the body in the process of bringing the body from the natural state to 
the equilibrium state characterized by the displacements a,-. 

Since the volume r is 6xed and the T,- and Fi do not vary when the 
arbitrary variations 8 Ui of the displacements are considered, (107.1) can 
be written in the form 


(107.2) 6 U — 6 Tfliida -f- j 
where, from (26.8), 

(107.3) SU^dj^Wdr. 

It follows from (107.2) and (107.3) that 

(107.4) ^ (^jr ~ /r da — j FiUi dr^ = 0. 

1 his formula states that the expression in the parentheses has a stationary 

value in a class of admissible variations 6 Ui of the displacements a, of the 
equilibrium state. 


* The considerations of this and following sections need not be restricted to isotropic 
bodies. If the body is anisotropic, we use W = Mcneiti (i, j = 1, 2, . . . , 6), or 

IF = Hr.Ci, where n = c,>e>. The essential point in the proof is that Iv is a positive 
definite form. 
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If we define the polcnfial energy V by the formula 

(107.5) V = W dr — TiUida — j FiUidr, 

the foregoing equation reads, 

(107.6) 6y = 0. 


We can prove a stronger theorem, namely, the functional V assumes a 
minimum value when the displacements lu are those of the equilibrium state. 

To show this, we demonstrate that the increment AF produced in V 
by replacing the equilibrium displacements Ui by Ui + 8 ui is positive for 
all non vanishing variations 5u,. We first calculate the increment A IF 
in IF in the right-hand member of (107.5). From (26.16), we have 


AIF = + 


/ u + a« V 


U 


where But 




u + 6u 


— + Wj.,-) + }'i[{bui),i H- (6wy).d 

= eij + + }'i(SUj),i. 


Hence 


i} 


u + 5 u 


= Cii + (5i4i), 


It 


and, therefore, 


AIF = 2 + (5wi).i][i? + (5?^j).i] 

— g _ f^eijeij. 


Upon expanding this, we get 

(107.7) AIF = M(8ui),i -f- 2fiei}(8ui)j -h P, 
where 

(107.8) P = ^ [(5m.)..P + J l(5!<.).i + > 0- 

We note that P = 0 only in the trivial case when 

5eij = M[(5w,).j + (5w>).,l = 0. 

Since 

Tij = \d 8 ij + 

Eq. (107.7) can be rewritten in the form 

AW = {Wdii + 2tieij){8Ui)j + P 

= rij{8Ui),j -F P. 
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Accordingly, the increment MI in strain energy U is, 


(107.9) AU = 

AIF dr = rij(di/i),j dr + j 

f Pdr 

r 


= (to 5 m ,).;- dr - 

TOO 5 m , dr + Q 


1 

te 

II 

Too 5 m ,- dr -h Q, 

where 



(107.10) 

Q = F dr > 0. 


But if the body 

is in equilibrium, 



Tij,j = ~Fi in T, 

= Fi on 2, 

and, therefore, 


(107.11) A[7 = Ti SUi da + Fi 5 m .- dr + Q. 

Recalling the definition of potential energy F, we get, 

AF = Af7 — Ti 6ui da — j F, 6?/, dr 

and, inserting in this from (107.11), we have finally AF = Q. Since 
Q ^ 0, we have proved the following theorem: 

Theorem of Minimum Potential Energy: Of all displacements 
satisfying the given boundary conditions those which satisfy the equilibrium 
equations make the potential energy an absolute minimum. 

In applications one is usually concerned with the converse of this the¬ 
orem. We now prove that the converse theorem is true. 

Let us suppose that, by some means, we have obtained a set of func¬ 
tions Ui -h 6 ui of class which satisfy assigned boundary conditions and 
such that 

(107.12) AF = AU — Ti 6Ui da — j Fi 5m,- c?r > 0 
on this set. 

We recall formula (107.9) for At/, insert it in (107.12), and obtain 

~ + Fi) 5m, dr -t- {njVj — Ti) 5m, rfer + Q > 0. 

The contribution from the surface integral in this inequality is zero, since 
on the part 2r of 2, where the T. are assigned, = Ti and over the 
remaining part, 2„, the 5Mi vanish. This is so because of our hypothesis 
concerning the character of admissible functions m,- -f- 5Ui. Consequently, 

(107.13) - (r,.,. . + Fi) Sui dT + Q >0. 
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Inasmuch as Q is essentially positive and the 5ui are arbitrary, the 
inequality implies that 

(107.14) Tijj + Fi = 0, 

for every interior point in r. For suppose that one of the equations 

(107.14) is not satisfied at some point P of r, and for definiteness let 

(107.15) Tijj -f- F 1 !> 0 at F. 

C'onstruct a sphere S with center at P and with radius a so small that 

(107.15) holds throughout this sphere. Choose next the 5w, as follows: 


(107.16) 



for r- < a^, 
for > a^, 


> 0 ), 


The functions 5?/, clearly are of class in r. If we insert from (107.16) 
in the integral of the inecpiality (107.13), we get, 

I {riu + r,) dr = k'^M, 

where M is independent of k and is positive by virtue of (107.15). Ac¬ 
cordingly, the inequality (107.13) demands that 


(107.17) 


+ Q>0. 


But Q depends on the squares of the derivatives of 5w,-, as is clear from 
the definitions (107.8) and (107.10), and hence on the fourth power of k^ 
while the first term in the left-hand member of (107.17) depends on the 
second power of k. Hence, by choosing k small enough, we can make 
k^M > Q and thus violate (107.17). This contradicts our assumption 

(107.15). 

We remark in conclusion that if the displacements Ui are 'prescribed 
over the entire surface S, and the body forces Fi vanish throughout r, then 
the formula (107.12) demands that Af/ > 0. In other words, the strain 


energy U has, in this case, an absolute minimum on the set of arbitrary 
functions w, satisfying the boundary conditions and subject only to the dif¬ 
ferentiability restrictions ensuring the satisfaction of Saint-Venant s com¬ 
patibility equations. 


PROBLEM 

Consider the case in which there are no body forces and the displacements m are 
prescribed over the entire surface 2. Show from Eq. (107.11) that the increment A 
in strain energy is positive in this case and that the equilibrium displacements yie 
a minimum value for the strain energy U. 
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108. Theorem of Minimum Complementary Energy. We proceed to 
establish another important minimum theorem which depends on the 
notion of varied states of stress. 

Let a body t be in equilibrium under the action of body forces F, and 
surface forces Ti assigned over a part It of the surface 2. On the 
remaining part of 2 the displacements w, are assumed to be known. 
In special cases the Ti (or i/,) may be prescribed over the entire surface. 

If the Tii are the stress components of the equilibrium state, then 


(108.1) 


r.y.y + F, = 0 

= F, 


w. = fi 


m r. 
on 2r, 
on 2u. 


We introduce a set of functions of class in r, which we shall also 
write as 

(108.2) r-y = Tij + 6T,y, 

with the following properties: 

1. in the interior of r, the rjy satisfy the ecpiations 

(108.3) T;y.y + F, = 0; 

2. on the part 2r of S 

(108.4) r\jVj = Ti\ 

3. on the part Sti of 2, the rjy are arbitrary. 

It follows from these equations that the variations 5r,y satisfy the 
conditions, 

^ (5r.y).; = 0 in r, 

(108.5) ^ {^Tij)vj = 0 on 2r, 

hTij are arbitrary on 2u. 

It should be observed that the th are associated with the equilibrium 
state of the body and hence they satisfy the Beltrami-Michell compati¬ 
bility equations, but we do not assume that the 5r,,- satisfy any such 
conditions. 

We consider now the strain-energy density W in the form (26.17) 


[26.17] 


2E “ 2E ’ 


where 0 = m, and compute the increment 

AU = jAWdr, 

produced by replacing the r., in (26.17) by r',- = r., + We have 

W + A W = (T.y + Sr.-,) (ry, + Srv,-) - ^ {e + SO) \ 

where SG = Sr... 
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Upon expanding and using (26.17) we get, 


AW = 


where 


2 ^ [2i-o(5rij) + (5r.j)(5r,y)] - ^ [20 50 + (50)=*] 
rijiSr.i) - I 0 50 + W{&Ti,), 

W{dT,i) = (5r.,)(5r.y) - ^ (50)2 > 0, 


since TF is positive definite.^ 

We revTite the formula for AW in the form 


(108.6) AW 

and note that since 


/1 d“ <7 \ 

y ^ + W(5r,>) 



by Hooke's law, we can write (108.6) as 


(108.7) Air = + WiSr^j) 

= + W;.,) 8Tij + W{8Tij) 

— 5r,y + W{8Tij) 

= (Wi ■>).;• - w,-(6r,>).y + IF(6 t,7). 

The displacements Ui figuring in (108.7) are those of the actual equilib¬ 
rium state of the body, since the r,; were assumed to satisfy the Beltrami- 
Michell compatibility equations. 

The increment AU in the strain energy U is, therefore, 

AC/ = I^AWdr 

= [(Wi 5r,/),y — Ui{STi,)_j + W{&Tij)] dr 
= Ui{dTij)pi d<x - M.(5T.y),y dr + W(5Tij) dr, 

and it follows from (108.5) that 

(108.8) AU = f Ui(8Tij)pjda + Py 

J 

where 

P = J W{bTij) dr > 0. 


The equilibrium equations on the portion Su of the surface 2 can be 
written as 



* See Sec. 26. 
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HO that (108.8) reads, 

A(7 = / Ui^Tidfy + P, 

J Su 

and since the w* are assigned on we can write this as 

(108.9) A(C - luTida) = P > 0. 

We define the complcmvntarif envrgij I'* l>y the formula 

(108.10) V* = U - f ^ r. iud<x, 

J 

and conclude from (108.9) that the increment Al'* in V* is essentially 
positive. This result can be stated as a theorem. 

Theorem of Minimum of Complementary Energy; The comple- 
ynentary energy T* has an absolute minimum when the stress tensor r.y 25 
that of the equilibrium state and the varied states of stress fulfill the condi¬ 
tions (108.5). 

In the special case when the surface forces Ti are assigned over the 
entire surface, I'* = U and we have the following theorem. 

Theorem of Minimum Strain Energy: The strain energy U of a body 
in equilibrium under the action of prescribed surface forces is an absolute 
minimum on the set of all values of the functional U determined by the solu¬ 
tions of the system 

( Tij.j + P. = 0 in T, 

I TijVj = Ti on 2. 

This theorem is usually associated with the name of Castigliano. 

The converse of the Theorem of Minimum Complementary Energy 
can be proved in a manner analogous to that used in the proof of the 
converse of the Theorem of Minimum Potential Energy. Since such 
proof presents no elements of novelty, we dispense with details and 
merely sketch the procedure. 

We suppose that by some means we have obtained a tensor r,-,- satisfy¬ 
ing the equilibrium equations and assigned boundary conditions on 2. 
We further suppose that this tensor is such that AF* > 0. We use AC 
in the form* 

— J ^ g Tij — ^ 05,,^ Srij dr j fr(6T,>) dr. 

The variations Sr.y in this formula satisfy the equations (5 t.>).> = 0, 
and hence they can be expressed as derivatives of the stress functions Fij. 
Calculations, analogous to those in Sec. 107, lead to the formula 

( BijFii dr + 0 > 0, 


*See ( 108 . 6 ). 
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where Q is essentiall}'^ positive and the Bij are expressions formed from 
the derivatives of the T-.y. Next a special choice of the F.y is made which 
violates this inequality if one supposes that 8^ 5 ^ 0 at some point of t. 
The conclusion is that 


1 


Bii = VV.y + j— e,ij + ^ StjFk.k + Fij + Fj.i = 0 


in r. 


This, however, is precisely the set of Beltrami-Michell’s compatibility 
equations (24.14). Thus the T.y correspond to the actual solution of the 
elastostatic problem since they satisfy the compatibility as well as the 
equilibrium equations. 

A proof of the converse of the Theorem of Complementary Energy 
appears to have been supplied first, in 1936, by R. V. Southwell.^ 

It is worth noting that a similar argument, making use of the increment 
of strain energy in the form 

[Cij + lF(5Tij)] dr, 

leads to the Saint-Venant compatibility equations (24.5). 

We remark, in conclusion, that in this section the Euler equations 
associated with the problem V* — min are the compatibility equations, 
whereas in the problem V = min, discussed in the preceding section, they 
are the equilibrium equations. 

The principles established in these sections can be extended to dynami¬ 
cal problems of elasticity. ^ 

109, Theorems of Work and Reciprocity. We derive now a very 
general reciprocal expression relating the equilibrium states of a body 
under different applied loads. 

Consider two equilibrium states of an elastic body: one with displace- 
ments w, due to the body forces Fi and surface forces T,-, and the other with 
displacements uj due to body forces F'- and surface forces Let us calcu¬ 
late the work that would be done by the unprimed forces, F,-, T,-, if they 
acted through the primed displacements wj. This work can be written, 
with the help of the equations of equilibrium, as 

T{Ui d<T + FiU\ dr = rijvpi\ da — j dr 

= dr - Tij.ju'i dr, 

* See also V, D. Kliushnikov, Prikl. Mai. Mekh.^ Akadeviiya Nauk SSSR, vol. 18 
(1954), pp. 250-252. 

* See, for example, E. Reissner, Journal of Mathematica artd Physics^ vol. 27 (1948), 
pp. 159-160. 
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where the Divergence Theorem has been used. Carrying out the indi¬ 
cated differentiation leads to 


(109.1) I^T,u'd<r + I^FiU'.dr 


= Tijl/ij dT 

= (X5,ji? + 2{xeij)Ui -dr (by Hooke's law) 

= + /i(w,.y + dr 

= (Xdd' + + fjiUjiUlj) dr. 


With the exception of the last term, the integrand is obviously symmetric 
in the primed and unprimed variables. But the last term can be written, 
by interchange of as 




and we see that the integral, and hence the original expression, is sym¬ 
metric with respect to the primed and unprimed states. That is, we can 
write 


(109.2) TiU'i da + 





F\Ui dr. 


This theorem can be expressed in words. 

Reciprocal Theorem of Betti and Rayleigh: If an elastic body is 
tubjected to two systems of body and surface forces, the7i the work that would 
he done by the first system Ti, Fi in acting through the displacements due 
to the second system of forces is equal to the work that would be done by the 
second system TJ, F,- in acting through the displacements u, due to the first 
system of forces. 

The Reciprocal Theorem can be written in terms of the stresses and 
strains by modifying Eq. (109.1). We observe that the integrand on the 
right-hand side of (109.1) can be written as 


riXj - -h <i) + - ul,)] 

= '^Xij + 


But the last term vanishes* on account of the skew symmetry of the rota¬ 
tion components, w'j = — Hence we have merely 


* This can be seen by interchanging i, j. Thus, 




riioffi 




or 
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and Eq. (109.1) takes the form 


(109.3) 

with 


/s ^ f dr = y dr 
y Tije-j dr = y T-jeij dr. 


Equation (109.3) is an alternative form of the Reciprocal Theorem, 
which is thus seen to be a generalization of Eq. (27.1). 

The Reciprocal Theorem can also be deduced by means of the follo\ving 
argument: First subject an elastic body to the force system I: T{, Fi. 
The resulting displacements are denoted by w,; the work done, by Ui,i. 
On the elastic body thus strained, superpose the force system II: TJ-, F\. 
The additional displacements are the same as though force system I were 
absent. The additional work done consists of two parts, the work C/n.n 
done by force system IT acting through displacements II, and the work 
Ui,n done by force system I acting through displacements II. The total 
work is thus given by 

f/[.i + U II.ir + U I,II. 

If the force systems were applied in the reverse order, II and I, then the 
total work would be 

Uii,ii + Ui,i + 


But the final state of the body is independent of the order in which the 
loads are applied.^ Plence we must have 


or 

that is, 


Ui,i + Uii,n + C/i.ii — Uu,ii + Ui,i + Uii.i 

U i,ii = U II,I j 

T{u'i da + j F{Ui dr = T[ui da + FfUi dr. 


The value of the Reciprocal Theorem lies in the fact that, for every 
choice of values for the variables of the primed state T'i, F\, u'i, one 
obtains a theorem relating the applied forces T*, Ft, and displacements 
Ui in an elastic body. This is exemplified in the problems at the end of 
this section and in the theorems we now proceed to derive as special cases 
of the Reciprocal Theorem. 

We write out now an important specialization of the Reciprocal 
Theorem to the case of a body deformed by concentrated forces. For the 

1 It should be noted that the Reciprocal Theorem depends only on the linearity of 
the equations of equilibrium and hence on the principle of superposition. We assume 
that the forces Fi, Ti do not depend on the displacements Ui and that the displace 
ments do not affect the forces Fi, T\. 
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sake of concreteness, we shall speak of a beam bent by point loads. 
Assume that the body forces vanish, and write the Reciprocal Theorem 
in the form 

TiU'i da = T'iUi da. 

Consider two equilibrium states of a beam, one with load p(z) and deflec¬ 
tion y{x), and another with load p'{x) and corresponding deflection 
y'{x). By the Reciprocal Theorem, we have 

(109.4) pi/ dx = /y dx. 

Let the beam be loaded only by concentrated forces Pi, P 2 , . . . applied 

at the points Xi, X 2 , . . . ^ denote by aij the transverse displacement al 

Xi due to a unit transverse force applied at xj. We choose for the load 
system p the concentrated force Pi; then the corresponding displacements 
y at Xi and X 2 are 

y\ = o-iiPi at Xi, y2 - a2iPi at X2. 

Similarly, for the load p' in (109.4), we take the force P 2 ; the associated 
displacements y' at the points Xi, X 2 are 

y[ = ai2Pi at xi, 2/2 = « 22 P 2 at X 2 . 

According to the Reciprocal Theorem, we have 


or 

that is, 
(109.5) 


Pl/l P 2 !/ 2 , 


P 1 OJ 12 P 2 — P 201.2\P l\ 


ai2 ~ Oi2\. 


The quantity is called the influence coefficient (designated so by Max¬ 
well) for transverse deflection at x. due to a force applied at x>. The 
symmetry of the influence coefficients 


aij = Uji 

IS seen to be a special case of the Reciprocal Theorem.* 

Consider now the effect of varying a force 1\ applied at a point P on 
the surface of an elastic body. To this end, denote by 2' a portion of the 
surface 2 that includes the point P as an inner point. The remainder 
of the surface 2 will be denoted by 2 - 2'. In the Reciprocal Theorem. 

* For a diHcussion of the Maxwell influence coefficients and of determinants with 

hese coefficients as elements, see C. B. Biezeno and R. Grarnmel, Technische Dynamik, 
Lhap. II, Secs. 9-11. J' . 
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F\ = F,, 

rnf _ I i on 2 — 

1 ^Ti + ATi on 2', 

and get^ 

(109.6) dr + l\u\ d<T = Fau dr 

+ j^Tj^id(r-\- (ATi)Ui d(r. 

Now, by (27.1), the strain energy U associated with the original load 
system T., Fi is 

2U = j FiUi dr TiUi d<Tj 

while that corresponding to the varied state T-, F[ is 

2C/' = j/'Xdr + T'Xda 

= /<’.«' dr + l\u\ da + (AT.)w; da. 

Equation (109.6) can thus be written as 


or 


2U' - {AT,)u' da = 2U + 1^, {ATM da, 

2{U' - U) ^2 AU = 1^, (Ar.)(?/( + m') da. 


When the region 2' is small, we have, approximately, 

2At:' = (ATdiiU + u')x\ 

We denote the increment of force acting on the area X' by 


Then 


A3. = (AT.) 2'. 


AU . I , . 

^ = 2 


and, letting A3, approach zero, we get 
(109.7) ^ 

Equation (109.7) expresses the Theorem of Castigliano} 

* It is assumed that the body is rigidly supported and hence that the supporting 
forces do no work. 

* For further discussion of this important theorem, see C. B. Biezeno and R. Gram- 
racl, Technische Dynamik, Chap. II, Sec. 8. 
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PROBLEMS 


1. Consider a beam loaded by concentrated forces Pi at Xi and at x^, and let yj 
be the deflection at x,. Calculate the additional deflections dyj and the change dU 
in the strain energy corresponding to a change rfP, in the force Pi. Show that 


ail 


dPi dP 


•f 


and hence that 


0!|2 — ttll* 


2. Show that the influence coefficients for a cantilever beam 


are 


ail — aji = 



^xJ(3x 2 - Xi), 


Xl < X2, 


x|(3xi - Xj), X 2 < Xl, 


where oij is the deflection at x, due to a unit load at x,. 

Show that the deflection of a cantilever beam bent by an end load P is given by 


yix) = Paw = ^x2(3f - x), 

and (see Sec. 110) verify that the strain energy stored in the beam is 

QEI 2P ’ 


where 5 is the end deflection y(l). Show that 


dU(P) 


dP 


- 5. 


dU(6) 

d6 


= P. 


3. In the Reciprocal Theorem, take P- = 0, = 5*,-. Show that P- =* r-yP, = 

^ l“2a , / 1— 2<r 

a ^ 5i/, ana - Xi. Insert these expressions in 

U09.2), and derive the following expression for the change in volume AVq in an elastic 
body under the action of surface forces P, and body forces Fii 






- 2c 


E 


(/s dff -h FiXi dr^. 


4. Fill m the details of the following direct calculation of the change in volume AF# 
of an elastic body t under the action of surface forces Ti and body forces P,; 






dr = 
1 - 2c 

E 

1 - 2c 

E 

1 - 2c 

E 

1 - 2c 


1 - 2c 

E 


I. 


Tit 


dr 


E 


j^TijXi.i dr 

{TifXt.i + Tij.fXi + FiXi) dr 
[{TiiXi).j -f P.Zil dr 

+ j FiXi dr^. 
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6. Show that the average value of a strain component fin, say, throughout an elastic 
body subjected to surface forces r. and body forces can be found from the Recipro¬ 
cal Theorem in the form (109.3) by putting = 1, other r.-y = 0. Derive the 
formula 



(7T2X2 — aTzXz) da J (FiXi 


— aF 2 X 2 — (tFiXi) dr. 


6. Show that the average deflection of a cantilever beam due to a concentrated 
load P applied at a point xq is equal to the deflection at xo produced by the load P dis¬ 
tributed uniformly over the length of the beam. Neglect the weight of the beam. 

7. In the Reciprocal Theorem, take for the primed system of forces and displace¬ 
ments those of the problem of a beam under tension by end forces. That is, derive 
the expression 


// 

= r\ 


(axTtx + (TijTty) dx 


dy + l[ 


{—aXTtx “ ayttv "I" ^r„) dx dy 



w dx dy 


which is valid for the stress system in any beam free of body forces and loaded at the 
ends. Verify the Reciprocal Theorem by taking the longitudinal displacement w and 
the stresses r,, to be those of the problem of bending by end couples. 

8. Define the strain deviations by 


that is, 





Ctx — 

9 




^vt ~ Cygt €mX 


Ctt — 


f 


where Hd = l-iiexx + Cyy + e„) is the mean extension. 
Show that the cubical dilatation 


+ ^vv + = 0, 

and hence that the strain-deviation tensor represents a change in shape without a 
change in volume. 

Show that the principal strains ei and the principal strain deviations ej are con¬ 
nected by the relations 

ej ~ ei — ej, = eu — = em — 


Hint: The principal strain deviations arc the roots of the determinantal equation 

Ic.-y - e'dij] = 0. 

9. Define the stress deviation by 



+ 



or 


Txx - -b ^ 

t f 9 

Tzv ~ XV* “ "^yt* ~ '^ta* 

where = Hirxx + Tyy r„) is the mean normal stress, 
deviation and strain-deviation tensors are related by 


+ ‘fg,, 

Show that the stress- 



and that 
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Show that the principal stress deviations and the principal stresses t, are connected 
by the relations 

t[ - Ti — l-ie, tJi = rii — tJii = rm — 1.^0. 

10. Verify the identity 

= (exx + 

“i“ Cj,) (^xx Cm)* (Cii 

and show that the strain-energy density can be written in the form 

W = ir, + \V2 

where 


^^2 = — Ci/v)* + (Cuy 

- + (el^ 


- exx)^ + (c„ - + ej. + 4)1 

- €;,)> + (ei, - + 6(e;=, + ^ + .;^)i, 


and where e'^ is the strain-deviation tensor. Show that H’l depends only on the change 
of volume, while Wz is that part of the strain-energy density arising from a change of 
shape. We call Wi the strain-energy density of dilatation and ir 2 the strain-energy 
density of distortion. 

11. From 0 = 3^-1? and tJ, = 2/ie(y (see Prob. 9), show that the strain-energy density 
W can be written as the sum of the strain-energy density of dilatation Wi and the 
strain-energy density of distortion H'j, where 


W, - 
Wz = 




+ (Tyy - T„)* (t„ - r„)’ + 6 (t’^ + tJ, -|- tJ,)] 

(4 - -b -b -b T,l)] 


The strain-energy density of distortion has been used as a criterion for failure of the 
material. See S. Timoshenko, Strength of Materials, vol. 2 (or Theory of Elasticity, 
p. 149), and A. and L. Foppl, Drang und Zwang, vol. 1, Sec. 6. 

12. Consider a beam stretched by a longitudinal stress p uniformly distributed over 
the end sections. Show that the strain-energy density of dilatation Wi and that of 
distortion Wz are given by 




2(1 +<r) 
1 - 2<r 



Show that in the torsion of a cylindrical shaft we have 





13. Show that the strain energy stored in a beam of length / (parallel to the j-axis) 
bent by end couples M, can be written as 




i 


I Ml 


0 2EI, 


dz 


MUi 

2EIx 


110. Illustrative Examples. As an illustration of the use of the mini¬ 
mum principles in deriving the equilibrium and compatibility equations, 
we consider several specific problems. 
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a. Deflection of-an Elastic String, Let a stretched string, with the end 

points fixed at (0, 0) and {I, 0), be deflected by a distributed transverse 

load f{x) per unit length of the string. We suppose that the transverse 

deflection y{x) is small and the change in the stretching force T produced 

by deflection is negligible. These are the usual assumptions used in 

deriving the equation for y(x) from considerations of static equilibrium. 

We choose to deduce this equation from the Principle of Minimum 
Potential Energy. 

From (107.5), the potential energy I' is 

= u ~ l^f{x)ydx, 

where the strain energy U is equal to the product of the tensile force T by 
the total stretch r of the string. Rut 

e = 1'^ (ch - dx) = +JiJy - \] dx, 

and since we are dealing with the linear theory, (?y )" 1, and we can 

write 

e = ^ {y'Y dx. 

Consecjuently, 

c = ^ {i/y dx, 

and, finally, 

Jo 

This functional has the form (106.12), and we see from (106.11) that the 
appropriate Euler’s equation is 

Tjr + fir) = 0, 

This is the familiar equation for the transverse deflection of the string 
under the load f{x). 

b. Deflection of the Central Line of a Beam. Let the axis of a beam of 
constant cross section coincide with the x-axis, and suppose that the beam 
is bent by a transverse load p = f{x) estimated per unit length of the 
Ijeam. As is customary in the technical theory of beams, we suppose 
that the shearing stresses are negligible in comparison with the tensile 
stress 

** J ■ 

The strain is then given by 

" ~ E ~ El' 
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and thus, from (26.12), the strain-energy density is, 



XX 


2EP 


The strain energy per unit length of the beam is found by integrating 
over the cross section of the beam, and we get 




2EI' 


But, from the Bernoulli-Euler law, M = —EIy'\ and thus 


j^Wdc ^ ViEiwy. 

The total strain energy V is got by integrating this expression over the 
length of the beam, and we find 

u = IliAEKi/rdx. 

We suppose that the ends of the beam are clamped, hinged, or free so 
that the supporting forces do no work and hence contribute nothing to 
potential energy 7. If we neglect the weight of the beam, the only 
external load is p = f{x) and (107.5) then yields 

V = f‘AE/(y'rdx - l^f(x)ydx 
= /„' [y 2 EI(y"y - f{x)y] dx. 

This functional has the form (106.13), and the Euler equation, therefore, 
is 

{Ely") - fix) = 0. 


c. Deflection of an Elastic Membrane, Let the membrane, with fixed 
edges, occupy some region in the x^-plane. We suppose that the mem¬ 
brane is stretched so that the tension T is uniform and that T is so great 
that it is not appreciably altered when the membrane is deflected by a 
distributed normal load of intensity f{x,y). The situation here is 
analogous to that considered in the first problem of this section. As in 
that problem we first compute the strain energy^ U. 

Now, the total stretch e of the surface z = w(a;, y) is 

e = If {da - dx dy) = jj {y/ uj + + 1 - 1) dx dy, 

H R 

* Strictly speaking we are calculating the increase in strain energy over the constant 
energy C/o produced by the stretching forces T. Since C/o is constant and we are con¬ 
cerned with the variation of the total energy, we can disregard Ua. 
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where rftr = \/ul + + I is the element of area of the membrane in the 

deformed state. If the displacement u and its first derivatives are small, 
we can write 


and hence 


Therefore 


e M jj (wj + u^) dx dy, 

R 




+ w2) dx dy. 




■K (wj + uD - /(x, y)u 



The equilibrium state is characterized by the condition 57 = 0, and we 
readily find, on referring to (106.23), that 


TV^u + f{x, y) = 0. 

d. Torsion of Cylinders. As our final illustration in this section we 
consider the Saint-Venant torsion problem for a cylinder of an arbitrary 
cross section. We shall use the Principle of Minimum Complementary 
Energy to deduce the appropriate compatibility equation. 

We assume with Saint-Venant that the only nonvanishing stresses are 
Ttx and and recalP that the displacement components in the cross 
section are 


( 110 . 1 ) 


u = -azy, 


V = azx 


In the formula for complementary energy, 


[108.10] 


7 


— U — [ TiUi da^ 

J Su 


the surface integral must be evaluated only over the ends of the cylinder, 
since the external forces are known over its lateral surface. We recall 
that 


/. 


where 


W — — (_Tgx€tx “f“ rgyCgf). 


Using the stress-strain relations 


Tgx — 2jUC 




Tgy = 2ne 


•Vi 


we find 




iSec. 34 
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and hence 




To compute the surface integral in (108.10), we make use of (110.1) and 
get, for the end 2 = 0, 


TiUi da = 0, 


since w = v = 0, for 2 = 0. 
On the end 2 = /, we have 


TiUi da = jj (t„w + T^yv) dx dy 

R 

= jj (“a///r„ + alxT,y) dx dy. 

H 


Thus, 

(110.2) V* = 


I 


2m 




{rh + ^-u) dx dy - al / / (xr,y - yr,^) dx dy. 


R 


H 


In this case the admissible stresses satisfy the equilibrium equation 


(110.3) 




dx 


dy 


in R, 


and the boundary condition 


(110.4) 


cos (x, I') + T,y cos (y, 0=0 on C. 


Equation (110.3) will clearly be satisfied if we introduce the stress function 
4'(x, y), such that 


(110.5) 


d<if 


Tzy = 


Ma 


dx 


The boundary condition (110.4) then requires that 


dy 

y-ci\- —j- + 


d'^ dx 


dy ds dx ds 


= 0 , 


or 


ds 


= 0 . 


Thus, 4^ has a constant value on C. 

On substituting from (110.5) in (110.2), we get 


( 110 . 6 ) 


V* = 



K'if.y + + 2(x^, + y%)] dx dy, 


R 
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which is of the form (106.15). Accordingly, the Euler equation yields 

= -2 iniZ, 

which is precisely the equation for the Prandtl stress function we got by 
a different method in Sec. 35. 

The formula (110.6) can be written in a simpler form which we shall 
find useful in subsequent considerations. 

We note that 



+ y^y) dx dy - 
J 

« R 



dix'^) ^ d(y'^) 


dx 


J 



dxdy — 2 / / dx dy. 


H 


But 



a(x^) ^ a(y4>) 


dx 


R 


J 



dx dy = / cos (x, v) y cos (?/, j/)] ds, 


so that 


V* = 


y,aH 



[(V'I ')2 — 4 ^] dx dy 


H 



+ 2 / 'I'lx cos (x, v) + y cos (y, j')] dSj 
c 


where (V'^y = 4^2 ^2 

If the region R is simply connected, we can take 4^ = 0 on C and, for 
the determination of 4^, we have the functional 


(110.7) 


V* = 


^aH 



[(74^)2 — 44^] dx dy. 


R 


This functional is to be minimized on the set of all functions of class 
vanishing on the boundary of the simply connected region R. 

We shall consider some specific uses of this formula in Sec. 116. 

111. Variational Problem Related to the Biharmonic Equation. Let 
us investigate next the variational problem 


( 111 . 1 ) 


7(w) = jj [{V^uy — 2 /w] dx dy = min, 

H 


where the admissible functions u(x, y) belong to class C* and satisfy on 
the boundary C of R the conditions 

u = g{s), 
du rr ^ 

T, - ‘W- 


( 111 . 2 ) 
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We suppose that the set {u(x, y)\ includes the minimizing function 
u(x, y) and represent the functions of this set in the form, 

u(x, y) = m(x, y) -h (r^{x, y). 

As in Sec. 106, we calculate the variation 


nr - d/(u + 67?) 

d€ e-0. 

and find 

(111.3) SI = 2 jj {V^uV^r, - fri) dx d,j. 

u 

But 



The first two integrals in the right-hand member of this identity are in 
the form to which the Divergence Theorem is applicable, and we get, 

dx dy = V^u ^ r? JJ 



Inserting this result in (111.3), we find 


(111.4) 




(V*u - f)r} dx dy + 




But 5/ = 0, since u minimizes (111.1), and inasmuch as tj and — vanish 

' oy 

on C, we conclude that 


(111.5) 


V*u = f(x, y) in R. 


This is the differential equation we have encountered in Chap. 5, where it 
was observed that it also arises in the study of the transverse deflections 
of thin elastic plates. 

We have assumed in the foregoing that the admissible functions in the 
set {u{x, y)\ satisfy the boundary conditions (111.2). If we consider a 
larger set S of all functions u belonging to class C*, then (111.4) must also 
vanish for every u in this set. But the set S includes functions that 
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satisfy the boundary conditions (111.2), and thus we must have, 

(V^u — f)7} dx dy = 0. 

R 

Since rj is arbitrary, it follows that the minimizing function w(.r, y) again 
satisfies Eq. (111.5) and we conclude from formula (111.4) that 

( 111 . 6 ) [ v<„pd,- [ 

Jc OP Jc dv 

for every ij of class 

Now if we consider first all rj such that rj 
follows from (111.6) that 

(111.7) V^u — 0 on C. 

On the other hand, if we consider only those r) which do not vanish on C 
but whose normal derivatives vanish on C, we get the condition, 

(111.8) ^ 0 onC. 

OP 

Hence if the functional in (111.1) is minimized on the set S of all u of 
class the minimizing function will be found among those functions of 
S which satisfy the conditions (111.7) and (111.8) on the boundary of 
the region. 

112. The Ritz Method. One-dimensional Case. It was demon¬ 
strated in Secs. 107 and 108 that the determination of functions that 
minimize the functional (107.5) for the potential energy F, or the expres¬ 
sion (108.10) for the complementary energy V*, is equivalent to obtaining 
solutions of appropriate Euler's equations. In the variational problem 
V = min, the Euler equations are the Cauchy equilibrium equations, 
while, in the problem V* = min, they are the compatibility equations. 

In the preceding section we have indicated some uses of minimum 
principles in the derivation of the differential equations for specific 
problems. However, a by far more important use of these principles 
relates to the construction, with the aid of direct methods of calculus of 
variations, of sequences of functions which converge to desired solutions 
of Euler’s equations. One such direct method was proposed by Lord 
Rayleigh and, independently and from a more general point of view, by 
W. Ritz.^ 

^ Lord Rayleigh, Theory of Sound (1926), vols. 1 and 2; W. Ritz, Journal jilf der 
reine und angewandte Maihematiky vol. 135 (1908), or Oeuvres Complets de W. -itz 
(1911). 


= 0 on C and ^ 0 on C, it 

OP 
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We proceed to describe the essence of this method by considering first 
the functional 

(112.1) I(y) = f^' F{x, y, y') dx, 

Jxo 

to be minimized on the set of all functions y{x) of class C\ such that 

(112.2) y{xo) == yo, y{xi) = yi. 

Let the exact solution of the problem / = min be y = y*{x), and let 
/(?/*) = m be the minimum of I(y) on this set. If, for some admissible 
function y(x), the value I(y) = m is close to one would suspect that 
y{x) is a good approximation to the minimizing function y*ix). More¬ 
over, if a convergent sequence of functions (n = 1, 2, . . .) is 

determined for which 

lim I{y„) = m, 


one would be inclined to guess that 

lim Vn = y*{x). 

n—► ao 


Guided by such considerations, Ritz proposed to construct y{x} by choos¬ 
ing a family of functions 

(112.3) y{x) = <p{x, ai, 02 , , Ot), 

depending on k real parameters Oi, where v? is such that for all values of the 
a, the end conditions (112.2) are satisfied. Then, on inserting (112.3) in 
(112.1), one obtains /(oi, as, . . • , Qa), which can be minimized by 
determining the values of the a, from the system of equations 

^ = 0, (r = 1, 2. k). 

If the solutions of this system minimizing I{y) are a,, then the minimizing 
function y{x) is 

y{x) = <p{x, di, d 2 , . . . , dk). 

It is reasonable to expect that y(x) will be a fair appro.ximation to the 
minimizing function y*{x) when the number of parameters in (112.3) is 
made sufficiently large. 

We proceed next to construct a sequence (y„(x)} of functions yn{x) 
such that lim /(y„) = m. Consider a sequence of families of functions 
of the type (112.3), namely 

yiix) = tpi{x, ai), 

y2{x) = ip2{x, ai, ai), 


(112.4) 


i/«(^) ^'|(•^) ai, 02, ... - On), 
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where the family yk = cti, 02 , , ak) includes in it all functions 

in the families with subscripts less than k. The parameters ai in each yk 
can be determined so as to minimize the integral I{y), We denote them 
by di and the minimizing functions by 

(112.5) yn{x) = <p„(x, ai, 02 , , d„), (n = 1, 2, . . .). 

Since each family yk{x) includes the families yk~i{x) for special values of 
parameters a„ the successive minima I{yk) are nonincreasing and we can 
write 

Hh) > ny2) > • • • . 

Since the infinite sequence {/(^n)! is bounded below by m, it is con¬ 
vergent, but it need not converge to the minimum I{y*) = m. In 
order to ensure the convergence of the sequence [/(yn)| to liy*), one 
must impose some restrictions on the choice of functions <pi in the set 

(112.4) . These restrictions pertain to a special character of approxima¬ 
tion of every admissible function y{x) by functions of the set (112.4). 

Definition: Let y{x)j of class in (xo, xi) satisfy the end conditions 
y{xf) = ?/o, y{x\) — y\. If^ for every e > 0, there exists in the family 

(112.4) a function yti^) = yn{x, a*, a*, . . . , a*) such that |y* — y| < e 

and\y*' — y'\ < e for all x in {xo, Xi)^ then the set of functions (112 A) is said 

to he relatively complete. 

We prove next that when the set (112.4) is relatively complete the 
sequence [^„1, defined by (112.5), is such that lim I{yn) — l{y*) — 
Indeed, when the set (112.4) is relatively complete, there exists a func¬ 
tion 7 /*(x, a\, al, , a*) that approximates arbitrarily closely both 

the exact solution y*{x) of the problem I{y) = min and the derivative of 
2 /*(x). That is, 

( 112 . 6 ) \yt - y*\ < e, \yV - y*'\ < 6 . 

But F(x, y, y') is a continuous function of its arguments, and therefore 

\F{x, 2 /:, yt') -F{x,y\ 2 /*')| <. 

for Xo < X < xi. 

Consequently* 

Hvl) - liy*) = /" [^(^. y*, yV) - F{x, y\ y*')\ dx < e', 

J Xt 

and therefore, 

(112.7) Hyt) < liy*) + e'. 

But y* is a function of the set (112.4), and since I(yn) is a minimum of 
liy) on the family 2 /„, we have 

(112.8) liyn) < liyD- 

* The absolute-value signs are omitted in the integrand since l{y*) < fCl/J- 
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Combining the inequalities (112.7) and (112.8), we get 

Hy*) < Kyn) < I{yt) < /(?/*) + 
but t can be made as small as we wish, and hence 

lim liijn) = I{y*) = m. 


n 


This completes the proof. 

It should be noted, however, that ordinarily the condition of relative 
completeness does not ensure the convergence of the minimizing sequence 
l5n(a:) j to the exact solution y*(x). If F(Xj y, }/) has the special quadratic 
form F = py'^ + qi/ + 2/y, with p{x) > 0 and q{x) > 0 in (xo, xi), 
then it is possible to prove that the conditions (112.6) ensure that 
lim ^„(x) = y*{x); moreover, the yn{x) converge to y*{x) uniformly.^ 
Among useful, relatively complete sets of functions in the interval 


n 


I 

A*1 


n 


nomials Y akX*^(l — x). The fact that these polynomials are relatively 

complete follows almost directly from Weierstrass’ Theorem on Approxi¬ 
mation of Continuous Functions.^ 


PROBLEMS 

1. Show that the system of equations = 0, j = 1, 2, . . . , n, for the coeffi 

n 

cients in the approximate solution y„(x) = ^ ai<pi(x) of the variational problem 

i-i 

^^ /o ^ 

hy the Ritz method is 


/o ^'Py'nVj + qyn^Pi +M dx = 0, 


(j — 1| 2^ ♦ . . j ft). 


Ihe derivatives however, may not converge to y*'{x). See for example, L. 
V. Kantorovich and V. I. Krylov, Approximate Methods of Higher Analysis 4th ed 
(1952), pp. 280-285. 

■See, for example, E. C. Titchmarsh, Theory of Functions, 2d ed. (1939), p. 414. 
In the problems considered above y'{x) is continuous in (0, f); hence it can be approxi- 

n 

mated arbitrarily closely by a trigonometric polynomial p;,(z) « 6^ ^ 6*co8 (in-x/f). 

On integrating this, it follows that not only |P;,(x) - y'(x)| < but also |P„(x) - y{x)\ 

< Similar arguments apply to approximations by algebraic polynomials. 
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2. Apply the Ritz method to the problem 



— - 2iy] dx - min, 


2 /( 0 ) = 2 /( 1 ) = 0 , 


by considering the approximate solutions in the form 


yn — j(l — x)(ai -f" CtaX + ■ ■ ■ + flnX" >)- 

Determine the in y\ and ^ 2 , and compare the approximate solutions with the exact 
solution y = (sin x/sin 1) - x of the Euler equation. 

3. The deflection of a cantilever beam of length /, carrying a uniform load p per 
unit length of the beam [see example Sec. 110/>] is given b^' 


EIy{x) = H^pix^ - 4/x3 -t- 6 / 2 x 2 ), 

provided that y{0) = y'iO) = 0, (/"(/) = y"'{/) = 0. Note that the end condition 
= 0 is satisfied by choosing Efy*"{x) = c cos (7rx/2/). Integrate this, and 

obtain 



Compute the potential energy V corresponding to this choice of deflection, and deter¬ 
mine c by minimizing V. Show that the maximum deflection found from the formula 
so obtained is y{l) — 0A2ij03pl*/EI and the maximum bending moment 


A/(0) = -Eli/'{0) = -0.469p/2. 

Compare these values with those given by the exact formula. 

4. Solve the problem of a cantilever beam under uniform load p per unit length by 
means of the Theorem of Minimum Potential Energy. For the approximate displace¬ 
ment take Ely(x) = cx^(Sl — x), a function that satisfies all the boundary conditions 
except the vanishing of the shear force at the free end x = /. Find the value of the 
constant c, the maximum displacement, and the maximum bending moment, and 
compare with the exact results. 

6 . Illustrate the theorem of Eq. (27.1) by showing that the strain energy stored in 
a cantilever beam of length / bent by a uniformly distributed load pi is pH^f40E!, 
which is one-half the numerical value of the potential energy of the external forces. 

6 . Consider a beam bent by a load p(x), and with potential energy 

V = jl[y2EI(y’r - py]dy. 

Introduce the approximate deflection 

n 

!/« = ^ CiMx), 


where the functions /»(x) satisfy all the boundary conditions. Show that, if the ends 
of the beam are clamped, hinged, or free, then the minimizing condition can be written 
in the form 

^ l(EIy':r - v]U 

7. In the problem of a cantilever bent by an end load P, take for the assumed deflec¬ 
tion curve the function 


EIy{x) — ox* + 
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which satisfies the geometrical boundar}^ conditions 

y(0} = y'(0) = 0. 

Determine the constants a, 6 from the Principle of Minimum Potential Energy. 


113. The Ritz Method. Two-dimensional Case. The special tech¬ 
nique of constructing minimizing sequences, discussed in the preceding 
section, can be easily extended to apply to functionals in the form 

(113.1) I{u) = II /‘X-r, ij, w, wj (Lvdy. 

R 


We suppose that the admissible functions in the problem /(?/) = min 
satisfy on the boundary C of R the condition u = <p(s). Let the exact 
solution of the problem I(u) = min be w*(x, y), and let I{u*) = m be the 
minimum value of the functional (113.1). 

We introduce a sequence of families of admissible functions 

(113.2) 'Wn(x, y') <Pn(^Xf y^ Ul, . . . , fln)j (^ Ij • • • ); 

with parameters a„ and suppose that each family Ujt(x, y) includes in it 
families with subscripts less than k. We further suppose that the set 
(113.2) is relatively complete, so that for every admissible u(x, y) there 
exists a function wj;(x, y) = <pn{x, ?/, a*, . . . , a*) belonging to the set 
(113.2) such that 


(113.3) 


t _ 4 - 1 

dut 

du 


du*„ 

du 

ItiJ — w| < €, 

dX 

dx 

< ! 

1 


dy 



for all (x, y) in R. 

If we form /(«„) with the aid of (113.2) and determine the parameters 
a, so that /(w„) is a minimum, we obtain a sequence of numbers j/(«„)[, 
where 

y') ~ S^n(x, y, Qlf . . . , An)- 


The constants d, are the values of the a, in (113.2) such that I{un) ~ min. 
The sequence j /(w„) ) converges to I{u*) = m, where m*(x, y) is the func¬ 
tion that minimizes (113.1). The proof of this is so similar to that given 
in the preceding section that there is no need to write it out. 

Since I{u*) < 7(u„), the secpience |/(u„)| approaches the limit /(w*) 
from above so that /(«„) is an upper bound for m. 

As in the one-dimensional problem of Sec. 112, there is no assurance 
that Un^ unless some further restrictions are imposed on the form 
of the integrand in (113.1) and on the behavior of the sequence {wnj. 
Indeed the sequence {wn) need not even converge.^ 

‘L. V. Kantorovich and V. I. Ivrylov, Approximate Methods of Higher Analysis 
nh ed. (1952), pp. 355-373. 

L. V. Kantorovich, Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSJt, vol. 30 (19-41), pp. 107 and 579. 
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The procedure outlined above can be applied to functionals containing 
derivatives of higher orders. Because of the importance of the functional 

(113.4) I{u) = jj [(V^w)^ — 2/w] dx dy 

R 

in elasticity (see Sec. Ill), we sketch the construction of minimizing 
sequences for this functional in some detail. 

The Euler equation associated with the problem I{xt) = min, we recall, 
is 

(113-5) = /(x, y), 

and we consider the homogeneous boundary conditions 

(113.6) M = 0, = 0 on (7, 

dv 


appearing in the study of transverse deflections of clamped elastic plates. 
Let us suppose that we have obtained a system of coordinate functions 


n 


^i(^» y) such that xin = ^ ak^Pk can be made to approximate arbitrarily 


*= 1 


closely every admissible u{x, xj) together with its first and second derivatives. 
If we form /(w„) and determine the a* so that = 0 (j = 1, 2, 


dOj 


. . . , n), we get the system of equations, 
(113.7) jj (V^MnW; - hi) dx dy 


R 


n 


= // J (a.VViVVy - hi) dxdy = Q, (i = 1, 2. n) 


H 


On denoting the solution of this system by o*, we get 


Un = 

and from the assumed relative completeness of our set of coordinate func¬ 
tions it is easy to show that I{un) —> /(w*), where w* minimizes (113.4). 
Moreover, it turns out^ that in this problem the hypothesis of relative 
completeness suffices to establish convergence of \un\ to u*. This 
may seem odd because the corresponding hypothesis does not suffice 
to establish the convergence of [un] to u* for the simpler functional 

{ul -|- ul) dx dy, associated with the problem of Dirichlet. However, 

R 

^ E. Trefftz, Mathematische Annalen, vol. 100 (1928), p. 503. 

K. N. Shevchenko, Prikl. Mat. Mekk., Akndemiya Navk SSSR, vol. 2 (1938), p. 219 
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Courant* observed that the convergence of the minimizing sequence 
(u„) and of its derivatives improves when the order of derivatives in the 
functional is increased. On the other hand, convergence becomes worse 
when the number of independent variables is increased. Thus, if instead 
of considering the functional 

[106.21) lit,) = jj {„l + ul + 2uf) dx dtj, 

R 

associated with the Poisson e<iuation V-(/ - /(.r, y), one considers the 
functional 


Jiu) = jj [ul + ul + 2uf + iV^u - f)-] dx dy, 

R 

which is minimized by the same function u*{x, y) since V-u* — / = 0, 
the minimizing sequence associated with J{u) will converge more rapidly 
than that for the I{u). The inclusion of additional terms in the func¬ 
tional J (w) complicates the application of the Ritz method, but it yields a 
sequence {«„! which converges uniformly to u* in every closed region 
interior to R. This device of Courant was applied by Shevchenko to a 
three-dimensional elastostatic problem and to the problem of vibration 
of an elastic plate in its plane.^ 

An extension of the Ritz method to functionals defined over three- 
dimensional domains is straightforward, but, as just noted, the con¬ 
vergence becomes worse as the number of independent variables is 
increased. The main difficulty in the application of the Ritz method is in 
finding suitable systems of coordinate functions complete , in the 
domain under consideration. 


PROBLEM 


Show that the system of equations = 0 (/ 

oaj 


— 1, 2, . . . , n), for the deter- 


n 


mination of coefficients in the minimizing function Wn = ^ a.v’dJ’, y) for the problem 


f(«) — jj (»x + dx dy = min, 


1 = 1 


M = U on C. 


R 


IS 


ff ( _L 2^1 

Jj \ dx dx dy dy 

R 


+ ^' ^ + Ui) dx dy = 0, 


0 “ 1, 2, . . , , n). 


* R. Courant, Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society, vol. 49 ( 1943 ), pp 1-23 

K. N. Shevchenko, Prikl. Mat. Mekh. Akademiya Nauk SSSB vol 2 (19381 
vol. 6 (1942). » • V 
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114. Literature on Direct Methods. We have imposed rather severe 
restrictions on the choice of coordinate functions in order to ensure a 
strong type of convergence of the sequence j/(?/n)| to the minimum of 
the functional /(?/). In Sec. 112, for example, we chose the smallness of 
numbers e„ = max |y„(.T) — 7/(.t)| and max |7y'(x) — ]/{x)\ for all x in 
(.To, .ri) as our criterion of goodness of approximation. This criterion is 

e, since in practice it is impossible to measure physical 
cpiantities at a single point. Thus, in measuring strains or displacements 
in an elastic body, the strain gages and similar devices do not record the 
desired values at a point, but rather over some region about the point. 
This suggests adopting as a criterion for the goodness of approximation 
of !/n{x) to //(.t) not the value but some function of this quantity. For 
example, one can take, as a measure of the magnitude of the error, the 
integral of the stpiare of the deviation from exact values. This is given b,y 


( 114 . 1 ) 



and when 0 as /i - > x , is said to converge to ij{x) in the mean. 
This is a weaker type of convergence than the uniform convergence, 
based on the criterion lim ~ 0. 


Practically all recent investigations of convergence of various direct 
methods in variational calculus and numerical analysis arc based on some 
such criterion as (114.1). The most effective tool in such investigations 
proved to be the theory of operators in Hilbert spaces.' 

The difficult problem of estimating errors in successive approximations 
by the Ritz method was treated (piite fully by Krylov- in connection 
with those variational problems whose Euler’s ecpiations are linear and 
ordinary. The corresponding problem, relating to multiple integrals, is 
vastly more involved. Some important results were obtained by 
L. V. Kantorovich and are recorded in his Uspekhi paper. No recital of 
references on approximate methods in applied mathematics can fail to 
include a superb monograph by L. V. Kantorovich and V. I. Krylov, 


^ See, for example, papers hy K. Friedrichs in Mathetnatische Annalen, vol. 1051 
(1934); American Journal of Mathematics, vol. 08 (1946); Annals of Mathematics, 
vol. 68 (1946), which contain fundamental contributions to the problem of converg¬ 
ence of the Ritz and related method.s. .An excellent account of the role assumed b> 
functional analysis in applied mathematic.s is presented in a long paper, in Russian, 
by L. Y. Kantorovich in vol. 3, No. 6 (28), of Uspekhi Matemaiicheskikh Aauk (1948). 
Two monographs by S. G. Mikhlin, entitled Direct Methods in Mathematical Physics 
(1950) and The Problem of the Minimum of a Quadratic Functional (1952) (both in 
Russian), provide a systematic treatment of the subjects indicated by the titles and 
include extensive bibliographical references. These books presuppose some familiar¬ 
ity with Lobesgue integration and linear function spaces. 

* N. M. Krylov, Les M^thodes de solution approach^-e des probRmes dc la physique 
math6matique, Mhnorial des sciences mathimatiques, Paris, No. 49 (1931). 
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entitled Approximate Methods of Higher Analysis (1952) (in Russian), 
which was used in the preparation of several sections of this chapter. 

116. The Galerkin Method. In 1915, Galerkin proposed a method of 
approximate solution of the boundary-value problems in mathematical 
physics that is of much wider scope than the method of Ritz.’ We shall 
see that the Galerkin method, when applied to variational problems with 
quadratic functionals, reduces to the Ritz method. 

The idea of the method is simple. Let it be required to solve a linear- 
differential equation 

(115.1) L(w) = 0 m R, 

subject to some linear homogeneous boundary conditions. Inasmuch 
as the operator L is not necessarily homogeneous, the restriction on the 
homogeneity of the boundary conditions is not essential, since the 
boundary conditions can always be cast in the desired form by changing^ 
the dependent variable u. 

We shall assume, for simplicity of exposition, that the domain R is two- 
dimensional and shall seek an approximate solution of the problem in the 
form 

H 

(115.2) Un{x,y) = 2 

where the tpj are suitable coordinate functions and the aj are constants. 
In regard to the v?; we shall suppose that they satisfy the same boundary 
conditions as the exact solution w(x, y) and that the set \ipj\ is complete 
in the sense that every piecewise continuous function /(x, y) can be 

N 

approximated in R by the sum ^ Cjipj in such a way that 

N 

(llS-3) = jf ~ ^ Cjipj)-dx dy 

R } = \ 

can be made as small as we wish. 

The finite sum (115.2) ordinarily will not satisfy Eq. (115.1), and th-^ 
substitution of Un will yield 

^(w,.) = e^(x, y), e„(x, y) ^ 0 in R. 

If max e„(x, \j) is small, w„(x, y) can be considered a satisfactory approxi¬ 
mation to w(x, y). Thus, 6„(x, y) can be viewed as an error function, and 
the task then is to select the so as to minimize en(x, y), 

^ B. G. Galerkin, Vesinik Imhenerov, vol. 1 (1915), pp. 897-908. 

^ * The Galerkin method can also be applied to nonlinear problems. See D. V. 
Ivanov, Prikl. Mat. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSH, vol. 3 (1939), pp. 139-142. 

* As an illustration see system (116.10). 
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A reasonable minimization technique is suggested by the following: If 


one represents w(x, ?/) by the series w(x, 2/) = ^ suitable 

n 

properties, and considers the nth partial sum w„ = 2 then the 

>-i 

orthogonality condition 


(115.4) 


jj L{Un)(Pi{x, y) dx dy = 0 


as n 


00 


R 


is equivalent to the statement that* L{u) = 0. 

This led Galerkin to impose on the error function L(un) a set of ortho¬ 
gonality conditions 

(115.5) 11 L(n„)s^.(x, y) dx dy = 0, (t = 1, 2, . . . , n). 

R 

yielding the set of n equations 

n 

(115.6) = 0, (z = 1, 2, . . . , n), 

R j^\ 

for the determination of the constants a; in the approximate solution 
(115.2), 

When the differential equation and the boundary conditions are self- 
adjoint and the corresponding functional I{u) in the problem I{u) = min 
is positive definite,^ the system (115.6) is equivalent to the Ritz system 

d/(^) _ ^ 

" d ay 

We shall verify this for the problems associated with the functionals 
(106.21) and (113.4). It is important to note that in Galerkin’s formula¬ 
tion there is no reference to any connection of Eq. (115.1) with a vari¬ 
ational problem. Indeed, the Galerkin method can be applied to a broad 
class of problems phrased in terms of integral and other types of func¬ 
tional equations.* 

' Vor if we represent an arbitrary function r}(x, y), satisfying the boundary ('ondi- 
tions of our problem, in the series 7i{x, W “ ^ suppose that LiUn) I'lw) 

as n—> then Eq. (115.4) demands that jj L(u)tj(Xj y) dx dy - 0. But the 

application of Lagrange's lemma then yields L(w) “ 0. The argument depends, of 
course, on the proper behavior of the series involved. 

* This is the case with all particular problems thus far considered in this chapter. 

* See S. G. Mikhlin’s monograph entitled The Problem of the Minimum of a 
Quadratic Functional (1952), pp. 62-66 (in Russian). 
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We recalP that the system of Ritz's equations, associated with the 
problem 

•^(w) = Jj (ul + 2fu) dx dy = min, u = 0 on C, 


IS 


(115.7) 



dUndtpj , dUndiPi , ^ 

^ to + ^ 


(i = 1,2, . . . , n). 


R 


But 



R 


dUn d(pj du 
dx dx dy 


du„ dy)y\ 
dy dy) 


dx dy = 



dx 


I dUn 
to 


R 


J_ d ( dUn 

^ dy V'"' dy/j 


dx dy 



^hinpj dx dy. 


R 


By Green's Theorem the first integral in the right-hand member is equal 

to 



/dUn J dxu 

« u * - to 


dx) = 0, 


since yiy = 0 on C. Thus, formula (115.7) can be written as 

jj - f)<pjdxdy =0, O' = 1, 2, ... , n). 

R 

But this is precisely in the form (115.5), since the Euler equation asso¬ 
ciated with this problem is L{u) = V-u — / = 0. 

In a similar way it follows that the system of Ritz’s equations 

[113.7] If (V^«„VV, - M) dx dy = 0, 0=1,2,..., n). 


connected with the functional (113.4), can be cast in the Galerkin form^ 

ff (V'u„ - f)<pjdxdy = 0, (; = 1, 2, . . . , n). 

R 

The Galerkin method has been used widely in Russia, A bibli- 
ography of its numerous applications to problems in elasticity is con¬ 
tained in a synoptic paper by Perelman.’ 


* See problem at the end of Sec. 113. 

* Note the identity, 


V*uV*y dx dy = fj vV*u dx dy~ J 


dV^u 

dv 


*Ya, I. Perelman, Prikl. Mat. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSR. vol. 6 (1941) 
pp* 345—358. ^ 
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The convergence of the method is discussed in two monographs by 
iMikhlin, cited in the preceding section. The study of convergence 
hinges on a careful investigation of the behavior of systems of infinitely 
many linear algebraic equations. The majority of results obtained so 
far pertain to convergence in the mean and are deduced with the aid of 
the theory of a complex Hilbert space. 


PROBLEMS 


1. Recast the system of equations in Prob. 1, Sec. 112, in the Galerkin form. 

2. Solve Prob. 2, Sec. 112, by the Galerkin method. 


116. Applications to Torsion of Beams and Deformation of Plates. 

We saw in Sec. 110 that the determination of Prandtrs stress function ^ 
from the system 


(llG.l) 



in 

on C, 


is related to the problem of minimizing the complementary energy P*, 
or, what is the same thing, to minimizing the functional 


(116.2) 


// 


R 


If /? is a rectangle \x\ < A, | 2 /| < B and we take algebraic polynomials 
as our coordinate functions tpi, we can write an approximate solution in 
the form 


(116.3) y) = (x^ - A^)(]A - + • • ■ 

This clearly vanishes on the boundary.' 

The coefficient Oi, in the first approximation 

(116.4) 4'i = ai<pi = ai(a:2 - A'‘){if - B‘‘). 
is determined by Eq. (115.5), which now reads, 


(V^^i + 2)<pi dx dy = 0, 

We find on integration that 

_ 3^a^B> = 0 , 

SO that 


1 


ai = T 


( 116 . 5 ) 4 ^2 _j_ ^2 

1 We discarded the odd powers of x and y because ^(x, y) is obviously an even 
function. 
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Approximate values of the torsional rigidity D and maximum shear 
stress T can now be computed with the aid of (116.4). We recall that 

[35.10] D = IIdx dy 

R 

and the maximum shear stress r occurs at the mid-points of the longer 
sides. U B > A, then (Sec. 38) 


(116.6) 


T = T 


US 


= — fia 


X “ A 

v = o 


dx A 


A 

0 


On inserting 4'i in these formulas we find 


n - A .3. 

18 ^ ^ 1 + {b/a 


Ti 


where a — 2A and b = 2B in the notation of Sec. 38. A comparison of 
these approximate values, for two ratios b/a, with exact values is made 
in the following table.* 


b 

a 

1_^ 

na^b 

1 D 

i n a^b 

1 

Error 

Jl 

naa 

T 

naa 

Error 

1 

10 

0.1389 

0.275 

0.1406 

0.312 

1 - 1.2% 

; -11.9% 

1 

m 

0.675 

1.000 

1 

1 

-7.4% 

23.8% 


The approximations ri for the maximum shearing stress deviate 
appreciably from true values. This is not surprising since r is propor¬ 
tional to the derivative of To get a better approximation, we can take 

^3 = {x^ - A2)(7/2 _ + a2X^ + azy^) 

and determine the a, from (115.5). 

We indicate calculations for the square beam. Symmetry demands 
that, when A = B, a 2 = as, and we get from (115.5) two equations 
yielding 

= 129 ^ 216 , a^A^ = ^ 2 ^^ 432 . 

Inserting from these in 

^3 = (x^ - A2)(7/2 - A2)[ai -I- a2(x2 

and making use of (35.10) and (116.6), we get = 0.1404/ia'* and 
u ~ 0.702Sfiaa. The first of these is nearly equal to the exact value 

* Exact values arc recorded on p. 277 of Timoshenko and Goodier’s Theory of 
Elasticity (1951). They can be computed from (38.12) and (38.14). 
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D - 0.140G/ia\ while the second is about 4 per cent higher than 


T = 0.67ofjLaa. 


Instead of using algebraic polynomials we could have taken trigono¬ 
metric polynomials 




a,; cos 


ITTX 

a 


cos 


1 ) 


as our approximating functions Because of the orthogonality of 
coordinate functions cos {nr.v/a) cos (jTry/b) in the rectangle, formulas 
(115,5) yield the a,; for arbitrary values of i and On letting k increase 
indefinitely in we get 






V 

/ 


i+J 


(- 1 ) 


-I cos (iirx/a) cos (jiry/b) 


+ aV') 




which is a known expression for the Prandtl function in the double series. 
This series, however, converges rather slowly.' 

We saw that the Bitz method provides an upper bound to the exact 
minimum /(^*) = m. A lower bound for the functional (116.2) was 
obtained by Friedrichs,- who proposed a device of setting up an auxiliary 
variational problem J{w) ~ max such that max J{w) = min /('k). The 
determination of upper and lower bounds in the solution of the Dirichlet 
and Neumann problems (for simply and multiply connected domains) 
was made, among others, by Diaz, Greenberg, and Weinstein.^ 

As another illustration of the application of the Bitz-Galerkin method, 
we consider the problem of deformation of an elastic plate by a parabolic 
distribution of tensile forces over its opposite sides.^ 


* Tables of numerical values of Z)» and t,, obtained by using the approximations 

in the form of trigonometric polynomials, appear on pp. 220-221 of S. G. Mikhlin’s 
Direct Methods of Mathematical Physics (1950). 

* K. Friedrichs, Machrichten von der Gesellscfiaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen 
Mathemaiische-Physikalische Klasse (1929), pp. 13-20. 

® J. B. Diaz and A, Weinstein, American Journal of Mathematics, vol. 70 (1948), 
pp. 107-116; H. J. Greenberg, Journal of Mathematics and Physics, vol. 27 (1948), 

pp. 161-182. 

A systematic procedure for constructing monotone sequences of upper and lower 
bounds for quadratic functionals is developed in a memoir by J. B. Diaz, Seminario 
Maiernaiico de Barcelona Collectanea Maikematica, vol. 4 (1951). This memoir con¬ 
tains extensive bibliographical references. 

See also H. F. Weinberger, Journal of Mathematics and Physics, vol. 32 (1935), 
pp. 54-62. 

^ This problem was first considered by S. Timoshenko, Philosophical Magazine, 
vol. 47 (1924), p. 1095. See also pp. 167-170 in Timoshenko and Goodier’s Theory 
of Elasticity (1951). A modified treatment of it, presented here, is contained in L. V. 
Kantorovich and V. I. Krylov’s Approximate Methods of Numerical Analysis (195()), 
pp. 304-305. This book contains many illustrations of the use of direct methods in, 
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Let a flat plate occupy a region R bounded by the lines x = ±a, 
y — ±h. We suppose that the sides y = ±h are free of external forces 
and the sides x = ±a are subjected to tensile loads distributed according 



X 


to the law = *S(1 — y~/b^) (Fig. 61). The state of stress in the plate 
is determined by the Airy function U{x, //), which satisfies the eciuation 

(116.7) = 0. 


In the notation of Sec. 69, 


XX 


= U 


VU} 


Xzy *“ ^.xyt 


VV 


= u 




so that the assigned distribution of loads on the boundary yields, 


(116.8) 


U,zy = 0 , 

U,zy = 0 , 


U.yy = 

= 0 


. - y^' 


on T = ±a, 
on y = ±b. 


It is convenient to reduce these boundary conditions to a homogeneous 
form by setting 

U = Wo + w, 


whei 


•e 


(116.9) 


Wo = g Sy^ 


V 6 6 V 


physical problems. A number of interesting problems are included in S. G. Mikhlin’s 
Direct Methods of Mathematical Physics (1950). Among these are problems on 
transverse deflection of clamped plates and membranes, torsion of a circular cylinder 
with a longitudinal square cavity, radial vibrations of circular cylinders, vibration 
and stability of plates, critical frequencies of oscillators, and other characteristic value 
problems. Mikhlin refers to a book by L. S. Leibenson, Variational Methods of Solu¬ 
tion of Problems in the Theory of Elasticity (19-13), which appears to contain a fund 
of solutions of concrete problems in elasticity. 
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A simple calculation then shows that the system (116.7), (116.8) is 
equivalent to: 


(116.10) 



for |x| < a, I 2 /I < b, 


on \x\ - a, 
on \7j\ = b. 


In order to fit the problem (116.10) in the pattern of Sec. 113 [Eqs. 
(113.5), (113.6)], we consider the system 


(116.11) 



on |x| = a, 
on |yj = b, 


and observe that, because of the nature of the region, the function n 
satisfying the system (116.11) also satisfies the system (116.10). 
Accordingly we are led to the problem 





dx dij = min, 


where the admissible u satisfy the boundary conditions in (116.11). 

On account of symmetr^'^ we can discard the odd powers in the approxi¬ 
mation 

Un = {x'^ — a^)'(.V^ — b-Y{ai + 02^^ + +*••)» 

and consider first 

= ai(x2 - a2)2(y2 - b^y. 


The coefficient a\ is determined by 

where L{u) = — 2S/b^. 

A simple calculation yields for the square plate ai = 0.042535/a® so 
that the first approximation to U is 


t/i = Mo H- 


0.04253.8(^2 - a2)2(y2 - a^) 


a 


with uo determined by (116.9). The higher-order approximations can 
be determined in a similar way,* 

From remarks made in Sec. 113 it follows that the successive approxi¬ 
mations converge to the desired solution since the set of coordinate func¬ 
tions used here is relatively complete. 

* An expression for C/j is recorded in the Kantorovich and Krylov monograpn 
referred to in the preceding footnote. 
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117. The Method of Kantorovich. An interesting generalization of 
the Ritz method was proposed in 1932 by Kantorovich.* The essence 
of the method, as we shall presently see, consists in the reduction of 
integration of partial differential equations to the integration of systems 
of ordinary differential equations. 

In the application of the Ritz method to the problem 

(117.1) l{ii) = II F{x, .V, u, u,, = min, 

R 

we considered approximate solutions in the form 

n 

(117.2) Un = y aktpkix, y), 

where the (pk satisfy the same boundary conditions as those imposed on 
w(x, y). We then determined the coefficients a* so as to minimize l{Un). 
If we now suppose that the in (117.2) are no longer constants, but are 
unknown functions of .r, such that the product ai(x)s^*(.r, y) satisfies the 
same boundary conditions as w, we are led to minimize 

n 

/(m„) = ^ at{x)<Pk{x, 1/) j. 

Since the y) are known functions, we can perform integration 
with respect to y and obtain a functional 

(117.3) /(wn) = / 5[a;(.T), a;.(x), .r] dx. 

J Xo 

Kantorovich proposed to determine the a^fx) so that they minimize 

(117.3) . From discussion of the integral (106.1) it is clear that the a^fx) 
can be determined by solving the second-order ordinary differential equa¬ 
tion of the form (106.10). Moreover, if the functional (117.1) is quad¬ 
ratic, the Euler equation (106.10), associated with (117.3), will be linear.^ 

To fix the ideas let us consider the familiar problem 

(117.4) I{u) — lliul + Wy + 2 /m) dx dy = min, 

R 

where the admissible u satisfy the condition 

(117.5) XI = ip{s) on C. 

* L. V. Kantorovich, Izvestiya Akadeinii Nauk SSSR, Mathematical Series (1933) 
pp. 647-652; Prikl. Mat. Mekh.^ Akademiya Nauk SSSR, vol. 6 (1042), pp. 31-40. 
The method is also presented in detail in L. V. Kantorovich and V. I. Krylov, Approxi¬ 
mate Methods of Numerical Analysis (1952), pp. 321-344. 

* We recall that the application of the Ritz-Galerkin method to quadratic func¬ 
tionals invariably leads to a system of linear algebraic equations for the constants a*. 
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Let US seek an approximate solution in the form 

n 

(117.6) Unix, y) = <p^ix, 2/) + ^ akix)<pkix, y), 

k = i 

where ^o(^, y) is such that 

v?o ^ = ^(s), 

and the (pkix, y) vanish at least over a part of the boundary C. On the 
part of C where the ipk do not vanish we shall require that the Ukix) 
vanish. Thus, 

(117.7) ak{x)(pk{x, ^) = 0 on C, 

Unless the ipk{x, y) vanish over the entire boundary C, we shall be obliged 
to impose certain restrictions on the shape of the region R in order to be 
able to satisfy the boundary conditions imposed on the at(x) in (117.7). 

We introduce next, in the manner of Sec. 106, a family of varied 
functions 

n 

(117.8) Wn(€, X, y) = ifiiix, 2/) + ^ [«*(^) + ^k‘nkix)]<pkix, y), 

k = \ 

where the €* are small parameters and the ?;*(^) are such that 

(117.9) r}k{x)ipkix, 2 /) = 0 on C. 

The substitution of (117.8) in (117.4) then yields 


n 

/(fi, . , . , €„) = 7 ^ (ua- + 


*= 1 


and if the Ukix) are to minimize /, it is necessary that 


(117.10) 


(**l=o 


= 0, for A: = 1, 2, . . . , n 


Upon differentiating under the integral we get the system (117.10) in 
the form 

(117.11) 2 jj ^ i*PkVk) ~]r ffPk-nk dxdy = 0. 

ft 

But 



dUn d . v , dUn d 



dx dy 






V^Un(Pkr)k dx dy 




^y* 
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Since the integral over C vanishes by virtue of (117.9), we see that 

(117.11) can be written as 

(117.12) II iv^Un - f)<Pk{x, yhkix) dx dy = 0, A: = 1, 2, . . . , n. 

R 

Now if the region R has the form shown in Fig. 62, we can write the double 




Fig. 62 


integral in (117.12) as an iterated integral 

f\i,(x) dx (v^Un - f)Mx, y) dy = 0 , 

where the meaning of g and h is obvious from the figure. Inasmuch as 
the are arbitrary, we conclude that 

(117.13) f (V’u„ - j)<f>,(x, y)dy = Q, fc = 1, 2, . . . , n. 

J0{x) 

This system of equations,* on integration, yields a system of n ordinary 
differential equations for the determination of the ak{x). 

As a specific illustration of the use of this method, we shall rework the 
torsion problem treated in the preceding section. In order not to 
obscure matters, we consider first only one term in the sum (117.6) and 
take 

(117.14) = {y^ - B‘^)ax{x). 

Since = 0 on y ±5, we shall determine a(x) so that 

ai(A) = ai{ — A) = 0. 

‘ These equations could have been deduced more simply by writing out the Euler 
equations directly, but we wished to emphasize the role played by the variations 

*kr)k- 
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Equations (117.13) then yield 

- S2)a,(a:)] + 2] (y^ - B^) dy = 0, 
or 

~ + 2a,(x) + 21(7/2 - 52) dy = 0. 

Integrating, we get the ec|uation 


whose solution is 



«i(x) = Cl cosh ^ + C 2 sinh ^ — 1, 



Since (117.4) must, obviously, be an even function of x, C 2 
ai{A) = 0, we easily find 


Thus, 


1 

cosh {kA/B) 


0, and since 


(117.15) 



cosh {kx/B) 
cosh {kA~/B) 


It is interesting to compare this first approximation with the approxi¬ 
mation 


[116.4] 4^1 = - B^){x^ ~ A^), aj = ^{A^ B^) 

got by the Ritz method in Sec. 116. In formula (116.4) the term 
ai(x^ — A^) replaces the expression in the brackets of (117.15), and it is 
essentially the first term in the power series expansion of the function 
in those brackets. 

If we use (117,15) to compute an approximate value Di with the aid of 
(35.10), we find 


where a = 2A and h = 2B. For b/a ~ 1, we get Di = 0.1396jua*5, 
which is within 0.7 per cent of the true value (see table in Sec. 116), and, 
for 6/a = 10, Di = 0.303jua^6, as compared with the exact value 0.312/xa*6. 

A better approximation can be obtained by the Kantorovich method 
on taking 

^2 = {y^ - B^)[ai(x) + a 2 (x)y'^l 
The reader may find it instructive to take 



n 

^ ak(x) cos 
* = 1 


i2k + l)yir 
2B 
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and obtain the exact solution of the type (38.15) by allowing n to increase 
indefinitely. In this case computations simplify considerably because 
of the orthogonality of cosines. 

The method of Kantorovich has successfully been applied to numerous 
problems in elasticity, including some three-dimensional problems.* 

118. The Trefftz Method. We have noted in Sec. 113 that an applica¬ 
tion of the Ritz method to the problem I{u) = min, where I{u) is a quad¬ 
ratic functional, yields a minimizing sequence t/(Rn)t, which approaches 
the minimum I{u*) from above. Should we succeed in constructing a 
sequence |/(t^n)l approaching I(u*) from below, then 

(118.1) I(Vn) < 1{U*) < /(Wn), 

and we may get a good estimate of the minimum I(u*), if the bounds in 

(118.1) are sufficiently close. 

In 1928 Trefftz- suggested a mode of constructing a minimizing 
sequence of lower bounds Iiv„) (without proving convergence) for the 
Diricklet integral 

( 118 . 2 ) liu) = (^z wj) 


connected with the system 


(118.3) 


Vhi = 0 
u = ip{s) 


in Ry 
on C. 


Before proceeding to discuss the special technique proposed by Trefftz, 
we consider a broader problem of constructing sequences of lower bounds 
for the Dirichlet integral (118.2). We need the following theorem, 
formulated by Weinstein,^ which throws light on the Trefftz method: 

Theorem: If y(x, y) is any harmonic function in R and u*{x, y) is the 
solution of the Dirichlet problem (118.3), then I(v) < I{u*) whenever 




To prove the theorem, we define -q by the formula 


(118.4) 




^ A bibliography of such work will be found on pp. 321-373 of the Kantorovich and 
Krylov monograph cited in this section. This monograph also includes a careful 
study of convergence of several direct methods. 

* E. Trefftz, Mathernatiscke Annalen, vol. 100 (1928), pp. 503-521. 

* See footnote 3 on page 429. 
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(118.5) I(u*) — jj [{Vx + -|- (v^ + 7 }yy] dx dy 


R 


- jj + O dx dy + fj {tjI + tjI) dx dy 

R R 


+ 2 ^ {v^ifi:c + VyTiy) dx dy. 


Hut, by Green’s 4'heorem, 


R 


(118.6) 


{VjVx + VyTiy) dx dy = - 


R 



rjVh’ dx dy + / ds. 

c dv 


R 


Since v is harmonic, the double integral on the right in (118.6) vanishes 
and the line integral vanishes by virtue of our hypothesis 


(118.7) 



(u* — v) ^ ds = 0. 

C dv 


We can thus write (118.5) as 

Hu*) - Hv) + Hv). 

and since /(??) > 0, we have the desired result 

(118.8) I{v) < Hu*), 

Moreover, the equality sign in (118.8) holds if, and only if, Hv) = 0, 
that is, when -q = const. In this case v* = v + const. 

We are now in a position to construct a sequence of lower bounds /(wn) 
for Hu*), Let !y„| be a sequence of harmonic functions Vn defined in the 
closed region /?, and construct a sum 


(118.9) 



where the a, are constants. The value of q ^ u* — Un on the boundary 
of R is 





since w* is the solution of the problem (118.3). 

If we choose the constants a, so that (118.7) is satisfied, that is, so that 



(118.10) 
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then the theorem just established guarantees that /(w„) < /(w*). 
Inserting for u„ in (118.10) from (118.9), we obtain 




and we can surely satisfy this equation by making 


Ms) - = 0, (i = ], 2, . . . ,n), 

c 


or 


n 


(118.11) 


dvj 


[^(s) - ^ = 1. 2. • 


■ , n) 


»•= 1 


The system of Eqs. (118.11) serves to determine the a,. We prove 
next that it has a unique solution whenever the Vi are linearly independent 
and v)(s) ^ 0 on C, We write (118.11) in the form 

n 

(118.12) ^ (^* = 2, . . . , 7i), 

y-i 

where^ 

(118.13) a,,- = Vi ds, ft = <p(s) ^ ds. 


The system (118.12) has a unique solution whenever |a,j| ^ 0. Sup¬ 
pose the contrary, and assume that \aij\ — 0. Then the homogeneous 
system 

n 

(118.14) Jaoa; = 0, (t=l, 2. n), 

y-1 

has solutions d, not all zero, and w'e can form 


ti 





^ Note that a,, = a,,, since, by Green’s Theorem, 






yiV*i', dx 



dvi dv, 
dx dx 



and 


V*ii, » 0. 
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119. An Application of the Trefftz Method. We illustrate the Trefftz 
method by calculating an upper bound for the torsional rigidity of a 
square beam. A sequence of the corresponding lower bounds was com¬ 
puted by the Ritz method in Sec. 116. 

If we introduce a function y) related to the Prandtl function ^ 
by the formula (see Sec. 35) 

(119.1) ^ ^ 

the system (116.1) reduces to 


(119.2) 


( VV = 0 

I ^ + y^) 


in R, 
on C. 


The associated minimum problem is 

(119.3) J{}J/) = jj dx dy = min, 

ft 


which is identical with that treated in the preceding section. 

We establish next the connection of this functional with 

lllfi-2] /(^) = 11 [(V^)2 - 4'if]dxdy 

ft 

and with torsional rigidity 

(35.10] D = 2fx jj dx dyy 

ft 

where is the solution of the system (116.1) minimizing /(^). 

The substitution from (119.1) in (119.3) yields 

•/w = If dx dy 

ft 

= jj (V'l')' dx dy +11 V(x^ + y^) dx dy + jj (x^ + y^) dx dy. 

R R R 


From Greenes Theorem 

V(x^ + y^) dx dy = — jj -f- y^) dx dy 

and since ^ vanishes on C, we have 

■/W = II - 4^] dxdy + II (x^ + i/) dxdy. 

R R 




Thus 

(119.4) 
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J(^) = /('P) + h, 

where h = jj (x^ + y-)dxdy is the polar moment of inertia of the 

R 

section. 

The application of the .same form of Green’s Theorem also yields 

= 2 jj dx dij, 

R R 

SO that (35.10) can be written as 

{119.5) ^ '"If (ly- 

R 

But 4^* minimizes (110.2), and, on setting 4^ = 4^* in (116.2), we conclude 
that 

1 ) = -/i/(4^*). 

Consequently, the relation (119.4) yields the formula 

D = fi min [h - 
which shows that the sequence 

tends to D from above when ./(^) is minimized by the Trefftz method. 
We proceed to compute Dn by taking 

n 

^ OiVi, 

i=l 

where the Vi are harmonic polynomials obtained by separating the 
analytic function (x + iyY into real and imaginary parts. 

We confine our computations to the square region |xl < A,\y\ < i4 and 

note that the first two polynomials satisfying the sjmimetry requirements 
are, 

Vi = 1, V2 = X* - CxV + y^. 

Accordingly we take 

^p 2 = (ii azix* - 6xV + y*). 

The constants a 1 and are determined by formulas (118.11), and we thus 
get 

2 

2 {x^ A- y^) - ^ a.v.- 



jj (V'l'*ydx dy 


(119.6) 


c 


J = 1 , 2 . 
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Since = 1, we have in fact only one equation* and we can obtain 
another equation by requiring, for example, that the mean error vanish 
on |.t| = \y\ ^ a. This gives 


+ y^) - ^ 2 ] ds = 0 , 


which on integration yields the equation 

loai - ]2yl^a2 = 10^^ 

The second equation is (119.6) with j = 2. 

The result of simple calculations shows that 


ai = 


53^ 

90 


02 =- 


72A 


so that an approximate stress function is 

4^2 = ^2 — + ?/2) 




Thus 


Do = 


= 2njj •i'^dxdy = = 0.1407/xaS 


where a = 2.4. 

The corresponding approximation in the Ritz method gave us a bound 
0.1404/xa'*. Thus, without knowing the exact value {D = 0.1406/xa^), 
one can assert that D lies between 0.1404^0“* and 0.1407/ia^ Thus the 
error is, at most, 0.2 per cent. 

An approximate value of the maximum shearing stress can be com¬ 
puted from 4^2 as was done in Sec. 116. It turns out to be 2.8 per cent 
higher than the true maximum recorded in the table of Sec. 116. 

120. The Rafalson Method for the Biharmonic Equation. The inte¬ 
gration of the biharmonic equation 


( 120 . 1 ) 


VHi = fix, y) in R, 


subject to the boundary conditions 


( 120 . 2 ) 


u = 0, 


du 

Tp 


= 0 


on C, 


as was shown in Sec. Ill, is equivalent to the variational problem 


(120.3) 


I(u) = JJ l(V^uy — 2fu]dxdy = min. 


* Recall that in the discussion of the uniqueness of solution of the system (118.11) 
it is necessary to reject the case v,- ~ const. 
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The application of the Ritz method yielding sequences of upper bounds 
converging to min I{u) = I{u*) was considered in Sec. 113. We now 
outline a method of solution of the problem (120.3) proposed by Rafalson,^ 
which yields a sequence of lower bounds converging to I{u*) and an 
explicit formula for 

The construction depends on a theorem analogous to the one estab¬ 
lished in Sec. 118. 

Theorem: Let w{x, y) be any fnnctw7i of class C~ in R which satisfies the 
bou7idary conditions (120.2) on C a7id v(x, y) any solution of the Poisson 
equation 

(120.4) V-v = f(x, y) in R 
of class C* in /? + C. Then 

(120.5) I{w) > — jj dx dy. 

R 


The proof follows from Green’s Theorem. We have 



wf dx dy 



wVh dx dy 



dx dy 4- 



vV^w dx dy^ 




by virtue of (120.2). But 



dy = jj [(V^u))- — 2fw "h c*] dx dy 

R 

= jj — 2vV^w + dx dy 

R 


= jj (V“ic — vY dx dy > 0, 


R 


which establishes the theorem. 

If in particular we take w = u*, where u* is the solution of the system 
(120.1), (120.2), the theorem yields 


( 120 . 6 ) 


I{u*) > - 



Thus, if one obtains any solution of the Poisson equation (120.4), the 
right-hand member of (120.6) provides a lower bound for I{u*). To 

* Z. H. Rafalson, Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, vol. 64 (1949), p. 779. 
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obtain a bound that is arbitrarily near I{u*), Rafalson takes a 

orthonormal harmonic functions of class CMn + C, that is 
that 


(120.7) 


and constructs 


jj <Pi<Pj dx dy = 5ij, 


R 


n 


( 120 . 8 ) 


where 


(120.9) 


Vn ~ ~ ^ 

i=l 


0. = jj lY, dx dy 


R 


are the Fourier coefficients of v with respect to the set 

The function i\ satisfies the condition of the theorem, and hence 


/(?y*) > — jjv‘^ dx dy. 


R 


Hut, 


n 


- jj vldxdy = ~ jj (^v - Y ai<pX dxdy 

R H i=l 


n 


= — jj dx dy + jj (2v Y dx ay 

R H t = 1 


n 


~ If a.y.)' dx dy. 


R t = l 


On using the relations (120.7) and (120.9), we easily find that 


n 


n 


jj (2u ^ a,Y>,) dxdy = 2 aj, 

R 1 


t* 1 


n 


n 


jj (Y dxdy = Y “o 


ft 


1=1 


so that 


( 120 . 10 ) 


n 


Hu*) > ~ jj v^dxdy ^ al 


R 


1= 1 


It is then possible to prove that 


( 120 . 11 ) 


I(u*) ~ — jj dx dy -h ^ a? 


t = i 


set of 
, such 
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ana 

(120.12) u*{x, y) 



where = {x — +(?/'“ • • r 

We see that Rafalsoii has reduced the problem to the determination of a 

solution of the Poisson eciuation (which can be easily done i'‘ '"any 

special problems) and to the calculation of the Fourier coefhaeiits 

(120.9) with respect to the set of orthonormal harmonic functions in the 


region R. 

These results can be generalized to three dimensions. 

121. The Method of Least Squares. Collocation. In the discussion 

of the Galerkin method in Sec. 115, the error function in an appro.ximate 
solution 


( 121 . 1 ) 



of equation L{n) = 0 was defined as 

(121.2) fn(j-, y) = 


The function u„{x, y) was then minimized by requiring *„(a:, y) to be 
orthopnal to every coordinate function <fi,. This has led to a system of 

equations 


1115.5] 


Ij L{u„)<pidx dy = 0, (t - 1, 2, . . . , «), 
R 


for the determination of the a. in (121.1). 

A different definition of the error function, or a different criterion for 

minimizing u„, would naturally lead to a different system of equations 

for the a.. Thus, in some problems, it may seem desirable to determine 

the a. so that they minimize the absolute value of e„(x, y) over the region, 

in others, a simpler criterion, requiring the integral of tne square of the 

error over the region to have the smallest value, may prove adequate. 

Whatever be the criterion, its choice is determined by the simplicity of 

required mathematical apparatus and by the type of convergence desired 

of approximating sequences ('Unl- 

A technique based on the construction of approximating sequences in 
accordance with the criterion 


(121.3) 




tl{x, y) dx dy = min. 


is known as the method of least squares. The appropriate equations for 
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the a. in this method are thus got by equating to zero dE/dai. 
to the system 


This lead, 


(121.4) 



- 

^ — Oj 


""dai 


(« = 1, 2, . . . , n) 


R 


To ensure that this system have a solution and the resulting sequence 
|?/n| conveige to the solution u{x, ij) of L{u) = 0, one must impose some 
restrictions on the operator L and on the choice of coordinate functions 
<Pi. Such matters have been studied by Krylov* and his followers. In 
constructing the approximate solutions for linear equations, Krylov 
selects a complete set of coordinate functions, with suitable differenti¬ 
ability properties, such that each (pi satisfies assigned boundary condi¬ 
tions. Recently, Mikhlin^ developed a least-squares method in which 
the coordinate functions (pi satisfy the equation L{u) = 0. The coeffi¬ 
cients a, in (121.1) are then so selected that they minimize the integral 
of the square of the error y) in the boundary conditions. This 
approach, suggestive of the procedure in the Trefftz method, often leads 

to more rapidly convergent sequences (?/„! than in the usual least- 
squares method. 

As an illustration of procedures followed in the standard least-squares 
method, we sketch the determination of torsional rigidity of a square 
beam. As our first approximation, we consider the function 


(121.5) 


= a,(x^ - - A2) 


used in a preceding section. The error function 


( 121 . 0 ) 


e,(x, y) = + 2 

= 2 + 2ai[(x2 - yl2) + (/y2 - ^2)] 


and, on inserting this in (121.4) with n = 1, we easily find that 


15 


ai = : 


22A2 


The corresponding approximate values Di and rj turn out to be 

Di — 0.1015^04? r 1 = O.G82/iaa, a = 2/1, 

while the exact values recorded in the table of Sec. 110, are, 

D = 0.1406/iah r - 0.67Btiaa. 

Approximations of higher orders can be obtained in the same manner. 

^ N. M. Krylov, Memorial des sciences malhematiques, No. 49 (1931); Izvestiya 
Akademii Nauk SSSR, Mathematical Series (1930), pp. 1089-1114. 

^ S. G. Mikhlin, Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, vol. 59 (1948); Uckenye Zapiski, 
Leningrad State University, Mathematical Series, No. Ill, 16 (1949). See also hia 
monograph Direct Methods in Mathematical Physics (1950), pp. 337-397, This 
work reauires some familiarity with the Hilbert space theory. 
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Among sundry formal devices proposed for minimizing the error func¬ 
tion is the method of collocation. This method requires that the error 
function vanish at n specified points in the region R, In this procedure 
the error €„(x, y) is “collocated,” or assigned, at n points of the region, 

n 

and the n equations for the coefficients Oi in ^ are obtained 

t=i 

directly without integrations. 

The process of collocation will be illustrated by its application to the 
problem just considered. We can get an equation for Oi by setting 
ei(0, 0) = 0. Then (121.6) yields Oi = l/2A^, As a second approxima¬ 
tion we take 

^2 = - A^)(y^ - A^)[ai -h 

and require that e2(0, 0) = < 2 (^/ 2 , .4/2) = 0. Then 

25 2 

"" 42 T 2 ’ ^ 21T^' 

The approximate values of the torsional rigidity and maximum shearing 
stress, got from ^ 2 , are 

D 2 = 0.1407/za^, t 2 = O.GQO/io^a, 0 . = 2.4, 

Another process for finding an approximate solution for this problem is 
suggested by the analogy between the stress function ^(x, y) and the 
deflection 2 (x, y) of a membrane, under pressure p and tension stretched 
over a plane simple closed curve C. 

For the determination of we have the system 

= -2 in R, 

^ = 0 on C, 

while the membrane deflection z(x, y) is found from the relations (46.1) 

Vh = - J in R, 

2 = 0 on C. 

We proceed to find an approximate stress function by writing 

n 

^'n = y ai<pi{x, y), 

.■^1 

with = 0 on C. 

The approximate stress function will not, in general, satisfy the 
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differential equation (46.3), and will equal not -2 but some func- 

t'ion^ Pn(.T, y). 

The function Pn{^, y) can be interpreted, in terms of the membrane 
analogy, as the nonuniform pressure necessary to constrain the membrane 
to take the form defined by the function y). 

If the collocation method were applied to this problem, one would 
demand that the ‘‘approximate loading function” y) equal the 

“true load” of -2 at n points of the region R. Instead of such local 
conditions, one may impose a different set of conditions. The region R 
may be divided into n regions /?,, over each of which it is required that the 
total approximate load equal the total true load. That is, the n coeffi¬ 
cients a, are to he determined from the n conditions 

V^^,,dxdy = II V'^^dxdy, {i = 1, 2, . . . , /.), 

II dx dy = —2 • (area of region /?,-). 
it 

Thus, instead of starting with a prescribed “pressure” —2 and solving 
for the deflection (or stress function), we have inverted the problem. We 
start with an assumed stress function involving n arbitrary coeffi¬ 
cients, and calculate the corresponding approximate loading function 
Pn(T, xj). The constants a, are then so determined that the approximate 
and true loading functions are equal in the mean over each of n sub- 
regions Ri of the section R. 

In applying the method outlined above to the torsion of a rectangular 
beam, choose, as a first approximation, 

'ki = a,(T2 - A^)(y^ - IP) 

and take the region Ri to be the entire region R of the rectangle. Equa¬ 
tion (121.7) becomes 

2a, I" (x^ - - B^) dx dy = -2AB. 

from which it follows that 

3 

2{A'‘ + B^) 

‘ Since the error function <„ is defined, in this case, hy 

we see that the approximate loading function pn is given in terms of the error function 
by the relation 

Pn ~ ” 2 . 

V2x|/„ = y). 
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1 .. 1 ji/a) 

R 3 1 + {b/ay 
1 . , 3 {b/ay 

— H 


2 1 + (b/ay 


;o ’6 = O.lfiGTa^, 


a = 0.75a, 


(square section), 
(square section), 


as against the exact values of 0.1406a'* and 0.675a, respectively (for a 
square section). 

As a further approximation, take (for a square section) 



/I2)[a, + a^ix' + jf) + a^xh/-]. 


From considerations of symmetry, it is clear that for the three regions 
Rij one may take 





0 <x <Y 

^<x<A, 

i<x< A 


0 < ?/ < 



0 < » < y 

I < 1/ < A 


The three conditions 



yield the equations 

UOA^ai - 186.4^02 - 17.4«a3 = 240, 
320A2ai + 564/1'a2 + lO/l^a^ - 240, 
200A2ai + 594.4*02 + 235/1^03 = 240, 


which are solved by 


.4^a, = 14^52, A*a2 = 


The torsional rigidity is given approximately by 


= 2 jj 'i'idxdy = 0.1413a* 

R 


and is 0.5 per cent greater than the exact value, 0.1406a*. The maximum 
shearing stress is given approximately by 

— (t„.bx )3 = 0.671a, 

ixa 

a value that is 0.6 per cent less than the exact result, 0 . 67 ^ 50 . 
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The method of this section was introduced by Biezeno and Koch,* who 
have applied it to problems of thin plates and elastically supported 
beams. Biezeno^ has observed that this procedure may be applied to the 
general problem of elastic equilibrium. 

It is clear that various techniques of obtaining approximate solutions 
presented above are but special cases of the general procedure of mini¬ 
mizing the error function by making it orthogonal with respect to some 
function that is, by imposing the conditions 

(121.8) 11 dxdij = 0, (f = 1, 2, . . . , n). 

R 


In the Galerkin method, M{if>i) 
= 3 "^; in the Biezeno-Koch 

Odi 


= (fi‘, in the method of least squares, 
procedure, 


MM 


1 in /?,, 

0 elsewhere in R. 


As noted in Sec. 1IG, when the are such that an arbitrary function 

y), satisfying the required boundary conditions, can be represented 
in the series of with suitable properties, then the condition (121.8) 

may imply that L(Un) T(w) = 0 and one can then justify calling 
Un(Xf y) an “approximate solution.” 

122. The Function Space Methods. The theory of diverse methods 
of approximate solution of problems in mathematical physics was pre¬ 
sented from a unified point of view by Kantorovich^ in a paper which 
shows clearly the growing importance of the Banach and Hilbert space 
theories in the solution of concrete problems. Not only are the results 
obtained from a general point of view more complete and incisive, but 
they also lead to more effective methods of approximate solution and to 
sharper estimates of errors than the special techniques. 

The analytical concepts of functional analysis were cast in a geometric 

* C. B. Biezeno and J. J. Koch, “Over een nieuwe Methode ter Berekening van 
vlakke Platen met Toepassing op Enkele voor de Techniek belangrijke belastingsge- 
vallen,” De ingenieur, vol. 38 (1923), pp. 25-36. 

C. B. Biezeno, “Graphical and Numerical Methods for Solving Stress Problems," 
Proceedings of the First International Congress of Applied Mechanics, Delft (1924), 
pp. 3-17. 

C. B. Biezeno and R. Oranirnel, Technische Dynanuk, Chap. Ill, Sec. 9. 

* C. B. Biezeno, “Over een Vereenvoudiging en over een Uitbreiding van de Methode 
van Ritz," Christiaan Huygens International Mathemalisch Tijdschrift, vol. 3 (1923), 
pp. 69-75. 

* L. V. Kantorovich, “Functional Analysis and Applied Mathematics," Uspekhi 
Matematicheskikh Nauk, vol. 3, No. 6 (1948), pp. 89-185. An English translation of 
this important paper was prepared for the National Bureau of Standards, Report 
1509 (1952). 
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form by Prager and Synge’ and effectively used by them to construct 
bounds for exact solutions of elastostatic problems. These authors deal 
with a real linear function space F, each point of which is a function t,; 
representing the state of stress in an elastic body r. The set of functions 
Tij can be thought to define a point P in F or, alternatively, a position 
vector T from the origin 0 (r,j = 0) to P. The vectors T are required to 
satisfy the familiar laws of addition, multiplication by scalars, and scalar 
multiplication of ordinary vector algebra. The square of length of T 
is defined by the formula 

(122.1) T • T = JJ r./e,; rfr, 

R 

where the e,; are defined by Hooke's law,- 

[23.10] e.,- = - J ^ 

Formula (122.1) determines metric properties of P, and since is 
twice the strain energy, the metric of P is positive definite. Two vectors 
T and T' associated with a pair of points r.j and tJj have the scalar product 

T.- T' = eoT.', dr, 

satisfying the reciprocity relation (Sec, 109) T • T' — T'• T. Conse¬ 
quently, the notions of directions, angle, orthogonality of vectors, etc., 
can be defined in a manner familiar from Riemannian geometry, and one 
can use the suggestiv^e language and ideas of elementary geometry as an 
aid in visualizing relationships among different states of stress. 

Thus, if one considers a set S of all functions r.j of class C^, this set 
contains a subset Si of those th which satisfy the equilibrium equations 

(122.2) T.y.j = 0 in t. 

Also, there is a subset S 2 of *S consisting of the uj satisfying the com¬ 
patibility equations 

c.j.Ai + Cki.ij — €ik,ji — €ji,ik = 0 in T. 

Likewise there are subsets *S\. containing the t,> that satisfy various types 
of boundary conditions on the surface of t. The exact solution f,, of a 
given boundary-value problem consists only of those t.j which are found 

^ W. Prager and J. L. Synge, Quarterly of Applied Mathematics, vol. 5 (1947), pp. 

241-269. 

J. L. Syngo, Quarterly of Applied Mathematics, vol, 6 (1948), pp. 15-19; Proceedings 
of the Royal Irish Academy {A) vol. 53 (1950), pp. 41-64; Rendiconti di matemaiica, 
Rome, ser. 5, vol. 10 (1951), pp. 1-21. 

* Although we write this law for an isotropic body, it is not essentia) to restrict the 
theory to isotropic clastic media. Any law of the form c,, = can be used so long 

^8 in a positive definite form. 
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in the intersection of appropriate subsets of S. Prager and Synge 
obtain approximate solutions” by isolating those subsets for which one 
or several conditions determining a unique solution are relaxed. 

If the T,j in *Si, for example, are required to satisfy certain boundary 
conditions, then the exact solution f,y is determined by those ny which 
minimize the complementary energy. On the other hand, if one con¬ 
siders the vectors T in the subset ,^2 which satisfy suitable boundary 
conditions, it turns out that the true state f,y maximizes the strain 

energy. Iheoiems such as these serve to determine two-sided bounds 
for the true state. 


Prager and Synge have couched their theorems in the language of 
geometry, and because the true states happen to be located on an inter¬ 
section of a hyperplane with a hypersphere in the space F, their method 


has been called the mrfhod of hypcrcircled While it is true that several 
maximum-minimum principles formulated by these authors are direct 
conseciuences of the Schwarz and Bessel inequalities for vectors in a suit¬ 
able function space,^ the usefulness of geometric interpretation, as an aid 
to understanding t hose inequalities and as a guide in formulating theorems, 
is riuite apparent. 


123. The Method of Finite Differences. The various methods for 
approximate solution of boundary-\'alue problems considered in the 
foregoing yield analytic expressions for the approximating functions. 
Although they have been successfully exploited in numerous problems of 
practical interest, there are serious limitations to their general use. The 
choice of coordinate functions in the approximate solution is governed 
by the shape of the region and by the form of the boundary conditions. 

When the boundary values are not given by simple analytical expres¬ 
sions, it is difficult to make a judicious choice of coordinate functions, and 
even when a set of such functions is found, the computations may prove 
prohibitively heavy. One is then obliged to turn to some numerical or 
graphical method to obtain an approximate solution of the problem. 
The most universal of such numerical methods is the method of finite 
differences. In this method the differential equation is replaced by an 
approximating difference equation and the continuous region R by a set 
of dis(Tete points. This permits one to reduce the problem to the solu¬ 
tion of systems of algebraic equations, which may involve hundreds of 
unknowns. Ordinarily, some iterative technique has to be devised to 
solve such systems, and the high-speed electronic computers were devel- 


1 A clear discussion of the uses of the hypercircle method in stress analysis is con¬ 
tained in W. Prager, “The Extremum Principles of the Mathematical Theory of 
Elasticity and their Use in Stress Analysis,” University of Washington Bulletin 119 
(1951). 

* See, for example, the Kantorovich Uspe.khi paper cited in this section, and the 
Diax Collectanea Mothemntirn article, mentioned in Sec. 116. 
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oped principally because of the need for coping with problems of this 
sort.^ 

The main disadvantage of all numerical techniques is that they give 
numerical values for unknown functions at a set of discrete points instead 
of the analytical expressions defined over the initial region R. Of course, 
when the boundary-value data are determined by measurements at a 
finite set of points of R, the difference-equations methods may he the 
best mode of attack on the problem. Any analytic techniciue would 
require fitting curves to the discontinuous data. 

We proceed to the outline of the general procedure followed in reducing 
the given analytical boundary-value problem to a problem in difference 
equations. For definiteness let the region R be bounded by a simple 
closed curve C, and we seek to determine the function w(x, y) satisfying 
some differential equation in R. From the definition of partial deriva¬ 
tives it follows that^ 


(123.1) 


dll 

dx 

dhi. 

dh^ 

dxdy 


u{x + /!,!/)- m(x, Ij) 
lim-r-’ 

u(x + h, !j) - 2u(x, y) + u(x - h, y) 
lim - ,v - - -» 

;i-»o 

u(x~^h, y-^k)-u(x-\-fi, y)~u{x, y-\-k)-{-n{x, y) 

Ik 


= lim 


h-*0 

it-»0 


and so on. 

For small values of h and k the partial derivatives are nearly equal to 
the difference quotients appearing in the right-hand members of formulas 
(123.1). If one replaces derivatives in the given differential equation by 
difference quotients, there results a difference equation which is a good 
approximation to the given e(iuation when h and k are small. 

Thus, to Laplace’s equation 


(123.2) 




there corresponds the difference equation 

(123.3) A-a = = 0, 


svhere 

Wrx = ^ (w(x h, y) - 2u(x, y) -j- u(x - h, i/)], 
14^ = ^ [w(x, y -\-h) - 2u(x, y) w(x, y - h)]. 


' A noniterative technique for numerical solution of boundary-value problems, 
suitable for high-speed computing machines, was proposed by M. A. Hyman, Applied 
Snentific lieftenrrhf sec. B, vol. 2 (1052), pp. 325-351. 

* *^ 00 , for example, K. Gour.snt, Cours d'aiialyse (1027), vol. I, p. 47. 
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In a difference equation the values of u{Xj y) are related at a set of 

discrete points determined by the choices of h and k. Ordinarily these 

points are chosen so that they form a square net* with specified mesh 
size h. 

1 he usual piocedure is to cover the region R by a net consisting of two 
sets of mutually orthogonal lines a distance h apart (Fig. 63) and mark 
off a polygonal contour C' so that it approximates sufficiently closely the 



boundary C. The domain R' in which the solution of the difference 
equation is sought is formed by the lattice points of the net contained 
within C\ The assigned boundary values on C are then transferred in 
some manner to the lattice points on C\ When the lattice points on 
C' do not coincide with points on C, the desired values can be got by 

interpolation.2 

One then seeks a solution of the difference equation which satisfies the 
boundary conditions imposed at the lattice points on C'. Usually, this 
leads to a consideration of a system of a large number of algebraic 
equations in many unknowns. An illustration of this procedure is given 
in the following section in connection with a Dirichlet problem for 
Laplace’s equation. 

The literature on finite-difference methods is extensive.® The con- 

^ Rectangular, polygonal, and curvilinear nets are also used. See, for example, 
D. Y. Panov, Handbook on Numerical Solution of Partial Differential Equations, 
Moscow (1951), which contains a good account of the difference-equations techniques. 
See also Appendix to S. Timoshenko and J. N. Goodier's Theory of Elasticity (1951). 

* See, for example, W. E. Milne, Numerical Solution of Differential Equations 
flOSS), or L. M. Milne-Thomson, Calculus of Finite Differences (1933). 

* See Chap. 10 by T. J. Higgins in L. E. Grinter, editor, Numerical Methods of 
.4nalysis in Engineering (1949). 
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vergence of approximate solutions of the difference equations connected 
with the second-order partial differential equations was investigated by^ 
Lusternik, Courant, Friedrichs, Levy, and Petrovsky. An excellent 
account of the finite-difference methods, including a proof of convergence, 
for the case of elliptic equations, is contained in Chap. 3 of the Kan¬ 
torovich and Krylov monograph^ cited in Sec. 112. 

124. An Illustration of the Method of Finite Differences.^ The method 
of finite differences will be illustrated by applying it to the Dirichlet 
problem of determining the function ^(.r, //) defined by 


(124.1) 


= 0 

xP = g(s) 


in R, 
on C, 


We lay down a square net over the region R, assign known values to the 
net points on the boundary, and approximate (guessed) values at interior 
points. The differential equation of the system (124.1) is replaced by a 
difference equation, which we proceed 
to derive. 

In the neighborhood of any interior 
point of R (taken, for the moment, as 
the origin of coordinates), we can write 

(124.2) ^(x, y) = ^0 -f aioX + aoiij 

+ azox^ + ao2y^ + auxy + * * * 


00 00 

t=0>=0 


oiijX^yK 


y> 


i 



h 


'I'o k 




I'lc. G4 


The value of the function xp at the ori¬ 
gin is precisely 

^(0, 0) = xpQ — aoo, 

while at the neighboring net points to the right and left one has (Fig. 64) 


‘ L, A. Lusternik, “tlber einige Anwendungen der direkten Methodcn in Variation- 
srechnung,” Matematicheski Shornik, vol. 2S (11)26), pp. 173-201. 

R. Courant, K. Friedrichs, and H. Levy, Mathematische Annalen, vol. 100 (1928), 
pp. 32-74. 

I. 0. Petrovsky, Uspekhi Matematicheakikh Sauk, No. 8 (1941), p. 161. See also D. 
Panov, MatetmUcheski Shornik, vol. 40 (1933), pp. 373 393; Uspekhi Malematicheskikh 
Sauk, No. 4 (1937), pp. 23-33. 

S. E. Mikeladze, Izvestiya Akademii Nauk SSSR, Mathematical Series, vol. 6 
(1941), pp. 57-74. 

F. P. Yushkov, Prikl. Mat. Mekh., Akademiya Nauk SSSR, vol. 12 (1948), pp. 223- 
226. 

* See also Chap. V by W. Feller in J. D. Tamarkin and W. Feller, Partial Differen¬ 
tial Equations (1941), pp. 160-196. 

* This section is taken, virtually without changes, from the first edition of this book 
It was prepared for that edition by Dr. R. D. Specht. 
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— 'A(^, ~ ^ = ^0 + aio^ + Ofzo^^ + * 

» = 0 

0) = ^0 — aioh + a2oh^ ~ ' i 

and 

!Ai + ^3 = 2^p(^ + 2a2oh^ + 2a4oh^ + • • ' . 

Simila riy, 

lAc + = 2\^o + 20*02^^ + 2ao4h^ + * * ' . 


Since the value of the Laplacian at the origin is 

(VV)o = 2ot2Q + 2ao2, 

one can write 


f 


(124.3) 


+ ^2 + ^3 + ^4 — 4^0 


(VV)o + terms in h^. 


As the choice of the origin of coordinates is not essential to the argument 
above, the foregoing expression relates VV at any point to the value of rp 
at that point and to the neighboring values. We drop the terms in 
and replace the Laplace differential equation VV = 0 by the Laplace 
difference equation 

+ h,y) + \p{x - h,7j) + ^(x, y + h) + i^(x, y - h) - 4^(x, y) = 0, 


or 

(124.4) 


^0 = 


+ ^2 + ^3 + yp4 


Expressed in words, the vabie of ^(x, y) at any point is the mean of its values 
at the four immediate neighboring points. This difference equation is 
equivalent to a set of linear equations for the values of ^ at interior points 
in terms of the prescribed boundary values. The number of variables is 
usually so large, however, that direct solution is out of the question. 
Instead, we may resort to an iterative procedure. 

The simplest (but most laborious) way of solving the Laplace difference 
equation is to guess at the proper values for the interior points of the net¬ 
work; this guess is then corrected by traversing the net, replacing each 
interior value by the mean of its four immediate neighbors. Repeated 
traverses of the net will give interior values that converge to the values 
of the solution function ^(x, y). The convergence, however, is so slow 
as to require almost unlimited manpower in order to secure sufficiently 
accurate results. Fortunately, various procedures are available for 
improving the rapidity of convergence. 

Instead of expressing the value of ^ as the mean of the four immediate 
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neighbors [Eq. (124.4)], the four diagonal 
65). We have from (124.2) 

^5 4 - ^6 + ^7 + ^8 = 4^0 

+ 4 (a 2 o + ao 2 )h'^ + terms in 

or, neglecting terms in compared with 
unity, 



^5 + ^6 4" ^7 + ^8 “ 4l/'o 

h'^ 


The Laplace difference equation can also 
be written, then, as 


(124.5) 


^6 4" ^6 4" ^7 




neighbors may be used‘ (Fig. 



If both the immediate and the diagonal neighbors are used, then the 

formula 


(124.6) 20^0 = 4(^1 4" ^2 4- ^8 4" ^ 4 ) 4- (^5 4- 4- ^7 4- 


gives the value of V'o for any seventh-order harmonic polynomial.^ 

The slowness of convergence of the original process [Eq. (124.4)] is 
explained by the fact that, on any one traverse, an interior value is made 
to depend only on its immediate neighbors, and the effect of the pre¬ 
scribed boundary values moves inland very slowly as successive traverses 
are made. The boundary values may be made effective at a greater 
distance by the following procedure, which uses 9 interior points and 
16 boundary points il/., Ci (Fig. 66 ). The value at the center is first 
found from^ 


(124.7) ^^00 — y{^[D\ 4“ /)2 4~ 4" ^4 4" 4" 4“ ^>7 Z)8 

-h 2{M, + M 2 + il /3 4- M,)\. 

The corner values, such as are obtained from the diagonal neighbors, 
so that 

, ^uo 4 - C' I 4" 1 4" ^1/ 2 

yh =-;-, 


while values such as ^lu make use of the immediate neighbors 

• ^00 4 " M \ 4 " ^11 4 " ^1.-1 

^10 = - j - 

‘ This follows from invariance with respect to rotation. 

’ G. H. Shortley and R. Weller, Journal of Applied Physics, vol. 9 (1938), p. 345, 

* G. H. Shortley, R. Weller, and B. Fried, “Numerical Solution of Laplace’s and 
Poisson's Equations,” Ohio State University Studies, Engineering Ser. (1940), p. 11. 
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This same procedure may be applied, of course, to find the value of on 
any block of 9 points in terms of the surrounding values Mi, Di, C.-, 
whether the latter lie on the boundary of the region R or not. 

The method of finite differences will now be applied to the torsion 
problem for a beam of square cross section with side length 2A. The 
conjugate torsion function i{x, y) is defined by 


C2 D3 Mn Di Cl 



C3 De M4 D7 Ci 

Fig. 66 


= 0 in R, 

= Hix- + !/■) on C. 

We introduce the variables .Y = x/A, 
Y = y/A and put 

Then the hinction <2 is subject co the 
conditions 

Wn = 0 in R, 

I on W = +1, 

t on T = ±1. 


(124.8) 


9 = 


A coarse net is now laid down over the square section (Fig. 67). Equa¬ 
tion (124.7) gives fi(0, 0) = 1250, while }4) = 2812 is derived from 
its diagonal neighbors by (124.5) and S2()^, 0) = 1718 from its immediate 



10,000 2500 0 2500 10,000 

Fro. 67 


neighbors by (124.4). From symmetry considerations, it is seen that 
only one octant of the section need be considered. The values of in 
this octant are now improved by using Eq. (124.6) to give, in order, 
H) = 2250, 0) - 1572, and n(0, 0) = 1708. Figure 68 

shows these values as well as those of the third approximation resulting 
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from a further application of Eq. (124.6) to the net values in the same 
order as before. 

The values found above can be checked against those given by the 




10,000 


2812 

2250 

2214 

2500 

1250 

1718 


1708 

1572 

0 

1750 

1634 



Fig. 68 


exact solution of the problem in Sec. 38. From (38.10) and (124.8), it 
follows that 


fi(X, Y) = 10^ 


1 + - X' - 8 2 

n = 0 


(-l)"coshiVF 
cosh N 


cos NX 


where N = (2a + l)7r/2. The exact values at the net points used above 
are found to be 


fi(0, 0) = 1787.4, Q(0, j^) = 1673.6, 0(3^, }4) = 2245.8, 

and it is seen that the approximate values are in error at most by 2 per 
cent. 

The torsional rigidity is given by 





dx dy — 2 





(1 -h lO-'fi) dxdy - 


I + y^) 



dx dy 




UdXdY. 


The maximum shear stress occurs at a mid-point of the boundary and is 
given by 



To find the approximate value of the shear stress at this point, we pass a 
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parabola through the points 0(1, 0) = 0, 0(1 - A, 0) = 0,, and 0(1 - 

2A, 0) = O 2 , where h is the mesh of the net in the X, Y coordinates. The 
slope of the parabola at (1, 0) is given by 

/d0\ 1 , 

and we have, approximately, 


(124.9) 









The approximate values of 0 given in Fig. 68 yield 0i = 1634, 




1750, 


7-n.„ = 0.6196/1, 

Zfja 


which is 8.1 per cent below the exact value 0.675A. The numerical 
values of 0 can be obtained by Simpson’s rule to give 




QdXdY 


80,246 



D = 0.1391, 


which is 1 per cent below the true value 0.1406. 

If the exact solution of this problem were not known, it would have 
been necessary to proceed with the iterative procedure until the net values 
remained sensibly constant. Before continuing the process, however, we 
introduce a laborsaving modification. 

Denote by an approximate solution and by Q the exact solution of 
the difference equation at a given net point. Then one can write 

= Q + 

where is the error at the net point in the solution of the difference (not 
the differential) equation. A single traverse of the net yields an improved 
value and error 

We denote by the change in in one traverse; that is, 

5(1) = ^ii) — ^io) = g(i) _ e(0). 

Now replace the original boundary-value problem of determining the 
function 12 with given boundary values by the problem of determining t e 
difference function 6, which vanishes at the boundary net points. n 
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other words, the differences 5^*^ are improved in the same wa}'^ [for exam¬ 
ple, by Eq. (124.4)] as were the original values Q, and successive traverses 
yield the improved differences .... The final values of ft are 

obtained by adding to ft^*^ the improved differences: 

i^Cn) ^ Q(l) _|_ §(2) g(3) ^ 5(ri)^ 

For 

gC2) = ^(2) _ Q(I) = g(2> _ ^(1)^ 

and, in general, 

^(f») _ 0(n) _ _ ^(fi) _ ((n-1)^ 

Then 

Q(1) 4- 5(2) _|_ 5(3) 5tn) 

- ft + - €(*>) + - 6^2)) + . . . 4- (e(n) _ ,(»-!)) 

= ft + €<"» = ft(">. 

In the torsion problem under discussion, the differences 5'^* can be 
found from the values of ft calculated on the last two traverses (Fig. 68). 



In Fig. 09, the.se values of ft are shown in the left-hand columns, while 
in the columns on the right are entered the differences 
obtained by applying (124.6) to the differences in the order (3^, J^), 
m, 0), (0, 0). Two advantages of working with the difference function 
5 rather than with the original function ft are immediately seen. Both 
the zero boundary values and the smaller number of significant figures 
in the differences 5 make for easier computation. A third and more 
powerful advantage is that use of the difference function 5 makes possible 
the estimation of the effect of infinitely many traverses of the network. 
That is, inspection of the successive differences suggests that 
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these and succeeding values may form a geometric progression of ratio 

We hazard a guess that this is indeed the case and sum each infinite series 
of differenceSj getting, in this case, 

5(6) + 5C6) ^(7) _f. . . . ^ = 5(4)^ 

oe 

The sum of the differences ^ is then added to fi”' at each net point to 

2 

obtain an estimate of (see the fifth entry in each column on the left 

in Fig. 69). The assumption that the successive differences 5^"^ form a 

geometric progression can now be tested by using (124.6) to improve the 

values of Q just obtained (see the last entry in the left-hand columns of 
Fig. 69). 

Shortley, Weller, and Fried, in an investigation of the convergence of 

the method of finite differences,* hav'e shown that this extrapolation to the 

limiting net value by summing the infinite geometric series of differences 
is possible in general. 

The final net values in Fig. 69 satisfy the difference equation (to within 
one unit) but not the differential equation. This is shown by comparison 
with the exact ordinates given above, and the disagreement arises from 
the fact that, in setting up the difference equation, terms of higher order 
in the net mesh were neglected [see (124.3)]. We proceed, therefore, to 
decrease the mesh of the net to one-half its original size. 

In the process of interpolation leading to the values of Q at the new 
net points, the difference equations (124.4) and (124.5) are used to ensure 
that the interpolated values satisfy, at least approximately, the differen¬ 
tial equation = 0. The mean of the diagonal neighbors [Eq. 
(124.5)] furnishes the values of %), ^), and f2(M, 34). The 

immediate neighbors are used [Eq. (124.4)] to get 0), n(M, 0), 

/4)) and J4). The resulting values are shown in Fig. 

70. Without any further improvement, these values give = 1226, 

^2 = 1683 [see Eq. (124.9)], and 

s= 0.661.4., 

which is 2 per cent below the exact value 0.6754. The integral of Q is 
found by Simpson’s rule to be approximately 9292, and the approximate 
torsional rigidity is found to be D/(^a^) = 0.1414, a value 0.6 per cent 
above the exact result of 0.1406. 

Instead of traversing the lattice points in a fixed order and extrapo¬ 
lating to the limiting net value, as above, one can correct the lattice values 
in any way at all. Indeed, all that is required is that one arrive at values 
for which the difference equation is satisfied—or, alternatively, for 

* G. H. Shortley, R. Weller, and B, Fried, “Numerical Solution of Laplace’s and 
Poisson's Equations,” Ohio State University Studies, Engineering Ser. (1940), p. 18. 
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which the differences 5 are zero. In this way, the experience and physical 
intuition of the computer can be used to good advantage. 

Another variation in the finite-difference method consists in replacing 
the lattice with square mesh, used above, by a lattice formed of regular 
polygons.^ 

The torsion problem of a beam of square cross section, considered 
above, is a particularly simple one in that the square cross section 
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4316 

6625 


1 

1 

2263 

2672 

2500 


1857 

1853 

1611 
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1799 

1799 

1 

1 

1 

1683 

1226 

i 

0 
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imposes no special complications at the boundary. When the boundary 

is curved, the derivatives are replaced by finite-difference expressions 
involving unequal intervals.- 

While the finite-difference method has been illustrated by its applica¬ 
tion to the problem of Dirichlet, 


= 0 
given 


m /?, 
on C, 


It can obviously be extended to a wide variety of problems in engineering 

and mathematical physics. We mention as e.xamples’ the plasticity 

problem of torsion of a shaft strained beyond the elastic limit and the 

problem of a two-dimensional magnetic field containing a triangular 
prism of iron. 

‘ See for example, D. G. Christopherson and R. V, Southwell, "Relaxation Methods 
Applied to Engineering Problems. III. Problems Involving Two Independent Vari- 
^ of the Royal Society {London) {A), vol. 168 (1938), pp. 317-350. 

For this and other details, both theoretical and practical, relating to finite-differ- 
ence methods, see G. H. Shortley, R. Weller, and B. Fried, "Numerical Solutions 

Ser Sor Equations,” Ohio State University Studies, Engineering 

>D. G. Christopherson and R. V. Southwell, "Relaxation Methods Applied to 
Engineering Problems. III. Problems Involving Two Independent Variables,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society {London) {A), vol. 168 (1938), pp. 317-350. 
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Tables given by D. Moskovitz' can be used to obtain the exact solution 
of the difference equation corresponding to the Poisson equation 


d^V 

dx^ 



dW 

dy^ 


= y), 


when the region R is assumed to be rectangular. 

126. Relaxation Methods. We saw that the application of the method 
of finite differences may lead to the solution of certain systems of linear 
algebraic equations. Such systems frequently arise in applications, and 
a technique for solving them, bearing the name of the relaxation method, 
is the subject of this section. 

Let us begin by considering a very simple example.^ The system 


(125.1) 


1 2wi — Ui 

1 — 'Wl “h 2 u 2 — Ug 

1 — + 2uz — Ui 

1 — ws + 2 ua — 

1 — W4 + Xli 


Ti 

r2 

7*3 

Ta 

Th 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


corresponds to the problem of static equilibrium of 10 equal masses, 
equally spaced on a light string under a uniform tension (see Fig. 71, in 



which the sag is exaggerated). By symmetry we assume 
W 7 = W 4 , etc. 

The desired equilibrium position corresponds to the Wi, . . . , ws 
obtained by solving (125.1) with 7*1 = • • • = rs = 0. A direct approach 
to solving the problem would be to solve (125.1) by the systematic 
elimination of unknowns, in the fashion of high-school algebra. The 
elimination might alternatively be expressed in terms of determinants. 
While these direct methods would solve (125.1) fairly readily, they would 
be very complicated indeed for a larger system like that corresponding to 

Fig. 72. 

An alternate solution of (125.1) has proved very popular among 
engineers and computers. We make a first guess of the w, say u\ = 4, 

* “The Numerical Solution of Laplace's and Poisson's Equations/' Quarterly of 
Applied Mathematicsj vol. 2 (1944), pp. 148-163. 

* This example, together with other material in this section, is adapted from G. E. 
Forsythe's chapter in Modern Mathematics for the Engineer, edited by E. F. Becken- 
bach, (1955). I am indebted to Dr. G. E. Forsythe, Research Mathematician, 
Numerical Analysis Research Project, Department of Mathematics, University of 
California, Los Angeles, for the preparation of this section. 
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Ms = 8 , M 3 = 12, M 4 = 14, M 6 = 15. From (125.1) we find that 

ri = rz = - 1 , rs = 1 , r4 = rs = 0 . 

Since these residuals ri are not all zero, we shall improve the trial solution 
by reducing them. We pick one of the numerically largest r., say rs, and 
bring it to zero by an appropriate change AU 3 in ms alone. It is clear from 
(125.1) that a unit increase in M 3 (Ams = -HI) would cause changes only in 

rs, Ta, and r 4 , and these changes would be Ars = — l.Arg = + 2 , Ar 4 = — 1 . 

To make ra = 0 calls for Ara = — 1 , which we bring about by selecting 

Am3 = —0.5. 

As by-products we have Ars = Ar 4 = +0.5. Accumulating the r and 
Ar, we find the residuals ri = -1.0, rj = -0.5, rg = 0.0, r 4 = 0.5, rs 
= 0.0. There is now a single numerically largest residual, ri, and we pro¬ 
ceed to “liquidate” it by selecting Aui = +0.5. Next time Am 2 = + 0 . 5 , 
etc. Eight steps of this process are summarized in Table 1. An 
experienced computer goes very rapidly, calculating mentally and record¬ 
ing a residual only when it changes. 


Table 1 . Relaxation Solution of Eqs . ( 125 . 1 ) 


• 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

First guess of . 

1 

4.0 

8.0 

12.0 

14.0 

15.0 

Residuals 1 

-1.0 

-10 

1.0 

0.0 

0.0 


i 

AUi 

Residuals 

3 

- 0.5 





1 

1 

-fO.5 

-10 

- 0.5 

0.0 

0 5 

0 0 

2 

- f - 0.5 

0.0 

- 1.0 

0 0 

0.5 

[ 0.0 

4 

- 0.3 

- 0.5 

0.0 

- 0.5 

0.5 

0.0 

1 

1 

1 

+ 0.3 

- 0.5 

1 

1 

0,0 

-0 2 

^ 1 

- 0.1 

0.3 

2 

+ U .2 

0.1 

1 

1 

- 0.3 

- 0.2 

- 0.1 i 

1 

i 0.3 

3 ! 

1 

! +0 2 

-U I 

1 

I 

0 I 

1 

1 

-0 4 

-0 1 

0.3 

5 

1 

-0 3 

- 0.1 

- 0.1 

0.0 

- 0.3 

0.3 



-0 1 

1 

- 0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 


Current solution 

, 4.8 

8.7 1 

1 1 

11.7 

1 

13.7 

14.7 


Residuals. 

-0.1 

- 0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Check 

True solution. 

5.0 

9 0 

12 0 

14.0 

15 0 
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SouthwelP thinks of the Vi as negatives of constraining forces actually 
applied to the weights to keep the system in equilibrium with the current 
displacements. Each step of the above calculation is then thought of 
as a relaxation of one of these external constraints. Hence Southwell's 
name for the process—relaxation. 

At the bottom of Table 1 are cumulated the current values of the w,-. 
For example, = 4 + 0.5 + 0.3 = 4.8. Recalculation of the residuals 
then confirms the computation so far. In these eight mental steps the 
maximum error of the Ui has been reduced from 1.0 to 0.3. Further com¬ 
puting would improve the Ui at a comparable rate, and it would not take 
long to achieve ordinary engineering accuracy. 

There are many tricks used by relaxers. One, illustrated in Table 1, is 
to work to one significant digit only, and not to complicate the numbers 

by introducing overprecise corrections like Au 4 = —0.25. Thus residuals 

are liquidated only in the most significant digit. More precision comes 
automatically in later steps. Other tricks can be used to accelerate the 
convergence of the Ui to the correct answers. Such acceleration is nearly 
always essential to solving a problem of any magnitude. 

A great timesaver in engineering practice is not to draw up anything 
like Table 1, but instead to use a working drawing of the model as a com¬ 
puting sheet. The values of Aui and r, can be recorded on the drawing. 

Relaxation is really fun for a computer, for several reasons: (1) seeing 
the partial answer evolve lends a purpose to each step, and combats the 
usual tedium of day-long computing; (2) one's intelligence is continually 
challenged by the possibility of improving the speed of convergence; (3) 
one need never waste much time in erroneous computing, as is possible in 
elimination. 

There are many variations of relaxation methods. They all deal with 
solving systems of equations, usually linear, and they share these essential 
properties: (1) for any trial solution there is a measure of the error in each 
of the equations; (2) for each unsatisfied equation there is a separate 
formula for improving the trial solution; (3) one calculates at each step 
with the equation whose error is largest. 

The relaxation method was originally devised for pencil-and-paper 
computing, without a keyboard calculator, and is ideally adapted to such 
work. It is reasonably adaptable to keyboard calculators, but here it 
seems to lose some of its relative superiority over other methods. For 

automatic digital computers, see below. 

The relaxation method seems to date from Gauss,* who used and 

* R. V. Southwell, Relaxation Methods in Engineering Science (1940). 

2 C. F. Gauss, Brief an Gorling, 26 December 1823, Werke, vol. 9, pp. 278-281 
[translated by G. E. Forsythe, Afalhemalical Tables and Other Aids to Computation, 

vol. 5 (1951), pp. 255-258]. 
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recommended the basic method and many of the standard tricks. Seidel* 
proved it would converge for linear systems with positive definite matrices. 
In the thirties SouthwelF rediscovered Gauss' method and named it. lie 
and his school have developed the method and brought its wide applica¬ 
bility to the attention of engineers and scientists everywhere. The 
method has proved especially suited to the analysis of complicated 
redundant pin-jointed frameworks. These have equations like (125.1), 
with more involved coefficients. 

As a digression it should be noted 
that one-dimensional problems like 
that of Fig. 71 should not in practice 
be solved by relaxation, for they are 
easily solved by a fast trial-and- 
recursion scheme, even for variable 
masses. For example, in (125.1) 
change the last equation to read 

-1 - 1/4 + 2«6 - We = rs = 0. 

Fix ri = • • • = rt = 0. By sym¬ 
metry we should have we — = 0. 

Try = 3. From the modified 
equations (125.1), we find successively 
= 5, = 6, = 6, = 5, 

= 3, whence = — 2. 

Now try = 6. We find successively = 11, = 15, = 18, 

= 20, = 21, _ ^(^ 2 ) ^ _|_2 Interpolating linearly between 

and «'« to make u, - u, zero, we get a. = 5, whence the true solution 
is obtained recursively. 

The point of Table 1 was to show the technique of relaxation in a simple 
setting. The practical applications of the method begin with two- 
dimensional problems—like trusses. Or, in closer relation to Fig. 71, 
suppose one had an L-shaped network of light strings with 21 weights 
on it in a horizontal plane (Fig. 72). How might one calculate the 
equilibrium position of the weights under large tension and under 
gravity? With the same assumptions as above, we find 21 equations like 

(125.2) — 1 — tij — Me + 4u7 — mj — M 12 = r? = 0. 



‘ Ludwig Seidel, “ Ueber ein Verfahren, die Gleichungen, auf welche die Methode 
der klemsten Quadrate fUhrt, sowie lineare Gleichungen liberhaupt, durch successive 
Annaherung aufsulosen,” Abhandlungen mathematiach. phyaiachen Klaaae, Bayriache 
Akademie der Wiaaenec-haften {Munchen), vol. 11 (1874), pp. 81-108. 

y - Southwell, Relaxation Methods in Engineering Science (1940) and Relax- 
ation Methods in Theoretical Physics (1946). 
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It would be a tedious computation at a desk to solve these by elimination, 
and no simple recursive scheme works here. A practical answer is 

relaxation, which works numerically 
about like Table 1, although with slower 
convergence. The same tricks apply as 
before. 

An essential feature of systems of 
equations like (125.2) is that most of the 
coefficients of the w.- are zero. It is this 
feature of such systems which makes 
relaxation a possible pencil-and-paper 
method of solving them. 

The matrix A of coefficients a,y of the 
system (125.1) or of the system of all 21 
equations like (125.2) has two properties 
which will prove very important in our 





Vu). 73 




further discussion. First, 


(125.3) .1 is symmetric and positive definite. 

The second property, (125.4), concerns the geometry of the connecting 
strings in Figs. 71 and 72. Note that the weights in the figures have 
been drawn in two colors: black and white. Note that each string con¬ 
nects weights of opposite color. Hence, in the equations the subscripts i 
of the unknowns w, can be divided into two groups B, W (by color), so 
that 

(125.4) Oij = 0, 

for i in B, j in B (i ^ j) and for i in W, j in W (i ^ j). 

Another way of expressing (125.4) comes from reordering the unknowns 
Ui and the corresponding equations so that the “blacks” entirely precede 
the “whites.” Then the matrix takes the schematic form of Fig. 73, 
where the circles denote zeros, the small crosses denote nonzero numbers, 
and the large crosses denote submatrices of zero and nonzero elements. 
Any system of linear equations satisfying (125.4) is said by Young^ to 
have property (/I). 

We note in passing that the first boundary-value problem for any 
second-order self-adjoint partial differential equation lacking a term in 
d^u/dx dy leads to a symmetric linear system with property (A), when 
difference equations are suitably introduced. If the partial differential 
equation is elliptic, then (125.3) holds. 

Before we discuss methods suitable for electronic computers, it will be 
convenient to introduce another method for solving a linear system. 

* David Young, Iterative Methods for Solving Partial Difference Equations of 
Elliptic Type,” Transactions of the American Mathematical Society, vol. 76 (1954), 
pp. 92-111 (condensation of hi.s 1950 Harvard thesis). 
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The most general system of n linear algebraic equations in n unknowns 
can be written in the form 

n 

(125.5) ^ aijUj + 6v = r, = 0 (f = 1, . . . , n), ^ 

For the moment we do not assume that the matrix satisfies (125.3) or 

(125.4) , but it is essential that no = 0. Iterative methods for solving 

(125.5) have been popular since Gauss' time, if not longer. One process, 

called the Seidel or Gauss-Seidel method, is the following: One solves the 
first equation (125.5) for Wi, using the current values of wo, • • • , Rr,. 
Then the second equation is solved for uo, using the latest known values 
of Wi, Wg, . . . , Wn. And SO Oil. All the equations (125.5) are solved 
in cyclic order for Ui, . . . , m„, always with the latest values of the other 
unknowns. In other words, suppose • ■ • , are known. One 
gets . . . , by successively solving these n equations: 

i n 

(125.6) ^ ^ aijUp + 6,- = 0, (f = 1, 2, . . . , n). 

j = 1 i =»4-1 

One hopes that the will converge as A: ^ » to the iq which solve the 
system (125.5). 

The reader will note that the Seidel process is closely related to the 
relaxation process described earlier in this section. The difference is the 
order in which Eqs. (125.5) are solved. In the relaxation method we do 
the equations in an order determined by the size of the r,. In the Seidel 
process the order is fixed and cyclic. 

Let us analyze the behavior of the Seidel process. In our applications 
the following theorem, apparently first completely proved by Schmeidler^ 
in 1949, is essential; 

Theorem: If ike matrix A is symmetric and positive definite, then in the 
Seidel process the converge as k—* ^ to limits u, (i = 1, . . , , n), 
solving the system (125.5). 

What happens when A is not positive definite? Or, in any case, how 
does the vector w'** approach w? If the convergence is slow, how can it 
be speeded up? The answers to these three questions can be obtained 
through some use of matrix theory, as follows: 

Let the matrix of coefficients A in (125.5), assumed nonsingular, be 
written as the sum of three matrices: A = D + E F. Here D has the 
main diagonal of A but is zero elsewhere; E has the below-diagonal 
elements of A but is zero elsewhere; and F has the above-diagonal ele- 

* Werner Schmeidler, Vortrage uber Determinanten und Matrizen mit Anwendun- 
gon in Physik und Technik, Akademie-Verlag, Berlin (1949). Professor A. Ostrowski 
has traced incomplete proofs back to P. Pizzetti, Atti della reale acrademia dei Lincei, 
Rendiconti (4), vol. 32 (1887), pp. 230-235, 288-293. 
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ments of A but is zero elsewhere. Thus, schematically, 



Equations (125.0) can be written in the following matrix-vector form; 

(125.7) (D + +5 = 0. 

If u denotes the unique vector solving (125.5), we have 

(125.8) (D + E)u + Fu + 5 = 0. 

Subtracting (125.8) from (125.7), and letting = w'** — u denote the 
error of we have 

(125.9) (D + E)c(^+»> + = 0. 

Now since no = 0, the matrix D E has an inverse (D + E)~^. 
Letting H denote the matrix -{D + E)-^F, we find from (125.9) that 

(125.10) ^(*+1) = He^^\ 
whence 

(125.11) 


Equation (125.10) shows the linear behavior of the Seidel iteration 
process. A representation of the error in terms of the initial error is 
given by (125.11), on which a complete error analysis can be based. The 
Gauss-Southwell relaxation process is theoretically more complicated just 
because it has no simple analog to (125.11). 

From the theory of linear transformations we know when and how 
goes to zero. The two determinantal equations 

(125.12) \H - m/| = 0 and \(D + E)/x + F| = 0 

have the same n real or complex roots /ii, . . . , /*„. If all (ju.| < L fhen 
in the Seidel process > u. If any |^,| > 1, the Seidel process 

diverges. In principle this settles the question of convergence. 

For most matrices A, to each of the roots //,■ of (125.12) there corre¬ 
sponds a unique vector such that That is, the trans¬ 

formation H leaves the vector y'''^ unchanged in direction but stretches it 
(|/ii| > 1) or shrinks it (|/i»| < 1) to the fraction p.- of its previous length. 
All these vectors form an oblique coordinate system, in terms of 
which we can resolve the initial error vector : 
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Assume |mi| > 1m2| > 




After repeated multiplications by 


H, the resulting vector is approximately moved into the direction 

corresponding to the root /zi of largest absolute value. Hence we find that 


(125.13) 

and we know how fast 0. If |/ii( < 1, ultimately each step reduces 
the length of to the fraction 1 mi| of itself. 

If ImiI < 1, > 0 along one direction, that of Hence —* n 

along the direction of Cases where more than one |mi| dominate 

are more complicated but can be treated with similar tools. 

Knowing the geometric character of the convergence, it is not difficult 
to design acceleration processes to speed up the convergence of to u. 

As an example of the Seidel process and its convergence, we use it to 
solve the system (125.1) with the same start as in Table 1. We have the 
following iteration: 



= ^(1 

+ 






+ 

ya-+i) 

+ 



II 

+ 


+ 


+ 

11 

II 

+ 


+ 

u'/>) 


= 1 + 





Several rounds of this are shown in Table 2. The residuals are not 
shown, and one line of the table amounts to a full cycle of the above 
algorithm. 
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In the first coluinn of Table 2 is given the ratio of the worst error of the 
?/, in the preceding and following rows of the table. By (125.13) this 
ratio converges to ml [A solution of either of Eqs. (125.12) gives 
Ml = 0.0045, M 2 = 0.3455, mi = M 4 = 0.] The approach of to u is 
one-sided and very regular. It will take about 22 cycles to gain one 
decimal point in accuracy- .Making educated guesses at xi in such 
problems is easy in desk work, if one knows (125.13) and its analog when 
|mi| = |m2 . 

I he present a\'ailability of electronic digital computing machines 
makes it possible to solve much larger problems than have been previ¬ 
ously feasible. Such machines carry out arithmetic operations at an 
effective speed on the order of 10^ times faster than a human being with 
a desk calculator. Something like 10'^ numbers of desk calculator pre¬ 
cision can 1)6 held in a tast-accoss “memory’' and made available as 
rapidly as the arithmetic organ can operate. Something like 10'^ more 
numbers can be held in an inteuiriediate storage and transferred to the 
high-speed memory in a few milliseconds. Moreover, current develop¬ 
ments will probably have made the figures given here obsolete before this 
book is publish{‘d. 

Because ot the speed and capacity of such computers, many persons 
want to solve their problems on them. It is pertinent to ask: What 
methods will prove most feasible for the computers? While definitive 
answers must await investigations as yet not made, certain indications 
are now possible. 

A first observation is that for large problems of the type of (125.1) or 
(125.2), iterative methods are relatively attractive, for much the same 
reasons as for pencil-and-paper calculation. But the relaxation method 
as outlined in connection with (125.1) has one considerable disadvantage. 
The scanning of all the residuals r, in a search for max, \ri\ is compara- 
tiv'cly time-consuming. In fact, while computing r, it would take almost 
no extra time to solve the fth eciuation for m,. But if one solves the ith 
(^filiation for (f = 1, . . . , n), one is actually carrying out the Seidel 
process, which is accordingly preferred in machine calculation to con¬ 
ventional relaxation. 

A second observation is that solving a large system (125.5) by the 
Seidel method is likely to be slow. To sp(*ed up the solution, acceleration 
methods are needed, as indicated above. But accelerations involve new 
routines, new coding, and the mundane but important problems of storing 
or reading in new codes. It is important with machines to reduce coding 
and operating to the utmost in simplicity. 

It is the remarkable discov'ery of Young* that for certain problems a 

^ David Young, “Iterative Methods for Solving Partial Difterence Equations of 
Elliptic Type,” 'J'ransaciions of the American Mathematical Societi/, vol. 7G (I9.)4), 
pp. 02 in. The same suggestion was put forward a little earlier in a special case by 
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modification of the Seidel process will vastly speed up the convergence, 
while scarcely complicating the coding at all. Where applicable, it thus 
eliminates the necessity for special acceleration routines. 

It has long been observed by relaxers that the Gauss-Southwell process 
usually goes faster if one “overrelaxes” a little at each step. Young was 
therefore convinced of the value of analyzing ovcrrelaxation carefully in 
conjunction with the Seidel process. He confines himself to positive 
definite symmetric matrices with property (/I) [see (125.4)]. In each 
step of the Seidel process (125.6) or (125.7), Young suggests that one 
first compute the Seidel value call it cj** and then compute 


This amounts to an overrelaxation of 100(/3 — 1) per cent. Young asks 
which choice of |d (1 < < 2) is best. 

The analysis proceeds much as in the Seidel process, since this system¬ 
atic over relaxation process is also a linear one. We have 

(125.14) + /'+ b ^ 0 

and 

+ /3(i;(*) - i^a-)) = (1 - /3 )mU-) _|_ 

We now eliminate from (125.14). Since 


we have 


j)u(W) = (1 ^ Du(k) -f. ^ 


(125.15) + 1 ■' + ^1 - +6 = 0 


Equation (125.15) describes systematic overrelaxation, just as Eq. 
(125.7) describes the Seidel process. [Note that (125.15) reduces to 
(125.7) for = 1.] The speed of the convergence of Young’s process is 
measured by the largest in modulus of the roots cr. of the following deter- 
minantal equation, analogous to the second part of (125.12): 


(125.16) 


+ + -A) 


1 ) +F 



For matrices satisfying (125.3) and (125.4) and for a certain ordering of 
the equations, it can be shown that the maximum of the [tr,| is least when 
wechoose^ = 2(1 + — Mi)“h whereis the largest root of (125.12). 

Hence this defines the optimal amount to overrelax. Moreover for 
this ^ all |ff,| are equal. 


Stanley P. Frankel, “Convergence Rates of Iterative Treatments of Partial Differen¬ 
tial Equations," Afathernatical Tables and Other Aids to Compulation vol 4 n0'>m 

pp. 05 - 75 . » • \iJoy)), 
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To illustrate the method, we show in Table 3 the result of solving 
(125.1) by systematic overrelaxation. Corresponding to /ij = 0.9045, we 
take /3 = 1.528. The same ratio of worst errors is given as in Table 2. 
It is irregular in Table 3 but will converge to - 1 = 0.528. With this 
value, one will require only 3.6 cycles per decimal point. Thus the value 
& = 1.528 is much superior to the value 0 = I of the Seidel method. 


Table 3. Solution of (125,1) by Syste.matic Overrelaxation 


Ratio \ 
of \ 

worst \ 

errors \ 

u 

\ 

5 

9 

12 

14 

15 

0.34 

1^(0) 

4 

8 

12 

14 

15 

0.51 


4.76 

9.34 

12.26 

14.20 

15.31 

0.54 

U<2> 

5.39 

9.32 

12.26 

14.33 

15.34 

0.76 

u(a> 

5.039 

9.060 

12.161 

14.209 

15.140 

0.74 


5.025 

9.110 

12.159 

14.119 

15.108 

0.52 

U(6) 

5.071 

9.118 

12.097 

14.093 

15.085 

0.59 


5.053 

9.052 

12.059 

14.061 

15.048 

0.67 


5.012 

9.027 

12.036 

14.032 

15.024 

0.58 


5.014 

9.024 

12.024 

14.020 

15.018 

0.56 


5.011 

9.014 

12.013 

14.013 

15.010 


y(10) 

5.0049 

9.0063 

12.0079 

14.0068 

15.0051 


G. E. Forsythe has coded for SWAC* the Young method for a simple 
difference equation, 

(125.17) u{x + A, y) + u{x, y + h) + u(x — A, y) -f- u(x, y - h) 

- 4?/(x, y) = 0, 

corresponding to the Laplace differential equation. The code will 
accommodate a network as large as 32 by 128 points. The shape of the 
boundary is immaterial, except that the boundary points must lie on the 
nodes of the network. The following example may illustrate the useful¬ 
ness of the method; 

For a rectangle of 30 X 68 = 2040 interior unknown points, each cycle 

* National Bureau of Standards Western Automatic Computer, located in the 
Department of Mathematics, University of California, Los Angeles. 
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of relaxation takes 8.5 sec. For the Seidel process the dominant eigen¬ 
value jui = 0.99416. To reduce the error to 10*® times its initial value 
by the Seidel process (^3 = 1) would require about 2300 cycles, because 
approximately one has (0.99416)23oo == iQ-e. This would take over 5 hr 
on SWAC. If, however, P is taken at its optimal value of 

2[1 + (1 - 0.99416)^^]-^ = 1.85802, 

then the dominant eigenvalue is <xi = 0.85802. For this ai, it requires 
about 90 iterations, accomplished in only 13 min, to reduce the error from 
1 to 10-®. 

Some practice with SWAC convinces people it is not difficult to esti¬ 
mate well enough in a few minutes. Actual running time to reduce the 
error by a factor of 10'® is on the order of 20 to 30 min, including the time 
necessary to determine 0 approximately. Similar experience is reported 
by Young and Lerch.^ 

On SWAC the progress of the calculation can be monitored by observ- 

n 

ing the value of — 2 |r;**| as the calculation proceeds. When 

^ = 1, decreases monotonically and smoothly. When 0 is around 
the optimal value, E^^^ has comparatively wild fluctuations, probably 
because of “beats” (something of this is seen in Table 3) between the 
various complex frequencies ai of equal magnitude. It is perhaps also 
because the opcu-ator carrying E^’‘^ into has a nonlinear elementary 
divisor. 

For recent research on Young’s and similar processes, see Riley^ and 
Sheldon.® There is evidence^ that systematic overrelaxation is also 
useful for some matrices not having property (A). The Seidel method, 
Young’s modification, and the SWAC codes are adaptable to obtaining 
the fundamental eigenvalue of a matrix with property {A). 

* David Young and Francis Lerch, “The Numerical Solution of Laplace’s Equation 
on ORDVAC,” Ballistics Research Laboratories Memorandum Report 708 (July, 1953). 

’ Riley, J. D. “Iteration Procedures for the Dirichlet Difference Problem,” Mathe- 
mntical Tables and Other Aids to Computation^ vol. 8 (1954), pp. 125-131. 

’J. W. Sheldon, “On the Numerical Solution of Elliptic Difference Equations,” 
Mathematical Tables and Other Aids to Computation, vol. 9 (1955). 

M. G. Charney, and N. A. Phillips, Numerical Integration of the Quasi-geoatrophic 

Equations for Barotropic and Simple Baroclinic Flows, Journal of Meterologu, vol. 10 
(1953), pp. 71-99. 
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of circular pipe, 228-229 
plane of, 106 

Bernoulli-Kuler law, 102, 106, 212, 243 
Betti and Rayleigh theorem, 390-893 
Betti’s method, 854- 857 

Biharinonic boundary-value prohlfin, 261 
Biharmonic equation, 77, 259 
general solution of, 262-263 
related variational problem, 402-404 
Biharmonic function, 259 
Boundary conditions, 42 
in plane elasticity, 270-272, 274-276 
Boundary-value problems, of dynamical 
elasticity, 80-81 

existence of solution, 88-89, 272, 858 
for elastostatic case, 78, 269-278 


Boundary-value problems, uniqueness of 
solution, 25-26, 86-88, 272-273 
Boussinesq problem, 341-343 

(?astigliano's formula, 84 
Castigliano’s theorem, 394 
Cauchy’s integral formula, 139 
Cauchy’s integral theorem, 138 
Circular region {see Plane elastostatic 
problems, finite simply connected 
domains) 

Circular ring, concentric, 298-300, 325- 
326 

eccentric, 301, 322-325 
Clapeyron’s formula, 84 
Clapeyron’s theorem, 86 
Collocation method, 437-440 
Compatibility equations, 25-29, 181, 390 
Beltrami-Michell, 74-76 
for plane elastostatic problems, 252, 
256 

Saint-Venant, 28 
Complementary energy, 389 
theorem of minimum, 387-389 
and compatibility equations, 390 
converse of, 389-390 

applied to torsion of cylinders, 
400-402 

Complex variable theory, 137-151 
Cauchy’s integral formula, 139 
Cauchy’s integral theorem, 138 
conformal mapping, 147-151 

application of, to flexure problem, 
219-228 

to torsion problem, 151-165, 174- 
175 

in plane elastostatic problems, 273- 
276 

Schwarz-Christoffel transformation. 
151 

Harnack’s theorem, 143 
Holder condition, 142 
Laurent series, 140 
Plemelj formulas, 142 
Poisson integral, 147 
residue, 140 
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Complex variable theory, Schwarz for¬ 
mula, 147 

Conformal mapping (see Complex vari¬ 
able theory) 

Contact problems, 326, 353 
Coordinates, curvilinear, 177-184 
cylindrical, 182-184 
orthogonal, 177-181 
plane polar, 181-182 
spherical, 184 
Eulerian, 29-30 
Lagrangian, 29-30 
Cubical dilatation, 20 
in finite elasticity, 32 
Cylindrical coordinates, 182-184 

Deformation, 3, 5 
finite, 29-33 

general infinitesimal, 20-23 

homogeneous, 8 

infinitesimal affine, 9 

plane {see Plane elastostatic problems; 

Strain, plane) 
pure, 6 

quadric surface of, 15 
Dilatation, 20 

in finite elasticity, 32 
uniform, 23 

Dirichlet conditions, 134-135 
Dirichlet problem, 115-116 
for a circle, 145-147 
method of finite differences for, 445-448 
Disk, rotating, 285-286 
Displacement, components of, 20 
rigid, 5 
virtual, 383 
Divergence, 22 
Divergence theorem, 22 
Duhamel-Neumann law, 359 
Dynamical equations, 80 


Elastic constants (see Moduli of elasticity) 
Elastic limit, 57 

Elastic moduli (see Moduli of elasticity) 
Elastic potential, 83 
Elastic symmetry, 61 
Elastica, 1, 2 

Elastically homogeneous medium, 59 
Elliptical region, 296-297 
Elliptical ring, 301-302 
Energy, complementary, 389 
minimum, 387-390, 400-402 
potential, 384 

minimum, 382-386, 398-400 
strain, 83-86 

minimum, 386, 389-390 


Equations, of compatibility, 25-29, 74- 
76, 181, 252, 256, 390 
of equilibrium, 40-42, 181-184 
in curvilinear coordinates, cylindri¬ 
cal, 184 

orthogonal, 181-184 
plane polar, 182 
spherical, 184 

for an isotropic body, 71-73 
(See also specific equations) 
Equivoluminal wave, 370 
Euler equations, 379-381 
Eulerian coordinates, 29-30 
Eulerian strain components, 30-31 
Existence of solution, 4, 88-89, 272, 358 
Extension of beams, by gravitational 
force, 97-99 

by longitudinal forces, 95 

Finite deformations, 29-33 
Finite differences (see Numerical 
methods) 

Flexural rigidity modulus, 103 
Flexure, of beams, 2 

multiply connected cross sections, 
239-241, 243 

solution using conformal mapping, 
219-221 

cardioid section, 221-228 
by terminal loads, 198-204 
circular cross section, 213-215 
displacements, 209-213 
elliptical cross section, 215-217, 
233 

equilateral triangular section, 

234-235 

along a principal axis, 208-209 
rectangular cross section, 217-219 
semicircular cross section, 237-239 
triangular cross section, 233-235 
center of, 204—208, 232—233 
Flexure functions, 200-202, 206-208 
membrane, 235-237 
of Saint-Venant, 208-209 
stress, 230-235, 237-239 
Forces, body, 35, 258-259 
surface, 35 

Fourier series, 134-136 
complex form, 136-137 
Function space methods, 440-442 
Functional defined, 377 

Galerkin method, 413-420 

Galerkin solution of Navier's equations, 

334-335 

Gauss-Seidel process, 459-462 
Goursat formula, 263 
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Gradient, 22 

Green-Gauss theorem, 22 
Grooves, effect of, 126-127 

Half space (see Three-dimensional prob¬ 
lems) 

Harmonics, spherical, 345-350 
Harnack’s theorem, 143 
Holder condition, 142 
Homogeneous media, 59, 65-67 
Hooke’s law, 1, 56 
connection with strain-energy func¬ 
tion, 81-85 
generalized, 58-67 

for homogeneous isotropic bodies, 66, 
180 

Hypercircle method, 440-442 

Infinite regions, half space, 339-343, 
372-376 

(5ec also Plane elastostatic problems) 
Influence coefficients, 393 
Integral equations, 304-307, 313 
Integral harmonics, 346-347 
Integrodifferential equations, 303-304, 
307-313 

Invariants, of strain, 18-20 
of stress, 44, 48 
Irrotational wave, 371 
Isotropic media, 61, 65-67 

Kantorovich method, 421-425 
Kronccker delta, 6n. 
generalized, 19 

Lagrangian coordinates, 29-30 
Lagrangian strain components, 31 
Lam6 constants, 66 
Laplace difference equation, 443 
Laplacian, 22 
Laurent series, 140 
Least-squares method, 435-436 
Legendre polynomials, 349-350 
Limit, elastic, 57 
proportional, 56 
Lipschitz condition, 142 
Load, plane of, 211 
point, 198 

Local effects, 190-193 

Maxwell’s equations, 335-336 
Minimum principles, complementary 
energy, 387-390 
potential energy, 382-386 
strain energy, 386, 389-390 


Moduli of elasticity, 60 
bulk, 70-71 
compression, 70-71 
for isotropic media, 65-71 
of Lam6, 66 
number of, 3, 60-67 
Poisson’s, 68 
relations among, 71 
rigidity, 68-69 
shear, 69 
values of, 70 
Young’s, 56, 68 

Modulus of flexural rigidity, 103 
Mohr circle, 51-53 
Morrera’s equations, 335-336 
Multiconstant theory, 3, 60-61 
Multiply connected domains, 297-302, 
313-314, 316, 318-326 

Natural state, 81 
Navier’s equations, 3, 73 
in curvilinear coordinates, 181 
for plane problems, 251, 256 
solutions of {see Plane elastostatic 
problems; Three-dimensional 
problems) 

Neumann problem, 111 
Nondeformable body, 5 
Nonlinear elasticity, 29-33 
references, 4 

Notation, for strain, 22, 25 
for stress, 37-39 

Numerical methods, finite differences, 
442-454 

application of, to Dirichlet problem, 
445-448 

to torsion of a beam, 448-453 
Laplace difference equation, 443 
references, 444-445 
relaxation, 454-465 

Gauss-Seidel process, 459-462 
Seidel process, 459-462 
Young process, 463-465 

Orthotropic media, 63 

Papkovich-Nouber solution of Navier’s 
equations, 331 
Plane, of bending, 106, 210 
of the load, 211 
neutral, 211 

Plane elastostatic problems, 257-327 
boundary conditions, 270-272, 274- 
276 

boundary-value problems, 269-273 
existence of solution, 272 
uniqueness of solution, 272-273 
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Plane clastostatic problems, conformal 
representation in, 273-276 
displacements, at infinity, 269 
in terms of harmonic functions, 
264-265 

arbitrariness of the functions, 
266-269 

doubly connected domain, 297-302 
concentric circular rinp, 298-300 
concentrated loads, 300, 325-!52() 
uniform pressure, 299-300 
eccentric circular ring, 301, 322 325 
elliptical ring, 301-302 
finite simply connected domains, 276 
284, 296-297, 303-309 
circular region, 280-284, 311-312 
concentrated loads, 283 284 
rotating disk, 285 286 
uniform pressure, 282, 316-317 
uniform radial displacement, 282 

283 

elliptical region, 296-297 
infinite simply connected domains, 
279-280, 286-287, 292 294, 306, 
310-313 

bounded by circle, 286-287, 313 
in shear, 292 
in tension, 290-292 
uniform internal pressure, 287 288 
bounded by ellipse, 292- 294 
in tension, 295 

uniform internal pressure, 294- 
295 

concentrated force in plane, 288 -289 
concentrated moment in plane, 289- 
290 

multiply connected domains, 297 302, 
313-314, 316, 318-326 
Navier’s equations for, 251, 254, 256 
particular integrals for body forces, 
258-259 

solution of, by integral equations, 
304-307, 313 

by integrodifferential ecjuations, 

303-304, 307-313 
by method of undetermined coeffi¬ 
cients, 276-280 

by Schwarz’s alternating method, 
318-326 

by Sherman’s method, 314-317 
stresses, at infinity, 269 

in terms of harmonic functions, 
263-265 

arbitrariness of functions, 266 
structure of functions, 267-269 
thermoelastic problems, 364-367 
Plane polar coordinates, 181-182 


Plane strain (see Plane clastostatic proD- 
lems: Strain, plane) 

Plane stress {see Plane clastostatic prob¬ 
lems; Stress, plane) 

Plates, bending of, 2 
deflection of, 4 
faces of, 254 
middle planes of, 254 
in tension, 419-420 
vibration of, 2, 411 
{See also Plane clastostatic problems) 
Plemelj formulas, 142 
Poisson integral, 147 
Poisson ratio, 68 
Potential energy, 384 
theorem of minimum, 382-386 
converse, 385-386 
examples, 398-4(10 

Prandtl stress function, 116-119, 171- 
174, 401-402 
Principal axes, 67 
Principle, of Saint-\'enant, 89-90 
of superposition, 9, 78 
Proportional limit, 56 

(Quadric, strain, 14-16, 23-24 
stress, 45-49 

Quadric surface of deformation, 15 


Rafalson method, 432-435 
Rariconstant theory, 3, 60 61 
Rayleigh method, 404 
Reciprocal theorem, 300-393 
Relatively complete sets, 406 
Relaxation methods {sre Numerical 
methods) 

Residuals, 455 
Residues, 140 
Rigid body, 5 

Rigidity, modulus of, 68-69 

torsional, 112, 118-119, 126, 152-153 
Ritz method, one-dimensional case, 404 

407 

two-dimensional case, 409-411 
Rotation, components of, 10, 11, 21, 23 
at infinity, 269 

Saint-Venant compatibility equations, 

25-29 

Saint-Venant's principle, 89-90 
Schwarz formula, 147 
Schwarz’s alternating method, 318-32() 
Schwarz-Christoffel transformation, 151 
Seidel process, 459-462 
Semi-inverse method, 93 
Shear modulus, 68-69 
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Shearing strain, 23 
Shearing stress, 38 
lines of, 116-117 
maximum, 51 

Sherman’s method, 314-317 
Simply connected region, 26 
Solid harmonics, 347-348 
Solution, existence of, 4, 88-89, 272, 358 
uniqueness of, 25-26, 86-88, 272-273 
Sphere, hollow, 343-345, 353, 362-364 
solid, 350-353 
vibration of, 369-370 
Spherical coordinates, 184 
Spherical harmonics, 345-350 
Stability of columns, 2 
Strain, analysis of, 5-34 
components of, 11, 21 

in curvilinear coordinates, 181 
cylindrical, 179-180 
orthogonal, 179-180 
plane polar, 182 
spherical, 184 
Eulerian, 30-31 

geometrical interpretation of, 12-14 
Lagrangian, 31 
transformation of, 15-16 
examples of, 23-24 
invariants, 18-20 
notation for, 22, 25 
plane, 24-25, 250-253 
boundary-value problems, 251-252 
equilibrium equations, 251 
Navier equations, 251 
(Sc€ also Plane elastostatic problems) 
principal, 16-18 
principal directions of, 18, 67 
quadric of Cauchy, 14-16 
examples, 23-24 
shearing, 23 
Strain energy, 83-86 
and compatibility equations, 390 
minimum, 386, 389 

Strain energy-density function, 00, 83-86 
Stress, actual, 56 
analysis of, 35-55 
characterized by Cauchy, 1 
components of, normal, 38 
shearing, 38 
tangential, 38 
examples of, 53-55 
invariants, 44 
maximum shear, 51 
nominal, 56 
normal, 63 
notations for, 37-39 
plane, 54-55, 253-254 
generalized, 254-257 
(5ee also Plane elastostatic problems) 
principal, 47 


Stress, principal directions of, 47, 67 
principal planes of, 47 
q\iadric of Cauchy, 45-49 
examples, 53-55 
tensor, 36-38, 180 
symmetry of, 42 
transformation of, 42-43 
ultimate, 57 
vector, 36-37 
yield-point, 57 

Stress function, of Airy, 259-261 
for flexure problem, 230-235 
of Prandtl, 116-119, 171-174, 401-402 
Stress-strain relations {see Hooke’s law) 
Subharmonic functions, 117 
Superposition, principle of, 9, 78 
Surface harmonics, 347-350 
Surface waves, 372-375 


Phcrmoelastic problems, 358-367 
Three-dimensional problems, 328-376 
Betti’s method, 354-357 
Boussinesq, 341-343 
contact, 353 

existence of solution, 88-89, 358 
half space, 339-343 
Boussinesq, 341-343 
normal load, concentrated, 339-340 
distributed, 340-341 
wave propagation in, 372-376 
solutions, of equilibrium equations, 
335-336 

of Navier’s equations, 329-339 
Betti’s method, 354-357 
for concentrated forces, 336-338 
dilatationless, 338-339 
Galcrkin, 334—335 
Papkovich-Neuber, 331 
in terms of harmonic functions, 
329-335 

sphere, hollow, 343-345, 353, 362-364 
solid, 350-353 
vibration of, 369-370 
thermoelastic, 358-364 
uniqueness of solution, 25-26, 86-88, 
358 

vibration, 367-376 
of sphere, 369-370 
wave propagation, 370-376 
equivoluminal, 370 
in infinite regions, 370-371 
irrotational, 371 

in semidnfinite half space, 376-377 
surface waves, 372-375 
Torsion, of anisotropic beams, 193-197 
of cardioid beam, 156 
of circular shaft, 107-109 
with groove, 126-127, 169 
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Torsion, of compound beams, 240 
of cylindrical bars, 109-114, 400-402 
by lateral forces, 244-248 
of elliptic cylinder, 120-123 
of elliptic-limaQon section, 157-159 
of hollow beams, 169-176 
of circular cross section, 173 
of elliptic cross section, 173 
of lemniscate section, 159-162 
of rectangular beam, 128-133, 416- 
418, 423-425 

of section bounded by two circular 
arcs, 162-164 
of semicircular beam, 164 
of shafts of varying cross section, 186 
190, 242 

of thin tubes, 173-174 
of triangular prism, 124-126, 133-134 
Torsion function. 111 
Torsion problem, analogies for, 166-169, 
176, 236-237 

solution by conformal mapping, 151- 
156, 174-175 

Torsional rigidity, 112, 118-119, 126, 
152-153 

Transformation, affine, 6 
infinitesimal, 9 
of strain components, 15-16 
of stress components, 42-43 
Trefftz method, 425-432 
Twist, angle of, 108 
local, 200, 231 

Undetermined coefficients, method of, 
276-280 

Uniqueness of solution, 25-26, 86-88, 
272-273 

Unstrained state, 81 
Variation, 378 

Variational methods, collocation, 437-440 


Variational methods, example, 437-440 
Galerkin, 413-420 
examples, 416-420 
hypercircle, 440-442 
Kantorovich, 421-425 
example, 423-425 
least squares, 435-436 
example, 436 
Rafalson, 432-435 
Rayleigh, 404 
references, 412 
Ritz, 404-411 

one-dimensional case, 404-407 
two-dimensional case, 409-411 
Trefftz, 425-432 
example, 430-432 
Variational problems, 377-382 
and biharmonic equation, 402-404, 
410, 415 

Euler equations for, 379-381 
and Poisson equation, 381-382, 410- 
411 

Vibration, 367-376 
of plates, 2, 411 

{See also Three-dimensional problems) 
Virtual displacements, 383 
Virtual work, 383 


Wave propagation, 370-376 
equivoluminal, 370 
in infinite regions, 370-371 
irrotational, 371 

in semi-infinite half space, 375-376 
surface waves, 372-375 


Young’s modulus, 56, 68 
Young’s process, 463-465 


Zonal harmonics, 347-350 
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